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MY FIRST CRIME. 

“ The girl Mathilde Dard and the tailor Pierre,” thought 
T, ** are perhaps the key to the enigma. I must see them— 
first the woman, then the man. The well, the girl, the 
tailor, seemed to be connected.” 

My first guiding-thread was taking shape. 




My. FfliST CRIME 


ClIAPTEPv I. 


TWO rOLlCEMEN.-^TIIE rARHEFOUR EE BUfT.—THE UNKNOWN. 


Befobe ilio political events of 1870, the Parisian police 
used to liavc^ one of the serial letters A, .1^, (<►—accordin^^ 
to the division to which they belonged—lixed by silver cortl 
to the collar of tludr uniform. The rotation on duty of 
the various divisions occurred every three days, according 
to the arrangement set forth in the following table :— 



CO 

r~t 

2nd day. 

Prom 7 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

A 

B 

Prom 10 a.n>. to y }).m. 

(1 

A 

Prom 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

A 

B 

Prom 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

From 9 p.m. to midnight. 

B 

Cl 

A 

B 

From mhlnight to 7 a.m. 

C 

A 


c2 

CO 


(! 

B 

C 

A 

C 

B 


The period from midnight to seven in the inornirig was 
known by the natne of N^iyht Duty. Prom midnight to tivo 
in the morning the entire body of night-duty men was dis¬ 
persed akout the capital. At two o’clock, half the oHicers i‘e- 
turned to the chief office, where they remained in attendance, 
until the arrival of the next division, which went on duty at 
seven o’clock. In the flaytiine, the men of the division 
e u 
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paraded singly within the specified area, known as the heat ; 
while during the night, according to the, number of 
available men, a more or less extended area was assigned 
to each squad, whit;h generally consisted of two men. The 
senior constable took the right-hand side of the streets 
under liis charge, while his colleague followed on tlm otho^' 
side, a few paces behind him. All idle chapter between 
them was tlius checked, and tliey were enabled to listen 
attentively to tlie slightest noise of a suspicibus character. 

The STxth Arrondissement, where the drama which wo 
ai’e about to I’elato oC(;urred, had at that time an average 
force of <two hundred constables, apportioned to the four 
districts in which the police-stations were situated : 

Kuo (diristine, for the district of La Moniuiie ; 

Rue des Saiiits-Keres, for that of 8aint-Cferinain-des- 
Pres; 

Rue des Missions, for Notre-I)ame-dos-(diam#s ; 

Place Saint-8idpice, for the Odcon, where the central 
station was situated, as well a.s tlie olTice of the suporin- 
tenctent who lia<l all the constables of the Avrondisse- 
ment under his commaml. 

'riiis short explanation is necessary in order that the 
iH'ndia* should be able to follow without confusion the 
various phases of a mysterious crime which, a few years 
ago, greatly excited the population of Paris. 


During the night betw^^'on Monday, the 21st, and Tues¬ 
day, the 22nd of December, 1808, the constables of 
the A division came on duty at ten minutes to tw'olve. 
Orinsip, a young second-cor j^oral, in charge of the police- 
station in the Hue Christine, had just gone over the 
roll-call of his fifteen men. They had all answered more or 
less smartly by the traditional W'ord Present^! After a 
minute inspt‘ction, in order to make sure that each of them 
wis in a condition to perform bis regulation duty, Crinsi[) 
read out the order of the day relating to punishments and 
rewai'ds, gave his customary advice to his subordinates, and 
added some special instructions of the utmost importance 
for tliis particular night. 

It was a (piestion of surprising a gang of criminals of 
the most dangei-ous chai’acter in the very act. The culprits 
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were hoiisebrealcers, of exceptional audacity and perfectly 
organised, whose exploits had spread terror amongst tlie 
tradespeop% of that district. Several shops had b(.‘en 
burglariously rifled night aftey night, and the investiga¬ 
tions made cleaily proved that tlie doors, windows, aiul 
shutters, whether o# •Avood or iron, that had been foi’ced, 
aff showed s^iilar indications—in other words, traces of the 
same®tools, handled by skilled and experienced men. In 
some estabttshments, the instruments used to force the 
more stubborn places had been ieft behind; and^amor]gst 
the (X)lloctions of (diisels, jemmies, and skeleton-keys, 
certain hammei's, of a peculiar and liitherto unkiiinvn kind, 
had been found. Their shape very much resembled that of a 
large reel; Avliile the material of which they were composed 
was indeed a strange one. This was a mixture of diflbi'ent 
metals, cast in moulds, and the alloy of which had combined 
so well th?^ the hammers wxu-e at one and the same tijjie 
solid, light, and, above all, mf. The heaviest 

strokes «[)rodneed no echo. The handle, short and easy to 
the grip, Avas not of Avood, but of Avhalebonc, which gaA^e it 
a remaikable elasticity. Tlie hammers Avei'e, in a word, 
I'cal magic hammers, and only a positiA'o genius for Avicked- 
ncss could havo inspired such a conception. 

For once, and dii his OAvn authority, Crinsip, putting 
aside the traditions of an obstinate and stupid routine, hail 
recommended his men not to adhere to the usual line of their 
lieats but to march rapidly to and fro in A'arious directions, 
to*lay in ambush in the crossAvays—in a word, to change 
completely the regular and monotonous course of their 
nightly rounds, lie \A’’as perfectly right in acting thus. 
<himinals know, better than anyone else, the arrangement 
and usual course of the policeman’s rounds, as well as the 
numerous (Retails of his duties; and nothing is easier for 
them than to determine the hour and minute evea^ at Avliich 
to commit a theft at any given spot, without fear of tl^ir 
being disturbed by the police. According to an expression 
of their OAvn, they knoAv how to choose the time when they 
can ivorJc at their ease a/nd in safety. 

By way of conclusion to his instructions, Crinsip had 
adiled: ‘‘EA^ery indnuduf*! whose appearance or beliavionr is 
suspicious, every belated person carrying bundles of doubt- 
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ful origin, must be (|iiostionc(l, and, in case of unsatisfactory, 
explanations, ])e tabon tbove and then to iiie ce,'* tral ollice, 
where the chief sergc^aid; will be pcauiaiK'iitly present Irom 
one o’clock in the morniiig.” 

This ,said, he distributed his men in twos, and, at the stroke 
of midnight, tlu^y all left the station-house to go on Vlutv. 
Ilingu6, an old judietauan, and ('lutnipy, a youi'JJg auxiliary, 
went straight to the C’arrefour (b; Iluci, which ^was assigned 
to them as their central peijit for watching. The wea,th('r 
was cloudy and cold— a dark Decomlx'r cold. The ther¬ 
mometer indicati'd twenty-seven di'grc'cs Tho^ rapid fo<jt- 
.ste]is of )Vdat('d pedestrians hurrying Imme could bo dis¬ 
tinctly heard on the pavcanent, 

“ Tlie Carrefour de Ihici is just the place for observing,” 
said l\ingn6 to his young colleague. “ if we cc)uld only 
nab tlie giing ! What a windfall that wouhl bo for us 1 
You would l^e promoted straigbt away, ;ind I shf/uld bo suro 
of my stripes as second-corpoi al. W by, I ha\ e been down 
for promotion for the last two y<*a,rs.’' 

Ivinguc was a Parisian ; he had already done ten yeans’ 
service in the polic(', and was in tbe iirst class, which 
entitled him to the yi'arly pay of tiftc'en hundred francs. 
A former ('rimean vetei-an, woiuuled uiKh'r the walls of 
8el)astopol, he iiad gairusl the soldier’s*medal, that reward 
for obscure her(!es. auxiliary, (lhampy, who came 

fr'om ('haunumt iji tlu^ Haute Mai ne, had, in his boyhood, 
likewise hoped to wear the uniform of iiis country’s 
defenders ; but, having lost his father and being tlio 
eldest son of a widow, he had hiHUi obliged to stay at liome 
to sup[)ort his sick mother and become tin.! protector of his 
young sisti'V. Aftei' two rescues efrectad by him, not 
without daiigi'i* to himself, in the rivers Marne and 8uize, 
the Prehict of the Department had a\varded liim a silver 
medal of honour; and on tla^ I’eromnumdaiion of Monsieur 
TcmViaille, a resjiectablr! trailer in (Jliaumont, wdioso oidy 
child he had saved, (.‘hanipy ha.d becoine a candidate for the 
post of policcmian at Paris. In spite of the strong recom¬ 
mendation of liis protector, his application had nearly beiui 
an unsuccessfrd one. In order to gain admission to the 
]X)lico coi’ps, where acts of devotibn or of courage go for 
nought, it Was necessary to prove former service in the 
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army, or in one of the important dopartmonts of tlio Sl ate. 
Oliampy, i^ot being able to show anytliing of this nature, 
found tliis a serious liindranco in the way of bis admission. 
N(3vmi’tbeless, on (•a.r(3ful eonsidei*;dion, the board of iiKpiiiy, 
taking notice of the cinil courage displayed by liim in Ids two 
rescifbs, made a, favcAiPablo report, and be wa.s admittoil as a 
probationei* Since lie bad (uiteied upon liis duties, Obainjy 
bad been a,sso(‘iatt3d witb lliiiirue, who was cliaryed wilk bis 
professional education. Tlio la,tier, it must bo said, ac¬ 
quitted himself conscientiously of Jiis task, wbidi. i-eminded 
him of bis work as st'rgeantdnstructor to liis joyiment. 

From midnight to one o’clock in tlio mornii?g, the two 
policemen lie.ard scarcely aiiytliing except tlui noise of 
shutters, announcing the closing of the n(lgb])ouring 
dramshops -- institutions wliicb, in a<^cordanco witb 
luibit, were dis[)oscd to reim^in o])en as long as pos¬ 
sible, and •bill), in 1 8()c"b were already very numerous in 
tins portion of the grc'at <aty of l^aris. •Af^u* tlie dosing 
of tbesft dramshops, tbeii’ male and female customei-s, bil'oro 
linally separating, met in the Kue de 1’F]cole-d(oAle<lec'iiie, 
at Mother I’riherd’s, a denier in pi‘es('i’ved fruit, at the 
sign of the (tros-Naaid-iMailn. Although nowadays almost 
abandoiKjd by students, the Oarrdbur tie lluci was still at 
this time the centre of the Latin th'*'‘‘ler. 8evmral genera-- 
tions of noisy and stmlious youths liad siicceede<l one 
another there j and, «j[uite as much from natural kindness 
as desire too])ey the re<‘ommendatious of their su[)eriors, the 
pblicemen showed themsdAcs full of f<.)i))earance and t<3lera- 
tion for these unruly ^oungstei’s, who, after having once 
sown their wild oats in all direct ions, become grave and 
serious 111(311. Accustomed to oveiy kind of shin<ly, ilinguc, 
respecting the ancient adage, Youth must liavo its 
tiing,” pai’l but little iittention to tho noise made by the 
male and female students who were steialng in groups iu 
the direction of the vjlros N(oud-Marin. Whilst waking 
until the street was less crowded, lie made use of all his 
talent c^s instructor to explain to Lhampy, who understood 
nothing about tho matter, the lotation of tho A, L, O 
divi.sioiis of tho Pails police. 

“ But,” said 0]i;impy,*‘ when your letter A is on duty—as 
now, for instance—what may letter B bo doing ? ” 
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Why, rostinj^, of course,” replied llingu6. 
And letter C ? ’’ 


‘‘ T.ikcwise resting.” 

“And wlien K is. on duty, wJi.at becomes of C ? ” 

“ Thiit division is still vesting.” 

‘‘ Then it is always resting—a lot of lazy fellov’s 
v ho must be getting fat—1 am gljid I don’t' bcloj'g to 
tluan.” 

“ No more lazy than you and I, old fellow, for in 
their tiirli—but 1 will explain all this to you wlien we 
;ir(^ off duty, if you will kindly call upon me in the Itue 
Montfa.uedn, where T will indicate to you on paper tlie 
vegulai* rotation of these three divisions. Now that tlie 
iL(aghl)onrhood is getting deseTt('d, we must watch ; this is 
t he moment for taking up our positions. 1 fere is a little 
jiook wlit'i’e we can easily hide.” 

’riie place pointed out by Hingu6 was admii’abl^" suited for 
watching the diilerent streets abutting on to the ( 'arTefour. 
Ihilling up tlielioods of their cloaks, the two constalales took 
up their }H)sitions in the place they had selected, where 
iheir tigures formed nothing but a black mass, sca-rcely vis¬ 
ible live paces oil’ Wliilst continuing to talk in wliispers, 
thev lo(Aed in the direction of the 1vik‘s T)au}>iiine, 


Saint-Andro-des-Arts, Aricienne-(Amedie,Gregoire-de-Tours, 


Ihici, and Mazarine. Ilingue on his part related to 
(diatnpy how a v(“ry ecct'ntric old savant living a 
couple t>f paces oil’ in the (Jour du Commerce, h;id giwm, 
him, as w('U as several of his colleagues, a pamphlet con¬ 
taining the etymology of the principal streets of the 


Arrond issement. 


“ Look you,” he said, “ on the very spot where we are 
now^ standing at this identic.al moment, there formerly stood 
the l\)rt(‘(l(i Ihici, pulled down in \(>72. In 1 1 l^l?, Perrinet 
j.eclerc liad delivered it up to the Ihirgundians. It is also 
on 111 is same spot that the first platfonU was built for 
(uirolling volunteers iti the natne of the country in danyer 
in 1792—’’ 

“ Here's a fellow vdth a hiindle ! ” suddenly interrupted 
(Jhampy, looking in the direction of the Uue Mazarine. 

“ You are right,” rejilied Ringing! in a whisper, following 
the direction of his junior’s gaze. He’s a fellow who 
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Rtrikos mo as being a suspicions character. *\Yo must 
examine ^%bat lie’s carrying.” 

Perhaps he belongs to the famous gang,” added 
(liampy. 

Wiiat luck ! if wo were to lay hands on one of tlioso 
i^sca*ls! ” 

ratlufr fancy, old fellow, that you are sin-e of your 
stripi'S this time.’’ 

“ As for stripes —-I have been exjiecting them for sucli a 
time tliat I am beginning to despair. But never mind 
a))out them now :—duty is tlie word.” 

“ LooJv ! he is coming this way.” * 

“ Kot a word—not a movemcmt ! ” concluded llingue, 
clutching his companion’s arm. 

Tlie two f'onstablos remained perfectly still, watching 
the imlividual wiio was coming From the Kue Mazarinm 
’L’liis niglit^irowler advanced rapidly in the di^'cctioii of tlie 
sipiare, and sto[)j)ed nndecideil. By the*light of a sii'i'ct- 
lamp tfie olllcials were aide to examine him at their leisure, 
lie was sliort in stature, but somewhat stout. .His iiair, 
ci'opped close, appeared to bo black, as well as liis lieard. 
AVearing a. tall hat, he had a rug, wliich partly liid liis over¬ 
coat, tln own over his shoulders. Beneaili his right-arm one 
could see a large pai’cel, wliilst his lei't-arjn was passed 
through tlie txvo handles of a b‘isket. After having leok('(I 
about him for a moment, the unknown advanced r.apidly 
towards tlie entrance of the Bue tlrcgoire-de-Tours, which 
he was going to follow, when, stiirting all of a sudden from 
their hiding-pla.(H.>, tlio twe; constaliles barred his jiassage. 

“ Wliia-e the deuee’may you he going to, so fast, at this 
time of night, loaded like a Spanish mule?” Bingu6 said 
to him in a bantering t(.)ne of voice. 

The uhIaiowu, taken aback, remained mute. 

Why don’t you niiswcr?” went on Bingui^. Very 
well then, off yxfu go to the head ollice! you shall ex|flain 
yourself to the chief sergeant.” Tlien, turning in tlio 
direction of his colleague, llingue added, “ Be on the look¬ 
out, friend Champy, and have a care ho doesn’t dio]) any¬ 
thing.” 



stood erect on the stranger’s left. 
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Recovering his self-possession, the latter asked, ** And 
where is the head office % ” 

i 

Place Saint-Sulpice, of course ! ’’ replied Ringu6. * 

So much the better, then,’' added the stranger, “ we 
shall be passing down the Rue Princesse, where I am living, 
-and perhaps one of you gentlemen wi>l e be kind enough to 
call at my house to reassure my wife, who must-^be terribly 
uneasy. I ought to have been home .at eleven o’clock to¬ 
night, but unfortunately the train ran off tfie rails at 
Clairvaiix,. in consequence of the snapping of one of the 
axles, and we experienced a delay or fully three hours; 
thank goodness, however, there were no arms or legs 
broken ! ” 

Where do you come from ? ” asked Ringu6. 

“ From Langres,” 

You ought to have said so at once.’' 

“ So I would if you had given me time. I happen to be 
coming along •'quietly, you pounce upon me unawares, you 
collar me in order to take me straight away to the 'police- 
station. If you think a man can account for everything 

when he is treated like that-” 

“ Quite so! But you happen to be prowling about at 
unreasonable hours, carrying parcels—why didn’t you take a 
cab with such a load ? ” 

“ There you are ! I should like to have found one at the 
station; but the drivers no doubt had their own reasons to 
getaway—besides, that’s natural enough, with such cold 
weather.” 

And didn’t you meet one coming along ? ” 

‘‘ I only met policemen, and they all did like you. This 
is the third time I am obliged to come to an explanation 
with them. When the streets are silent of a night I don't 
mind coming across you, but what surprises metis to find 
you. all so suspicious. What change has taken place in 
Paris since my departure a fortnight ago ? Js there fear of 
a disturbance ? ” 

“ By no means.” 

Something unusual, however, must be in the wind for 
you to suspect' respectable citizens in this manner. The 
Government is wrong in acting thus?” 

Ringu6 began to think that this individual, who at the 
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outset could not be made to speak, was becoming singularly 
loquacio^, and his mistrust increased. 

‘‘You mentioned just now that you hail from Langres ? 
asked Champy. “ I am astonished at that, for yours is not 
the snuffling and drawling twang of those parts. 

I did not tell y«u that I hailed from Langres, but 
■pimply th{^^ I have just come from that place : a man need 
not me borii in a place for him to have business there. IVIy 
wife has r^ationsat Langres, and I have been obliged to go 
there to see about things; and you can fancy that these 
must have been matters of importance to induce a chilly 
fellow like myself to undertake such a jouAiey in the 
winter. Seventy-five leagues in a third-class carriage—to 
say nothing of stoppages—is not so veiy agreeable I ” 

“ What’s that you have on your slioulders ? ” asked 
Ringu6, whose suspicions were not yet lulled. 

“It’s Qjily an old rug which Aunt Lisie gsjye me to keep 
the cold out of my feet and knees. Railway companies 
don’t fteem to think much about heating third-class car¬ 
riages—foot-warmers, 1 suppose, are not meant for poor 
people.” 

“ All in good time perhaps—but this parcel tied up in a 
black cloth, which you have got under your arm, what does 
it contain ? ” 

“ Two splendid hams—good uns, I can tell you !—just 
feel how firm they are—and as for the smell of them—why 
it would make a dying man eat,” added the stranger, with 
A slight chuckle, whilst depositing the parcel on the pave¬ 
ment. 

The officials noticed a label on the black cloth bearing 
the words; “ Eastern Railway Company,—Goods Office : 
Langres. Destination : Paris 

At siglit of this, Kingue’s suspicions vanished. By way 
of form, however, he just felt the hams, whilst Champy 
examined the contents of the basket, in whiffii he fmtnd a 
pot of honey, clarified butter, chestnuts, sugarplums, and 
gingerbread, which he recognised as being the produce of 
the town of Langres and its neighbourhood. 

“ That wijl do, you may go,^ said Ringu4, completely 
satisfied. 

“ Thanks 1 I must say, however, that another delay would 
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have been uncommonly disagreeable to mC.’^ Then, \n a free- 
and-easy tone, he added, You ought to know, gentlemen, 
I am not quite a stranger to you. I render many a little 
service to some of your big-pots. I have dealings with 
Mesvsrs. T >— M— N—.” ^ ^ 

The last name he uttered particularly struck Ringu6; 
who, in a knowing way, added : “ Right I I see—I qnite 
understand—you are a political agent; that’s a: kettle of 
fish which doesn’t concern us. Good-bye 1 ChrLstmas-evo 
is close upon us—you will be able to do fitting honour to 
it with your hams/’ 

“ Good-night,” replied the stranger, picking up his 
parcels and going down the Rue Gr6goire-de-Tours. 

At this moment, the clock at the Institute struck a 
quarter past two. As soon as he had lost sight of the 
two constables, the night-wanderer, hugging the walls, 
hurried apacej: loqking round from time to tim^, to make 
sure that he was not being followed. He soon enterf^d thO 
Rue du Four, and, having reached the Rue Princesse, ho 
suddenly disappeared in a recess kept private by a railing 
placed in front of a house built back from the line of the 
street. For a moment he remained there immovable, 
listening and watching intently. Neither hearing nor 
seeing anyone in the immediate vicinity, he quickly entered 
the Rue Piincesse, in which he was supposed to live, and 
stopped oppo^site the door of an old house, which has since 
been rebuilt. Instead of feeling for handle or bellpull, he 
pressed his finger on an iron spring, hidden in a groove. 
A faint click was heard, and the house-door immediately 
gave admittance. 

The unknown entered and -gently pushed the door to— 
mthout, however, wholly closing it; then, like a man 
knowing his way about the house, he went along^a narrow 
dark passage ^nd soon found himself in a small square 
yard* Not seeing any light burning in the windows look¬ 
ing on to this yard, he drew near to a well, situated in the 
right-hand corner, and put down his basket, as well as the 
parcel tied up in the bljs||k cloth; then he silently raised 
the hinged lid which covered the ^pp of the well. The 
single bucket used for drawing up the water was in its 
usual place, hanging by the handle to a long rusty nail, 
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bent and fixed in the side of the wall which formed a niche. 
The strlhge personage made sure that there wa,s no kind of 
obstacle in the opening of the well; then firmly fastening 
to his right-hand the end of a string rolled round the black 
parcel, he raised the latter over the orifice and lowered it into 
,space. The suspicious packet disappeared, turning rapidly 
roi^pd an<f round in proportion as the string was unwound, 
and in a JJ^w moments it reached the surface of the water, 
in which it noiselessly sank. Thus suddenly disturbed, the 
water produced a gentle ripple, a slight splash, and that 
was all. The man now hauled up the string, rolling 
it round his hand, and placed it in his basket, the two 
handles of which he passed over his left-arm ; then, after 
having once more looked up at the windows, which were 
still in perfect darkness, he returned the same way he had 
come, and left the house after shutting the door behind him. 

Once #1 the street, he attempted a %mite, whilst mur¬ 
mur i^ : ‘‘ The hams are in a cool place; they can bide 
till dn^ristmas. Nevertheless, the sudden appearance of 
those two police-spies made my flesh creep. I really 
thought I hiyd more nerve. Being summoned in that 
sudden fashion nearly caused me to betray myself. I must, 
in future, have more control over myself.” 

The clock of the Mairie, in the Place Saint-Sulpice, struck 
in the silence of the night. 

“ Half-past two I ” said the mysterious personage to him¬ 
self. I may return by way of the Carrefour de Buci. I 
shan’t meet the same policemen there now. They have 
been relieved. I know the rotation of the A, B, C 
divisions.” 

And, indeed, Bingu6 and Champy had returned to the 
station-house in accordance with the regulations of the 
service. TThe unknown now crossed the Carrefour at an 
easy pace, went along the Bue Mazarine, and then entered 
the house numibered 47. It was there that he lived. The 
house had no doorkeeper; the few lodgers had each a latch¬ 
key, and could come and go at their convenience without 
being observed. He slowly ascended the staircase, and, on 
reaching the third flo(jr, pushed open a door and entered a 
room, feebly lit by a lamp, which, for the want of oil, was 
on the point of dying out. It still, however, shed sufficient 
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light to enable him, on looking at himself in a glass stand¬ 
ing on a chest of drawers, to notice the remarkalrf^) change 
in his features. 

** How pale I am,” he said. ** It’s from fatigue and cold— 
I’ve got the shivers— it’s extraordinary— This is the first 
time I have ever felt fear, and yet what have I got t6 be, 
afraid of ? My task is now over. I have just bean my^last 
journey—all is finished and well finished I Nobody will ever 
know— Well, let’s take a few hours’ rest,’^ he added, 
commencing to undress, and my paleness will disappear. 
To-day I must be elegant and amiable in the eyes of her who 
will soon by my wife. I have sown—the harvest is ripe — 
all I have to do is to gather in the crop.” 

And then he turned down the dying lamp and slid 
between the sheets of his bed. 

* « >l> * A * 

At eight o’clock in the morning, the officer in bharge 
received the report for the night, worded in this way :— 

CITY POLICE. Paris, December 22, 1868. 

VI*‘‘ ARRONDISSEMENT. 


DISTRICT OF LA MONNAIE. 
Letter A 


Christine Station. 


General Supervision from midnight to seven a.m. 

No theft to report. 

“ Arrest of two vagabonds in the closets on the embank 
ment of the Quai des Grands-Augustins. • 

“ Charged three chemists’ assistants for scandalous 
beha/iour, and assaulting a girl and two professional pros¬ 
titutes. 

“ In the lock-up, a woman found lying dead-drunk in the 
Rue Dauphine. 

“ Nothing particular to report. 

The SeconS-Corporal, 

“ Crinsip.” 
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As to the individual encountered by Ringu6 and Champy, 
there wSfc and could be no question. The statement of the 
unknown had been accepted by the two policemen as a 
truthful one ; neither could doubt his assertion—which, 
after all, was a very possible one—that he was a belated 
traveller. * 
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THE CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’s HOLIDAYS.-DISCOVERY OR 

HUMAN REMAINS. 

At Christmas and the New Year it is customary for the 
Prefecture of Police to give authority for a number of 
tilings—wlvch are mostly only for sale at this special season 
—to be sold in the streets, or in booths erected on the foot- 
pavements. This temporary permission in favour of small 
dealers and needy working-people necessarily ihtei’feres 
with free circulats^n in the public thoroughfares ; but on 
the other hand it constitutes a source of trilling revenue 
for poor famihes, and for working-men who may be out 
of employment, and who at this time are permitted to 
retail in the streets small articles manufactured by them¬ 
selves. 

At this period, the question of New Year’s presents, 
to be given and received, forms the principal subject 
of conversation in all families: these are red-letter days for 
charming little ones who as yet know merely the dawn 
of life, bright with sunny smiles and pleasant thoughts. 
The pangs of misery are momentarily forgotten by parents, 
and in every father’s thought, in every mother’s heart, hope 
kindles. In all directions, in the streets, on the boulevards, 
at the crossways, in public places, and on the quays, 
temporary shops, bright with their glittering wares, are 
to be found. All kinds of things are sold, all kinds of things 
are bought ; but the chief attractions are children’s toys. 
This extraordinary exhibition includes every description of 
toy, ^s well as dolls, Polichinollos, Jacks-in-the-box, Merry- 
Andrews and other puppets, and furnishes a faithful 
reflex of the great human masquerade as well as of con¬ 
temporary politics. 

Every class of the social hierarchy mingles in front of 
these displays of varied and multi-coloured objects : the 
working-man elbows the well-to-do citizen, the blouse rubs 
28 
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against the frock-coat, and poor and rich crowd to see and 
hear. S^jit it is especially round the booths, with noisy 
brass instruments, that people congregate the most. Like 
children, with whom they have much in common, the 
people love noise and hubbub; drums of various kinds, 
clarionets and brass instruments capable of producing harsh 
notes, are,«and always will be, its favourite toys. At tlie 
moihent when one yejir is dying and another is commencing, 
the labour^of the two Chambers are interrupted. Deputies, 
as well as Senators, are having their holidays, like so many 
schoolboys. In parliamentary slang, this period of idleness 
is called The confectioners’ truce.” A kind of*strike, too, 
takes place among the criminal classes at this season, for 
experience has proved that attempts against person and 
property, diminish in a marked degree at the approach of 
the Christmas and New Yoiir’s holiilays. 

Paris isjhen very animated—nay, even Jurbulent. It 
wakes up, eats, drinks, laughs, sings, amiAes itself, and yet 
works.* The period is a reassuring one for the Government. 
But the money hastily earned by a multitude of tolerated 
small traders, is quickly spent, and everyone then returns to 
his usual occupations and preoccupations; and, with the 
falling-olf of this street-trade, beggars, vagabonds, and 
thieves, resume their former* exploits. 

During the Christmas and New Year’s holidays, people 
had for the moment forgotten the doings of the gang of 
housebreakers which had so greatly excited the popula¬ 
tion by the multiplicity of its depredations. Its mode of 
proceeding clearly pointed to the existence of a band served 
by skilful informers, and knowing how to destroy all traces, 
since up to the present it had been impossible to lay hands 
on any of its members. The reports sent every day to the 
city police*by the officials of the twenty Arrondissements, 
only made mention of trilling thefts ; and 'the trading 
classes, partly laeassured, profited by th^ occasion of •the 
New Year to testify to the representatives of order and 
authority their complete satisfaction. But this satisfaction 
was only of short duration, for the newspapers soon an¬ 
nounced other burglaries committed at various jewellers. 

To the uneasiness cadsed by this renewal of the exploits 
of the famous gang, was now added the anxiety arising from 
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pait^ful discoveries simultaneously made in various parts of 
the capital. At first, there was found in a dra^.i in the 
Rue Jacob, a bone, the longest of those belonging to the 
human skeleton—in other words, the femoral, or thigh 
bone. To this portion of a corpse there still hung a piece 
(5f flesh retaining the rotula, vulgarly called the knee-*capj^ 
On the following days, the police authorities of the Notre- 
Dame, Saint-Germaind’Auxerrois, Les Invalides, Greiielle, 
Bercy, Porte-Saint-Martin, and PonWe-Flandres districts 
successively forwarded to the Morgue pieces of human flesh, 
which had been fished out of the Seine and the Saint- 
Martin cafial, chiefly close to the floating laundries. These 
cadaverous remains irreg\ilar in shape, measured mostly 
about six inches across, and hardly weighed more than a 
couple of pounds. Their soft consistency seemed to point 
to a sojourn of three weeks in the water. A single por¬ 
tion of green^h flesh was found tied uj^ in a pipce of blue 
paper, of the kind used by painters to cover the inner walls 
of cupboards. This was, however, only a shadow^ clue. 
Owing, too, to these pieces of flesh being in a far-advanced 
stage of putrefaction, it was hardly possible to define the 
instruments by means of which the cutting-up had been 
performed. 

An inquiry was opened by the Public Prosecutor, who 
ordered minute investigations to be made in the quarters 
occupied by the laundry-boats in that portion of the canal, 
comprised between the Pont du Paubouig du Temple 
and the slaughterhouses of La Villette. These researches 
led to the discovery, in the midst of dead dogs and cats, 
sardine-boxes, and orange-peel,’ of several other pieces of 
human flesh ; but no clue was found pointing to where 
they had come from. Being taken charge of at the Morgue, 
these dreadful remains were the object of carefu^ examina¬ 
tion on the part of the legal doctors appointed for this 
purpose. On collecting them on the dissecting-room table, 
in order to re-form the body as far as possible, experts 
proved that great care had been taken to destroy the 
principal parts, wliich might have served to establish the 
identity and sex of the victim. Even the skin seemed to 
have been removed. It was evident, however, that art had 
not presided over the cutting-up of the body, which had 
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been unmethodically mutilated, hacked, and deprived of its 
bones, V 

The Registrar of the Morgue cfilled the doctors’ attention 
to the fact that, on the preceding 17th of December, the 
Commissary of Police of the Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s district 
^ig,d caused to be deposfted in the dead-house a human thigh 
tied up in a*blue jersey bordered with black, and which 
could only h|Lve been in the water a few days. This, the 
first and largest piece found, and evidently belonging to 
the same corpse, was joined to the other portions. The 
autlioiitiec recognised that they were face to face with a 
horrible and mysterious crime, the nature of which, how¬ 
ever, could not then be defined. All that could be con¬ 
cluded with certainty up to that time was that the 
body of an adult, age and sex unknown, had been cut 
up and dispersed piecemeal in the centre and suburbs 
of Paris. ®The police authorities did noi^ remain, in¬ 
active, but, in spite of the intelligent investigations of 
tlie detective department, not the slightest clue was dis¬ 
covered. 

The proprietor of a laundry-boat lying at the Quai Valmy 
close to the Pont do la Rue La Fayette, had made the 
following deposition :—“ A few days before Christmas, 
whilst going his usual round, at eleven o’clock at night, 
about his floating establishment, he had noticed on the 
bank, not far from his boat, a short man, wearing a long 
overcoat and a tall hat. The proceedings of this individual 
having sti’uck him as suspicious, he had walked up to him, 
lantern in hand, and had asked him for an explanation of 
his presence at that time of night.” 

The unknown had replied : ‘‘ You see what I am doing. 
To-morrow is Sunday, and I am making my arrangements 
to have a g®od haul. / am baiting y old fellow /’’ and, dipping 
his hand into an osier-basket having a double lid opening 
on either side f>f the handle, he took out some piecei> of 
flesh, which he threw broadcast into the canal. Knowing 
from experience the singular crotchets of many amateurs of 
the floating-cork and ground-line, the proprietor of the 
laundry-boat had quietly withdrawn, fancying himself in 
the presence of some maniac fisherman. 

On comparing dates, it was found that this incident had 
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happened on Saturday, the 19th of December —that is to 
say, two days after the discovery in the Seine, Crose to the 
Pont des Saints-P^res, of the thigh wrapped up in the 
blue jei’sey. There was a singular coincidence between these 
two facts, but the eccentricities of fishermen are well known, 
and it was thought to be not unlikely that the man quec' 
tioned by the owner of the laundry-boat was % disciple of 
St. Peter. In this case, one ran the risk of gettjng on a false 
scent. Certain favoured police-officials are like so many 
thoroughbied hounds: set them on to a hare, and you will 
make it difficult to bring them back to follow up a fox, 
and the game you wish to run down frequently escapes. 
Fishermen are generally peaceable • and good-tempered 
folk: they are gentle, silent, and do not wage war with 
society. No precedent can be found of a fisherman who, 
out of love for his art, has ventured on cutting up his 
fellow-man—t even though the latter were an Cnvied com¬ 
petitor—in order to throw him by way of bait to entice 
fish which ho might hook. The secrets of fishermen are 
not always as deep as the water in which they plunge the 
end of their lines, destined to deceive the inquisitive and 
mistrusting gaze of the carp or barbel, and it has been re¬ 
corded that certain hardened amateurs of the craft havo 
not recoiled from the most disgusting manipulations in 
order to obtain a miraculous haul. 

Might one not perhaps have to deal with the exploits 
of some similar fanatic, anxious to become famous by 
adding some new invention of his own to the number of 
movSt taking baits? Everything is possible, and every¬ 
thing happens in life. There are certain contradictory 
anomalies which are beyond the comprehension of the 
human intellect, and which will always be the despaii* of 
doctors in insanity. For the want, thcreforej of ampler 
details, every kind of hypothesis was permissible. Never- 
thdess, the inquiry made no kind of headA^ay; justice saw 
itself compelled to keep a close watch on the case known as 
that of The Mysterious Remamsl' whilst awaiting new 
discoveries, which fortunately were not long in turning up. 
The crime made quite a stir. The press kept .its readers in 
suspense by sensational articles. A few newspapers, hostile 
to the Empii*e, got up quite a cabal against the Government, 
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in the ei)?,pKatic denials which they gave to the suggestion 
of a criiiie. 

“ The information set in motion,” said they, is as false 
as that disseminated by a dishonest financier who is start¬ 
ing a speculation in order to throw public opinion off the, 
s,?ent*with reference to certain events crowding together on 
an already disturbed political horizon.'* 

Other ne^jfspapers, in consequence of the decomposed con¬ 
dition of these pieces of human fiosh, maintained that they 
were nothing but anatomical specimens, and cast reflections, 
in no measured terms, on the beliaviour of certa^ medical 
students who, as they said, were amusing themselves by 
playing sorry tricks. By means of short paragi’aphs, 
adroitly slipped in, the anti-clerical press on its part, in¬ 
sinuated that the solution of the mystery might be found 
in a convent. 

‘‘A discovery has been made of fjio disap^arance of a 
young i^un,” said one of these journals, which her father- 
confessor had the greatest possible interest in keeping secret. 
We are, as yet, unable specify names, but may, for the 
present , be permitted to observe that the convent where the 
drania h;is taken place is not so very far from the Seine, at 
the spot where it leaves Paris.” 

The newspapers which pretended to be the best informed, 
believed fully in the existence of the crime, but they pre¬ 
dicted that, in accordance with praisewortliy custom, the 
police would be found powerless to lay hands on the guilty 
ones. The drama of The Mysterious llemaiiis ” had become 
the question of the day. People talked of nothing else, 
and talked about it everywhere. For the oftitors of public 
meetings, as well as for the newspapers representing the 
advanced party, this proved an excellent opportunity to 
criticise thft Imperial policy. In the Salle ,Moli6re, in 
the Hue Saint-Martin, one of these fanatics, accompanying 
his words with fuelodramatic gestures, whilst grotesquely 
burlesquing the actor M61ingue, in the Tour de Nesles, ex¬ 
claimed indignantly : 

“ Yes, fellow-citizens I The Seine and the Canal Saint- 
Martin are full of the re^iains of corpses, and the prisons are 
overrun with our martyrs I The police squanders its time 
as well as the money of the ratepayers—that is our money, 

C 2 
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feUow citizens !—in locking up the defenders of ^mocracy I 
Be up and doing, fellow citizens ! It is time to put an en<i 
to such an infamous Government I 

“ Yes 1 yes 1 let us put an end to it I ” replied the 
audience in unison while frantically applauding, “ we must 
act and overthrow the tyrant. Let us start 1 ^ 

And start they did, like so many supers, towards tho 
neighbouring pothouses, where they made a night of it. 

The implicated medical students, raised their protest. 
They proved that if, with a view to study, they had some¬ 
times taken away, hidden beneath their garments, an arm, 
hand, or toot, for purposes of private dissection, it would be 
practically impossible for the attendants in the operating- 
theatre to sell and deliver to the purchasers entire, or even 
partial, corpses, coming from the medical school or from 
hospitals. 
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THE WELL IN THE RUE PRINCES'<E.—TWO HUMAN LEGS. — 

+ B + .. 


OFFICIAL HEFOUT, 


CITY OF PARIS. 

PREFECrijRE OF 
i^OLICE. 

1st division. 

Office. 

police STATION. 
Od^on District. 

Vltli. Arrondisscment. 
Ko. 

Presumption of a crime. 

Two human legs found 
in a wel^ in the Rue 
Princesse. 

_ • 

Appended, a medico- 


In the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-nine, Tuesday, 
the twcn ty-sixth daji of January, 
at five o’clock in tlie evening, 

In the presence of us, Mac6 
(Gustave), Commissary of Police 
of the city of Paris, more especially 
entrusted with the Od^on district, 
officer of legal police, assistant to 
the Public Prosecutor, 

Appears constable Ringu6 
(forty years of age), attached to 
division A of the Sixth Arron- 
dissement, in the district of La 
Moniiaie, at the station-house of 
the Rue Christine, having his quar¬ 
ters .at the Prefecture of Police, 
Who makes the following 
statement :— 

“ I had just completed my 
turn on duty which commenced 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. 


legal report. I ^as on the point of returning 

to my private residence in the Rue Montfaucon, when, 
passing down the Rye Princesse, I was accosted by 
Monsieur Lampon, an old-established eating-house-keeper 
in this street, who communicated to mo that he had drawn 
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out of the well, situated in the yard of the house he inhabits 
at that address and where he carries on his ocQ^pation, a 
human leg, already in a state of putrefaction. Lampon is 
a friend of mine, and I asked him not to mention his 
discovery until the authorities were informed of it. He 
.promised me this, and, besides, ho ha/3 no interest to reveal 
the ciicumstance, for he makes use of the wate*'; of this well 
for the requirements of his business. The water, u’^ually 
clear and pure, had become vitiated. This pUzzled him ; 
he spoke about the matter to the woman in charge of the 
pi’ejnises—a species of infatuated female going by the 
name of t Mother Michel,’ in consequence of her affection 
for cats ; but this poor woman, distressed by the disappear¬ 
ance of her favourite Tom, only answered him by incoherent 
lamentations. Lampon himself will explain to you how he 
lished this leg out of the well. I am very anxious to bo 
placed at your disposal to follow up this matte^, if thought 
necessary. 1 have lived in the neighbouihood for a 
long time, and I know all the inhabitants of the Kuo 
iTincesse.” 

By special letter, we request the chief officer of the. 
Arrondissement to be kind enough to permit constable 
Kingue, and one of his colleagues in private clothes, to 
assist us in the various operations and investigations which 
may be thought necessary. 

We then go, accompanied by our private secretary. 
Monsieur Leroy, to the house in the Kue Princesso, men¬ 
tioned by Kingu4. Entering the dining establishment, at 
this moment free from customers, we encounter Monsieur 
Lampon, who conducts us into one of the rooms of his 
residence, in order to furnish us, away from indiscieet 
observers, with every necessary explanation relating to the 
discovery he has just made. On being questioned, this 
individual informs us that his name is Lampon (Alfred), 
his. age, thirty-five years, his occupation, eating-house¬ 
keeper. To this he adds : 

“ For about a fortnight I have noticed that in drawing 
water from the well, used by the lodgers as well V 
myself, there escaped from the pail during its ascent 
splashes and drops of water whfch, in falling to the 
bottom of the well, produced a singular sound. 1 had caused 
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a chemist to analyse the water of this well, which had been 
acknowleX^ed fresh, clear, and as healthy as rain-water. 
Its excellent quality fitted it for all domestic purposes. But 
for some time, I had noticed that, from having been drink¬ 
able and wholesome, it was becoming daily more and moro 
unhe«,lthy and nauseous. Wishing to know the cause of. 
^iiis changejtl took advantage of the departure of the last 
guesf who lunched here this morning, and I went down 
into my cellflr, where there is an aperture giving one the 
opportunity of looking more closely into the well, which is 
a fairly deep one. I lit a candle, and by means of a string 
lowered it down to the surface of the water, wkoro I dis¬ 
covered a something shiny, which seemed to be floating 
there. With an iron hook, a kind of fish-hook with 
several barbs, I succeeded in fishing up a bundle, which 
became unhooked three successive times and splashed back 
heavily to tjie bottom of the well, rising foi*tliwith again to 
the surface of the water. Finally, at the fcou^h attempt, 1 
manag€^ to secure it with my hook, and to land it in my 
cellar. It was a parcel wrapt up in various coverings. As 
soon as I sought to discover its contents, a disagi’eeable 
oddur spread about me. My surprise was e(pial to my terror 
on beholding a human leg. I fortliwith throw it, covers 
and all) in an empty case which happened to be within 
reach. 

It is impossible for me to define the various feelings I ex¬ 
perienced at that moment. I do not think I am more of a 
coward than other people, danger has never frightened me ; 
but, in the silence of this cellar, in the midst of the reflec¬ 
tions of the light cast by my candle on those old blackened 
walls, covered with cobwebs, I fancied for a moment I saw 
fantastic shadows move i*ound and about me. Perspiration 
was beading on my brow, and a shiver ran through all my 
limbs. I left my cellar with the nimbleness of a criminal 
escaping from the scene of his misdeed, taking care to s^ut 
the door behind me, fearful lest that human leg might have 
a desire to follow. I ascended in all haste the dark and damp 
steps of the staircase, and did not stop till I reached the 
small courtyard you see before you. Then only did I freely 
breathe. I am convindbd that, if I had been seen when I 
was exploring the well and had been caught at the moment 
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of opening this dreadful parcel, I might have been accused, 
and even arrested. I could not have sfiid a singJife word in 
self-defence. And—would you believe it ?—it is only since 
your coming here that I feel fully reassured. 

I was just dressing with the view of going to give in- 
•formation, when my friend Ringue* passed the hous<5», and 
I requested him to give you notice of my painfv:! discovery. 
It is now for you, Mr. Commissary, to continue investiga¬ 
tions in this cur sed well, which, I am afraid, hds not as yet 
said its last word. Tire landlord of the house is an old 
friend of my childhood : he lives in the country, and I look 
after his ^interests. The house is kept by an old-maid, 
somewhat deaf, whose mental faculties are considerably on 
the wane. The landlord and I only keep her out of pity, 
waiting for an opportunity of placing her in some kind of 
home. 8he has lived in the house close upon half-a-century; 
she has become attached to it, as ivy does J'O the oak, 
hoping to die h^ere. She is supposed to have been very 
intelligent once upon a time; even now she has odtasional 
moments of perfect lucidity, but these are so scarce and 
so short, that it is impossible to rely on them for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining any kind of information. 

Her name is Modeste Xora ; she hails from the Cham¬ 
pagne. I have heard say that she refused all offers of 
marriage. In her youth she -followed the occupation of 
sempstress; but she has been obliged to give up sewing 
altogether, in consequence of her failing sight. For about 
ten years, she has filled, as best she could, the post of 
doorkeeper. In spite of her unmarried state, she is called 
‘ Mother Michel,’ because of her advanced age—for she is 
seventy—and of her marked predilection for animals, 
notably cats, which hold the first place in her affections. 
She always possesses two or three of them. 

Yesterday, I spoke to her about the water in the well, 
wlp’ch had so rapidly become bad; her Reply was by no 
means a pleasant one : ^ It's Whitey-whitey, my black cat, 
which has disappeared. Poor Whitey-whitey I That 
minx of a girl must have made away with it.’ I could not 
imagine what she was alluding to, for there are no girls in 
the place. Whitey-whitey, was a hahdsome. Angora cat that 
she doted on. The animal had disappeared. I fancied it 
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might have fallen, or have been thrown in the well out of 
spite, anlj! that tjiis was really the cause of the bad condition 
of the water. 

“ Last night, I carefully thought out by what means 
the investigations of which you know the result could 
best«be made. The lodgers, to the number of ten, are all 
quiet sort ♦f people ; old as well as new, they are all known 
to IVfother Michel. If one or other of them is not directly 
or indirectty implicated in this painful affair, it is certain 
that the person who entered the place, in order to throw 
down the well the leg which I have since fished up, must 
have known of its existence and the means of* getting in 
during the night, without disturbing anyone. The house-door 
is constantly kept closed, and any stranger wishing to enter, 
must ring a bell, and the person in charge then pulls thg 
door-string. As regards the lodgers, in the woodwork of 
one of th(^ door-leaves there is hidden an iron knob, which 
only needs pressing to set a spring in motfon, and drive 
back the catch. This Is very convenient for the lodgers as 
well as for the doorkeeper, whose night’s rest need not 
then be disturbed. This secret is a very simjde one; but 
still people have to know of it.” 

His statement finished, Lampon moves in the direction of 
the house-door. The two principal leaves of this door, 
which was formerly a carriage-entrance, have long since 
been made fast, but a panel opened in the right-leaf gives 
the lodgers or other persons admittance into the house. 
Lampon, several times, shows us the secret way of opening 
the door, and calls attention to the string connected with 
the bell hanging in the doorkeeper’s lodge; then, leading 
the way along a passage abutting on a small square court¬ 
yard, he points out the well to us. 

Quite a» legendary, a more than centenarian well, in ex¬ 
cellent preservation ! Above the level ground there rises a 
curb, hewn oui of a single block of stone fixed against the 
wall of the next house. The opening of the well is three 
feet ten inches in diameter; the depth is about sixty-five 
feet; the pulley, serving to raise and lower the only bucket 
by which water is drawn, is suspended from an iron frame¬ 
work fixed into the wSll. 

Opening a door, , wo perceive some steps leading to the 
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cellars, and descend this awkwardly-constructed staircase. 
Lairipon, provided with a hand-lamp, stops at the door of his 
cellar, which, as ho informs us, is the largest in the house. 
The door is closed, but the key is in the lock. Wo enter, 
and, by help of the light cast by Lampon’s lamp and a 
lighted candle which our secretary i» carrying, we obeervo 
that it is filled with full and empty casks, bottles, and 
cases. A portion of the vaulted roof is covered with long 
thick cobwebs, and a strong, cadaverous odouf is observ¬ 
able. Lampon points to a case standing on the gi'ound, 
saying : ^‘Tke leg is there ! 

On the Jlid of the case the words Yalentia oranges ” 
are marked in black capitals. The lid having been 
rcmov’cd, we discover, at the bottom of this case, a shape¬ 
less something, consisting of remnants of string and rags 
and a fragment of flesh emitting a putrid smell. Look¬ 
ing more carefully, wo perceive a human leg, the^esh being 
separated fro^a tl^e tlhiu like the bark of an old apple-tree. 
Lampon goes on to observe tliat when ho fished the "parcel, 
in which he expected to find the doorkeeper’s cat, out of the 
well, not wishing to touch the stuff (ife), he confined himself 
to cutting witli his knife—and that in every direction—tho 
covering which his improvised harpoon had already con- 
si deiably damaged. He cannot, therefore,, give a precise 
description of the way in which the parcel was tied at the 
moment of his gaining possession of it. 

Through the window communicating between the cellar 
and the inside of the well, we examine the latter, which is 
lighted by a lantern lowered close to tho surface of tho 
water. An object, the nature of which wo cannot discover, 
glitters and shines. Perhaps this is merely the effect of tho 
reflection caused by tho light. In order to make quite 
sure, however, tho lantern is drawn up again and Lampon 
fastens a full Vjottle beneath in such a manner that it 
shall hang some eighteen inches lower dowt>, and serve as 
a v)?irmmet. 

Lantern and bottle are now lowered into the well. The 
bottle rests upright on a moving object having a silvery 
sheen; this object gradually sinks into the water. By 
a see-saw movement it gets free frocl the bottle, and im¬ 
mediately rises again to the surface. There is consequently 
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nothingJn the shape of delusive reflection, and that which 
appears to be a bundle really exists. 

* We then proceed to make arrangements for withdrawing 
it from the water without injuring it in any way. Rejecting 
the four-barbed hook commonly called a “ spider,” and 
which Lampon had already made use of, we make some 
experimentil attempts with the pail used for drawing up 
tlie water. We find this recipient too narrow, and the handle 
also prevent it from becoming fixed beneath the object aimed 
at. Some other combination hab to be tried. Lampon now 
produces a large double-handled copper pan, used for making 
jams. W e fasten it by one of the handles to th^end of the 
well-rope. We now low^er this pan from the top of the well, 
until it is level with the opening made in Lampon’s cellar, 
and we instruct Leroy, our secretary, to keep hold of the 
rope; then going down to the eating-house-keeper’s cellar 
again, and gassing our arms through the apertiire, we pull the 
copper pan towards us by the other handl«, to which we fix 
a stroiijj cord. Our se(-retary allows the rope to work slowly 
off the pulley ; we on our part gently lower the cord in our 
hands. The vessel now touches the surface of the water, filts, 
and sinks after forcing aside and descending beneath the 
bundle which blocj^ed the way. It rests at the bottom of the 
well whilst the object we wish to get hold of once more riscis 
to the surface. But the lantern not giving us sufficient light 
to guide us efiectually, several candles are lit and suspended 
here and there along the sides of the well. 

• Combining our movements with those of Leroy, the pan 
is gradually raised, and the parcel, caught just below the 
middle, lies of its own accord at the bottom of the vessel. 
It is thus secured without suffering the slightest damage. 
Its ascent continu.es until it becomes level with the eye. 
The cord wid hold is now fastened to a nail in such a manner 
as to keep the pan within convenient reach,, and the con¬ 
tents, after being removed, are deposited on a plank pl^^ed 
rendy for the purpose. 

We now set about examining the parcel. It is eighteen 
inches long by nine inches broad. Some new thin string, 
the ends of which are joined by wliat is called a ‘^rose- 
knot,” is wound round^t. We untie this string; no kind 
of damage has been done to the wrap, consisting of a piece 
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of black glazed calico, the end-flaps of which are knotted 
together, allowing pieces of the stuff to hang down like 
a rabbit’s ears; the middle of the bundle is sewn together 
with black thread. The knots having been unfastened, the 
thread having been pulled out, we remove the calico, which, 
.when fully unfolded, measures a square yard. Two®sides 
of it are hemmed. Beneath this fii'st wrap appe^ars a 
second one, consisting of the leg of a pair of corded ii’on-grey 
cloth trousers. The portion of the leg nearest to the waist 
has been cut off, evidently to remove the buttons bearing 
the manufacturer’s name, or indicating some tailor’s trade¬ 
mark. Tliese trousers seem to have been made for a 
shortish individual. 

Inside this second covering we find a human leg, like the 
one fished up by Lampon. The calf is not very developed, 
but at first sight it is impossible to say whether the limb 
belongs to a man or to a woman. The leg, bt>wever, has 
still a stocking on, the length of which proves that it may 
have been fastened by means of a garter above the knee, 
at the extremity of the thigh. This brown cotton stocking 
has had a few inches cut off at its upper end, doubtless 
with the object of destroying some kind of mark. A very 
slight difference in the material, indicates that the upper 
end of a woollen sock has been joined to tlie lower ex¬ 
tremity of the leg of a stocking. This portion of a sock 
bears a mark half worn away, yet sufiiciently distinct, how¬ 
ever, to be recognised; it consists of the letter B between 
two crosses :— 

4" B 4-. 

No pins have been used to fasten the bundle. Bvery 
join has been secured by sewing. We forthwith send for 
two medical men to examine these human rei^ains; and, 
whilst waitiYig for these gentlemen, we make arrangements 
in order to determine if anything else of a suspicious 
character remains at the bottom of the well. For this 
purpose, we forward, by the intermediary of constable 
Bingu6, to the officer in charge of the fiie-brigade of the 
Rue du Yieux-Colombier, the following requisition :— 

We, Commissary of Police of the Od^on district: 

‘‘Considering that two human legs have just been dis- 
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covered ki the well of a house situated in the Rue 
Piincesse; 

“ Also, that these remains have in no respect the nature 
of anatomical specimens used in anatomical and surgical 
schools, or in one of the Paris hospitals; 

“ "fhat there is presumption of crime : 

“ Beg, anti request if needful, the officer in charge of the 
fire-brigade J:o have the goodness to place at our disposal 
a sufficient number of men and the requisite materials to 
set about sounding and emptying the aforesaid well; 

Wo to take possession of all effects, papers, and objects 
which may be discovered therein. * 

‘‘ Given at Paris, the 26th day of January, 1869. 

The Commissary of Police, 

G. Mace.” 

Constabh^ Champy, assistant to his colleague Ringu6, 
announces the arrival of two medical men. wlfo have for a 
long tifhe been attached to the force. We have the two legs, 
that had been fished out of the well, taken from the cellar 
to the courtyard, where they are deposited on a cask, and 
the medical gentlemen commence their examination. They 
agree that these two legs have been neatly severed above 
the knee by means of a butcher’s knife, used by a skilled 
hand; but the state of decomposition in which the limbs 
are does not permit them to determine very precisely, at 
the moment, how long they have been in the water, or what 
tlie sex of the individual may have been. 

We insist upon being definitely informed respecting these 
two points, as indispensable for the opening of the inquiry. 
Once more these gentlemen make their examination, and, 
having done so with the greatest care, conclude ; 

That tli« time the limbs have been in the well may bo 
computed at a month; 

That these tw6 legs seem to be those of a female. 

The medico-legal report is drawn up to this effect, anef^n 
accordance with the requirements of the law, is sworn to 
and deposited in our hands. We thereupon forward these 
human remains to the Morgue, accompanied with the fol¬ 
lowing instructions : * 

‘‘We, Commissary of Police, 
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“ Request the Registrar of the Morgue to receive and 
keep in the best possiWe state of preservation, compatible 
with the means at his disposal, 

Two human legs covered with woman’s stockings, 
which have been fished up this day, between three an^d five 
‘o’clock in the afternoon, out of the well of a house situated 
in the Rue Princesse. * r 

Wo likewise request him to take charge ®f, get dried 
and disinfected, the string, wraps, and cloth, which en¬ 
veloped these mortal remains, as well as the stocking 
marked B -f, the whole to be eventually placed under 
seal, with explanatory label, in order to be at the disposal of 
justice. 

“ Given at Paris, the 2r)th day of January, 1869. 

“ The Commissary of Police, 

** G. Mace.” 

Sub-lieutenant Zetlu, of the fire-brigade, now anaves to 
phice himself at our disposal, with a detjichment consisting of 
a sergeant, a corporal, and seven men. They forthwith set to 
work. Corporal Thema, wearing the apparatus oi’dinaiily 
used for the purpose, goes down the well, and, after an exami¬ 
nation which has lasted a few minutes, lias himself di'awn 
up again without having made any kind of discovery, Bach 
fireman in his turn explores the well, but their investiga¬ 
tions likwise remain fruitless. All arc of opinion that thei*o 
is at least a depth of six feet of water, and that a minute 
inspection is impossible till the well shall have been drained. 
Their suction-pump is now made use of and worked with 
the utmost activity * but, after having befm employed for 
three hours, it is found that this pump is powerless to obtain 
the required result. Lieutenant Zetlu consequently with¬ 
draws with his staff, leaving only one fireman in charge. 

Thereupon, we immediately request by letter the manager 
ofcthe Richer Company to place at our disposal a body of 
his men, forwarding at the same time, to the Public Prose¬ 
cutor and the Prefect of Police, a short report of the pre¬ 
ceding events. At eleven o’clock at night, a squad of men 
from the Richer Company arrives, as<-requested. Their pump 
is forthwith set to work without delay, and at midnight 
the well is empty. The fireman left beliind in charge goes 
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down it, ^examines it, looks about, moves the ooze, and 
finally requests to be drawn up again, declaring ho has 
discovered nothing. 

We thereupon 'order constables Kingu4 and Champy to 
keep o|i the watch within the house in order to take notice, 
with a view to ulterior report, of any incident which might 
occur in the course of the night. 

We then viithdraw, after having closed the present report, 
to which we annex the medico-legal report, in order tliat 
the whole may be forthwith sent to the private residence of 
the Public Prosecutor, ^ 

The Commissary of Police^ 

G. Mace. 



CHAPTER ly. 


JUSTICE AND POLICE. 

Having alreaJy held an ofiicial position in the Tenth 
Arrondissement, I had just been appointed Commissary of 
Police anti attached to the Od^on district. This was the 
first time I had acted in the capacity of an officer belonging 
to the judiciary police, in a case of such exceptional gravity. 
To make use of a vulgar expression, “ things looked very 
blue,” and I foresaw the heavy and laborious task I was 
about to unjlertake, to explain the presence ^f those two 
human legs in *the well in the Rue Princesse. It would 
have been easy enough for me to decline following up this 
inquiry, and to induce the Public Prosecistor to depute it 
to one of my colleagues, who was not only my senior in 
the service, but who could boast of more experience than 
myself. A secret intuition, however, told nje that I should 
arrive at a satisfactory result. I was, therefore, fully 
determined to obtain permission from the legal authorities 
to proceed personally with the continuation of the in¬ 
vestigation that I had just commenced. 

At one o’clock in the morning, on quitting the house in 
the Rue Princesse, where I left constables Ringu6 and 
Champy permanently in charge, I went straight to my office. 
.By one of those singular administrative paradoxes, tlio 
police offices happened to lie outside my special district— 
being situated at Ko. 53, Rue d’Ass^is, in ^’-the Notre- 
Dame-des-Ohamps district—so that both my staff as well as 
^j;self were under the supervision of one of my colleagues. 
This state of things was very inconvenient for the business 
that I had to transact, and more especially for those under 
my jurisdiction, who were thereby put to considerable loss 
of time, which interfered seriously with their affiirs. During 
the summer, they were able to shorten their road by going 
through the Jardin du Luxembourg ; but, in winter, they 
40 
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were obliged to take a long and unpleasantAund.-^ This un¬ 
desirable condition of things has since bee^nodified. 

My own room, being a continuation of the outer offices 
connected with it, w^s situated on the ground flam*: it was 
lighted by a double glass-door opening on to a small garden, 
which*was in direct comtaiuni^xtion with the Hue Bonaparte, • 
facing, the g^tes of the Jardin du Luxembourg. I therefore 
had two way^ of gaining admittance : the first, the principal 
one and accessible to the public, opened on to the Kuo 
d’Assas; the second, my own private one, on to the Kuo 
Bonaparte. The offices being closed on my return from the 
Hue Krincesse, I entered my room by the private door; 
Monsieur LeroJ^accompanied me. 

Before forwar?^hg my official report to the Public Prose¬ 
cutor, I ifrote dd^n in all haste—dictating at the same time 
to my secretary the counterpart to be sent to the Prefect 
of Police—-f^other special leport, for the pu^ose of this 
being^atMched to the account of my proceedings. I tliereiii 
stated niy first impressions, as well as my personal reflections, 
mattei’S purely hypothetical, and which would have been out 
of place in an official report. The official report, which is a 
legal document in the fullest sense of the word, should 
contain notliing but precise facts, witnessed and authenti¬ 
cated, end about which no kind of doubt can be entertained. 
Here are, in substance, the contents of this supplementary 
report:— 

•“The human limbs, drawn up from the well in the Rue 
Princesse, are not anatomical specimens; they seem to have 
belonged to a person of the female sex, and were separately 
tied up in a piece of black glazed calico, measuring a square 
yard, the extremities of which were fastened in knots, allow¬ 
ing the end* of the material to hang down like the ears of 
a rabbit, as with large bales of merchandise. This method of 
wrapping and t}»ing parcels by double fastenings, top 
bottom, is specially in use among tailors and sempstresses, 
but more particularly among the former; and, from the mode 
in which these knots have been tied, it seems to me that we 
are justified in believing that a tailor had to do with them; 
for sempstresses have a way of joining the four ends of their 
wrappers in the shape of a cross, when doing up goods 
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to deliver to their customers. The coverings, ,therefore, 
which enveloped the legs seem to me to have been those of 
a journeyman tailor. 

“ The proprietors of first-class establishments use silken 
wrappers, tailors of an inferior position, “ satin-de-Ohine,” 
while journeymen, working at home* use black glazed *calico, 
because of its trifling cost. I purpose, therefore, to ,direct 
my seaich among the latter. In the house ^in the Hue 
Princesse there are neither sempstresses nor tailors. All 
the lodgers are known to be respectable, and I do not 
think that the guilty person is to be found amongst 
them. The woman in charge is aged and somewhat crazy ; 
there is nothing to be got from her for the time being. 
Monsieur Larapon’s establishment is respectably conducte(l. 
His usual customers are journeymen printers and work¬ 
people employed by dealers in religious articles. The 
closets of t}ie place can only be reached t^irough the 
room at the back of the shop, there being none in the 
yard. 

“ On one of the victim’s stockings there exists a mark 
which, later on, may serve as a clue; it is a letter placed 
between two crosses :— 

4" B -f* 

** The mark has nothing in common with those usually 
made by laundresses to identify the linen entrusted to their 
care. For the present, I have no more serious data. I am 
as yet in the vast field of conjecture.” 

At the conclusion of the report intended for the Prefect 
of Police, I requested him to be good enough to give in¬ 
structions for me to have access to all documents relating to 
individuals who had disappeared during the ]jrevious six 
months, and whose names commenced with the letter B. 
My reports being now signed and closed, I ordered a con- 
sj&ilble, whom I had taken from the poli&-station of the 
Place Saint-Sulpice, to convey them, as well as my official 
report, to their addresses; then, after having examined in 
the office-books the complaints and claims which had been 
made in the course of the evening, and having likewise 
taken cognisance of the accidents reported during my 
absence, I signed a few important letters, and finally, at 
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two o'clock in the morning, my secretary and I lelt the 
premises, and went each to his own home. 

At that time I was living in the Rue Vavin, and I had 
no great way to go to reach there. In spite of the day’s 
fatigue, it was impossible for me to get a wink of sleep that 
night? This mysterious affair kept me wide awake. It' 
was ail very Veil for me to cudgel my brains; I could not for 
the life of n^e succeed in discovering the guiding thread, 
which was to steer me through the shoals of this mystery. 
The next morning at eight, my usual hour, I reached the 
office. 

The previous evening, I had authorised Lampoh to keep 
his establishment open all night, in order to facilitate the 
watch of constables Ringue and Charnpy, whom I had left 
there, with instructions to be at the office the moment it 
opened. On entering my private room, I found they had 
already arri ved, and I heard them relating to the messenger 
the inci^lents of the previous night. * 

“ The report of that lugubrious discovery,” said Ringu6, 

was soon all over the neighbourhood, and, after^^the Com¬ 
missary’s departure, my friend’s place became invaded by a 
crowd eager for news. Whilst drinking, each mani^ad his 
say. All sorts of tales went round ; but not a single 
surmise was made which it was worth one’s while to re¬ 
member. Everybody—without ever having known her, be 
it said—pitied the unfortunate woman, the victim of some 
snare, whose legs had been cut off, and general opinion was 
hostile to the police who would no more discover the name 
of the victim than that of the murderer. The place was 
full all night long, and Lampon must have netted big 
takings. The festivities of the 16th of August and New 
Year’s Day have never brought him such a windfall. 

‘‘ Would you believe it ? ” Ringu6 went on to say, that 
that booby Lamj)on has positively got rid of the stewpan^ 
he lent us to fish up the second leg with. The sight of tl-# 
utensil in his kitchen was too much for him. It was use¬ 
less for me to preach to him that, if once well scoured out, 
it would be as good as if new from the maker—no, he 
wouldn’t hear a single word. In his opinion, a pan 
whi(ih had 'been taken from the fire to fish up pieces of 
human flesh out of a well, should no longer be used for 
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making jam. Consequently, this morning, as sooir as it was 
light, he went out to swap it for another one at Delzangle’s, 
the coppersmith in the Rue du Gindre.”* 

“Your friend seems in no end of a funk,’^ remarked 
Champy. 

“ Not he,” replied Ringu4, “his disposition is an excellent 
one, always ready to do a good turn ; but the liian is«singu- 
larly sensitive.” 

I called the two policemen ; they came and stood like 
soldiers without their arms, erect and immovable. Ringue 
informed me that the doorkeeper, Mademoiselle Xoi'u, whom 
he had jiist seen, was still more taciturn and incoherent 
than the evening before. To every question put to her, 
she replied by laments in connexion with “ Whitey-whitey, 
all black,” her lost cat. 

“ I don't think anything is to be got out of the old girl,'^ 
concluded tjpe officer. e- 

“ That is not «ny opinion,’’ observed* Champy. “ Like my¬ 
self, she comes from the Champagne country, and, assuming 
that she left the neighbourhood not too long ago, I might 
perhaps, as a fellow-countryman of hers, draw her out a bit 
by reminding her of this and that in those pai'ts. I am 
quite sure that people never forget then* birthplace, however 
crazy they may be. Besides, I have an idea which has 
haunted me all nii^ht.” 

“ You have stuck to it pretty closely, for fear of .its being 
taken away, I suppose ? ” said Ringu^. “ Well, out with it, 
now, before the commissary.” 

“ Here it is :—You remember the man witli the hams who 
came from Langres, and whom you wanted to take to the 
station-hou.se, one night when we were on duty in the Carre- 
four de Buci ? ” 

“ Yes, and what of it ? ^ 

“ What of it—-what of it ? I hardly know myself, but 
jQinehow—well, I Can’t help thinking of trie little fellow 1 ” 
“And what is it you think about him ? ” 

“ He said he lived in the Rue Princesse : suppose he were 
Mother Michel’s husband ? ” 

“ Why, she’s a spinster ! 

“ Her lover, then ? ” 

“ She is more than seventy, man 1 
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Her |on, perhaps ? " 

Grandson, maybe! No, no, friend Champy, you are 
jnsb going a bit too far. You are young, you are energetic 
and mean well, but what you want is expeiaence. Go and 
see Mother Michel,, as one of her countrymen. Go and 
iiiake«love to her if yoif like, but, mind you, nothing rash ; be • 
prud^t, especially in what you say to her.” 

Champy hung liis head, he was overcome but not con¬ 
vinced. for myself, I had silently listened to this pic¬ 
turesque, graceful dialogue, and without exactly knowing 
why I had been struck by the words ; Carre four do Biiciy 
one night — Rue Princesse — hams—little fellow this 

now rushed through my head, as Champy would have said, 
and I promised myself to ask the two constables later on 
to give me the details of the incident in question. 

Precisely ^^t noon, I was at the Palais do Just^ce, and sent 
in my card to Monsieur Desarnauts, at that time Public 
Prosecutor. A moment afterwards I was ushered into his 
study. This official, decorated, wearing a white tie, solemn 
in word and bearing, received me standing. 

“ I have here,” he said, “ the official and private reports 
you forwarded me last night. This afiair is a grave—a very 
grave one; it seems to me to be bristling with difficulties, I 
do not say that they are insurmountable, but still they are 
out of the common. In all this, the unknown plays the 
principal part. I coincide in the opinions expressed in your 
rc^wrt, and which, through prudence, you have been quite 
right in keeping out of the official document; yes, the two 
legs certainly belonged to the human body, remnants of 
which have been found here and there during the last 
month. I am going to intrust the investigation to Mon¬ 
sieur Douet* d’Arcq, the examining magistrate ; go and see 
him and come to an understanding with him as to how the 
inquiry shall be* conducted, and keep me well informed,^ 
either by calling here or by writing to me.” 

Monsieur Desarnauts wrote down a few words on the 
blank portion of a printed form, which he drew from a 
portfolio, and handed to me, with my official report, a 
document worded as follows ;— • 
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**The Public Prosecutor to the Court of Firstoinstance, 
sitting at Paris. 

Considering the documents hereto appended, showing 
against 

Unhno'imiy 

Suspicion of murder, ^ ' 

Considering articles 47 of the Code of Oriminf^l Pro¬ 
cedure, and 296 and following of the Penal Co^le, 

Requests Monsieur Douet d’Arcq, examining magistrate, 
to inquire into the matter in accordance with the law., 

“ Given at our office the 27th day of January, 1869. 

Desarnauts.’’ 

Provided with this document, which was to accredit me to 
the examining magistrate, I first went to Monsieur Larousse, 
chief secretary to the Public Prosecutor’s office, to have the 
documents collated and entered. This functionary, whoso 
kindliness r^as proverbial, received mo with his usual 
courtesy, and, arfter having the papers which I presented 
to him registered, he placed them in a large portfolio of 
stout grey paper, on the outside of which was printed the 
following formula, which he filled up with such particulars 
as could then be given:— 
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M. D^UET D’ARCQ. — M . 

ITo. of the Examining Magistrate: . . * 

Puhlic Prosecutor'^a Office of the Com*t of First Instance. 

-- 1^ - 

• * 

No..of Registry of the Court: . 

# 

No. of Record Office: . 

ODEON DISTRICT 

Date of the complaint: January 26th, 1869. 

PvEMARKS. 

M .. 

iw. P.P.* M . ; . 

X . 

ayaimt 

Unknown. 

Presumption of Murder. 

Proofs of guilt : 

CHARGES. 

, Preliminary charge : 
January 27th, 1869. 
Pinal charge : 
.‘. 186.. 

Sentence pronounced: 
. 186. . 


On receiving this large portfolio I felt iny heart beat 
violently; I heUl hands the brief of My First Crime,' 

the basis of an important criminal investigation. I at onc<^ 
called upon the magistrate referred to. Prior to this I 
had had no opportunity of coming into contact with 
Monsieur Douet d’Arcq, but I knew his reputaitiop, which 
was that of a man of superior intellect^ and also of a gentle¬ 
man. It was to this able and clear-minded official that 
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the responsibility was generally entrusted of unravelling 
delicate cases and mysterious dramas. I felt somewhat 
nettled at the thought that he might possibly appoint one 
of my colleagues to follow up the affair. I feared lest ray 
youth might not inspire a" shrewd and clever magistrate, 

- such as he was, with sufficient confidence, and I resolved to 
do my best to produce a favourable impressic^ upon him. 
I timidly knocked at the door of his office, whicft was 
numbered 14. * 

“ Come in,” replied a grave voice from within. 

I turned the handle. Monsieur D’Arcq had just finished 
the examrlnation of an individual charged with bigamy. 

That will do,” he said to the gendarmes; “ you can 
take the defendant away.” 

The nature of the documents in my hand was sufficient, to 
explain my status, With a bow I introduced myself. 
Monsieur D’Arcq answered with a bow full of courtesy, 
and, taking^ my, portfolio, pointed to a chain He read 
both of my reports with the greatest attention, and then 
cast an inquiring look on me. 

I thereupon communicated to him my impressions and 
special observations with reference to the matter which had 
brought me thither—things that would have been out of 
place in a report. As I sp^ke I saw the magistrate’s face 
brighten little by little. My explanation at an end. Monsieur 
Douet d’Arcq submitted me to a species of cross-examination. 

How long have you been appointed Commissary of 
Police ? ” • , 

About a year, sir.” 

** How old are you 1 ” 

“ Thirty-three.” 

You ara very young to have charge of such a di.strict 
as that of the Od^on. You have succeeded a man who 
enjoyed a most favourable reputation. I mean Monsieur 
Monvalle. I often used to meet him at the sou-ees of the 
Senate. He had the confidence of the highest legal 
authorities, and Monsieur Troplong used to speak of him in 
the most flattering terms. He was a very -excellent com¬ 
missary, as well as a di.stinguished numismatist; his collec¬ 
tion of medals is a very curious on^.” 

** 1 am deeply sensible of my predecessor's value and up- 
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rightness from a professional point of view,’^ I replied, and 
I am d<Sng my utmost to follow in his footsteps,” 

“ Your district is not without its dangers. The students 
are troublesome, even turbulent; well, they do to some extent 
what all of us have done at their .time of life, but just now 
they# happen to be particularly obstreperous, and it is 
necessary tp use a good deal of caution and tact with 
theid.” 

I am f&lly alive, sir, to the difficulties of my position, 
and I do my best to prove equal to the situation. My 
superiors, Monsieur Nusse, Chief of the City Police, and 
Monsieur Marseille, Controller-General, whose private 
secretary I was once upon a time, recommended me to the 
Prefect of Police to succeed Monsieur Monvalle in the 
Qddon district. It was from them that I learnt to be firm 
and kind at the same time ; <and this, I am of opinion, is 
what is remiired to manage students. I am young, I admit, 
but 1 believe that *I have already acquired the necessary 
experionce. I entered the service when I was seventeen 
years of age; I have mounted the different rungs of the 
administrative hierarchy slowly, and step by step. If I 
happen to be at this time Commissary of Police of the 
Odcon district, I owe it to my industry and to the support 
of the distinguished officials under whose orders I won my 
spurs.” 

“A man,” said Monsieur Douet d’Arcq, ‘^may have 
zealously and intelligently performe<J the duties of Com¬ 
missary’s secretary and yet not possess all the necessary 
qualifications for the appointment itself, which requires that 
he should be the close auxiliary of the Public Prosecutor 
and the e^ramining magistrate.” 

I think as you do, sir : an excellent secretary may turn 
out only«a^ indifferent Commissary of Police. The secretary 
merely assists in tlie despatch of legal and administrative 
business ; providing he possesses a certain amount of tact 
and a fair share of intelligence, he may even give a relatife 
kind of satisfaction to the public in his chief’s absence ; to 
do this he does not stand in need of the judgment, shrewd¬ 
ness, and spirit of penetration and decision without which 
the Commissary of Pblice would be unable worthily to 
perforin his functions in difficult circumstances. Such 
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qualities, I am of opinion, may develop themselves by 
practice, but they ciin scarcely be acquired; no, they must 
be inborn and instinctive. However intelligent a man 
may be, if he possesses no vocation, no gift in the shape 
of police-like scent dnd instinct, no love for* the mysterious 
stimulated by experience in the craft, he • can be ncvthing 
more than a mediocrity in matters of the kipd. During 
his first year of office, a Paris Commissary of Police’ must 
show what he is capable of doing, and pr(ive that he 
possesses intelligence, perseverance, and prudence—in ,a 
word, every desii-able attribute to successfully conduct bases 
entrusted<ito his care.” 

I wish with all my heart,” replied Monsieur Douet 
d’Arcq, that the matter which brings you here may afford 
you the opportunity of showing that you possess the quali¬ 
ties you refer to ; but yet, you must agree with me that, in 
spite of all your good will, if chance does not come a little 
to our assistance, we shall be under the painful' necessity of 
pigeon-holing the documents relating to the affair.”*^ 

Let us then hope, sir, that chance, backed up by our 
energy, will be in our favour/’ 

“ To business then,” concluded Monsieur Douet d’Arcq. 
“ The date of the disappearance of the individual whose 
remains have been found in various places, is as unknown 
to us as his name, sex, and ago ; we are also unacquain 
ted with the locality where he was dismembered. The first 
thing to be done is to reconstruct this human body, to give 
it life and make it speak as it were. Are we face to face 
with the result of revenge, an unpremeditated murder, or a 
deliberate Jissassinalion ? Carnival-time is upon us, the 
period of masked balls, and it is possible that the leg of the 
trousers,.in which one of the human limbs found in the 
well was clad, may have been worn either by a^man or by 
a woman. That therefore furnishes no positive indication.” 

“ I do not consider that it does ; still, it may prove to be 
df use at any given moment.” 

Monsieur Douet d’Aycq shook his head. “ Everything 
is mysterious in this case; all we can do at present is to 
surmise. You persist then in asking me to impose upon 
you the responsibility of sheddin^dight upon this chaotic 
darkness ? ” 
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“ ThaJ, sir, is my most anxious wish, for I do not despair 
of arriving at some kind of result before long. But some¬ 
thing tells me that this case, full of puzzles and mysteries, 
will never go for trial.” 

“ You have, then, something to go upon ? 

Nothing whatever*, sir.” 

“ Then I«io not understand you.” 

It seems to me that some unforeseen event will hasten 
the solution.” 

“ Perhaps you are a seer ? ” remarked Monsieur Douet 
d’Arcq, with a touch of sceptical irony. 

By no means, sir, I am neither a seer nor a believer in 
s\xpernatural things, I speak as it were instinctively. Favour 
me with your confidence ; the matter on hand is a grave 
one, and I am in hopes that the coming month will not 
have passed without some kind of solution of it.” 

“ Very wgll then, I will give you the neces.^ry powers,” 
said Monsieur Douet d’Arcq, drawing from the pigeon¬ 
holes priced close to his writing-table, a printed form, which 
he handed to his clerk. 

He then dictated as follows:— 

WARRANT OF INQUIRY. 

We, Douet d’Arcq, Examining Magistrate of the Court 
of First Instance, of the Department of the Seine, 

Considering the proceedings commenced against a per¬ 
son unknown ; 

• Considering that two human legs have been found in the 
well of a house situated in the Hue Princesse ; 

That these are now lying at the Morgue in order that 
they may there be subjected to the examination of Doctor 
Tardieu, specially commissioned by us to that effect; 

That thdy seem to belong to the other human remains 
lately recovered from the Seine and the Canal Sainb- 
Martin; • ^ 

That it is necessary to proceed to active investigations. 

Do hereby empower Monsieur Mac6, Commissary of 
Police, to continue the inquiry commenced by him; to pro¬ 
ceed to every necessaiy investigation and search, with a 
view to discovering the identity of the victim, and of the 
murderer or murderers; to examine all witnesses; to carry 
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out every needful perquisition ; to seize and pla,<?e under 
seal every object, articles of wearing-apparel, papers, letters, 
cards, and notes susceptible of throwing light on the affair, 
and finally to transmit to us directly the official reports 
drawn up and the objects placed under seal, serving to es¬ 
tablish the charge. ® . . * 

Given at Paris, the 27th day of January, 18^9. 

The clerk handed the warrant of inquiry to Monsieur 
Douet d’Arcq, who, after reading it carefully, signed 
it and gave it to me, shaking hands at the same 
time. 

Good luck, Mr. Commissary ? ” he said, at the moment 
of my taking leave. 

I cordially thanked him, adding that I intended to set 
pliickily to work. 

On leaving the Palais de Justice I went str^dglit to the 
Morgue. The senior attendant was on duty ; 1 found him 
engaged in sprucing up the two legs I had caused to be de¬ 
posited there. 

On perc€iiving me, he said, whilst going on with his 
work : “ Mr. Commissary, I’ve just bet a quart with my 
new chum—a bumptious bloke, who wants ,to teaeh his 
grandmother to suck eggs—that those tw’o legs fished up by 
you out of the water of the well, never carried a woman— 
I’m rather a judge of women’s legs; they’re not a bit like 
these. I rather fancy that your two district sawbones 
have fought shy of examining the stuff too near. I doift 
mind putting my nose to them, and, when I was touching 
them up, I saw in a jiffy that they were no woman’s legs. 
You’ll see if Pr. Tardieu, for he’s one of the right sort, 
doesn’t tell you so to-morrow. I’ve just got the stuff ready 
for him—the bonei^nd in the drain of the Rue Jacob, as 
well as the thigh fished out of the river, near the Pont 
des Saint-P^res. Ile’lJ see clear, old Tittdieu will, and 
he’ll just tell you what it all is. I suppose you noticed 
the piece of the breeches which covered one of the legs ? 
Well, I tell you it formed part of the trousers of a little 
old man, and you’ll see if it isn’t sq. As for ^he two legs, 
though they ain’t shaggy, I am cock-sure they never 
belonged to a woman T’ 
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I patta stop to this fanciful and by far too elangy 
chatter, by asking when I could affix my seals.*^ 

“ To-morrow,” replied the attendant, “ the things will bo 
dry and disinfected.’ 

On quitting the Morgue, I went at once to the Pre¬ 
fecture of Police. *My ffi*st visit was to Monsieur* 
Mott#tal. •In accordance with the Prefect of Police’s 
instructions^ the chiei Df the 1st Division handed to me 
the papers relating to those persons who had disappeared 
during the last six months, and whose names commenced 
with the letter B. There were a hundred and twenty-two 
of them; thirty-eight men and eighty-four wohaen. In 
the course of my career, I have remarked that women, being 
probably a lighter and craftier commodity, disappear much 
more easily than men. I took my first pick, and forthwith 
loturned a hundred and eight documents, which were 
relegated to*their green cases—the colour of hope, probably 
because^ when once the documents are confided to them, all 
expectation of being successful in a search is abandoned 1 I 
took away with me the papers relating to the remaining 
fourteen, all of whom were females who had inhabited either 
the fifth, sixth, or seventh ArrondissementSi For each 
one of these documents I gave a receipt, which was placed 
in its empty green case. 

‘From the 1st Division I went to call on my former 
superior. Monsieur Nusse, Chief of the City Police, to 
ask for the assistance of two detectives, who had become 
indispensable to me. On being received by Monsieur 
Nusse, I explained to him the use .1 intended to put them 
to. 

“ Since it is to search for persons who have disappeared,*' 
replied my former chief, “ I will provide you with officers 
from one of the inquiry divisions; you are awaro that 
investigations of the kind contemplated always devolve 
upon them." ^ 

It is’because of this," I replied, that I am anxious to 
have a couple of detectives in their place. I‘ have no kind of 
antipatliy or personal prejudice against the officers of the 
inquiify—nay,let me out with it—political inquiry divisions; 
but these gentry, being only accustomed to find out people’s 
opinions, do not always possess the needful experience 
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and requisite patience in order to follow up link link a 
criminal inquiry, which is often a very long one and rarely 
lucrative. . This political body seems to me to be ac¬ 
customed to do as little as possible, beyond handing in long 
accounts of expenses, in order to induce people to think 
diow very busy they have been; besides, they are led to see 
and study in everything merely the political aspect of the 
case, even where politics are quite out of place.’* 

“ And yet,” coldly remarked my former chief, contrary 
to his usual way with me, ‘^you cannot deny that the 
members of the inquiry divisions, having already been 
occupied in making inquiries respecting the persons who 
have disappeared—the documents concerning whom I see in 
your hands—are far more qualified than any others to 
continue the investigations necessary for the discovery of 
the individuals you are in search of, or whose fate you are 
anxious to ijjuid out. From previous proceedings, they are 
already acquainted with the families and connections of the 
persons you want; new faces would only impair the 
results you seek. Take therefore the tw^o inspectors I offer 
you, and who will be at your office to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock, and then, if you are hot satisfied with them, 
we can make other arrangements.” 

“ We shall only lose time, you will see—” 

Come,” added Monsieur Nusse, tapping mo in a friencyy 
manner on the shoulder, “ I see that, since you have been 
appointed Commissary of Police, you are prejudiced against 
my inquiry division. How is that 2 ” ‘■ 

The fact is that in my official capacity I sometimes see 
your political agents at work; in a word, sir, they deserve 
no compliments.” 

** Well, you shall see them at work again, the two I will 
send you to-morrow, and I am positive that later on you 
will come and thank me for their valuable co-operation.” 

“ I wish it with all my heart, though I do not expect it; 
out you insist, and I must bow to your decision.**. 

I went away greatly disappointed. The coming of these 
inspectors betokened not aid in my laborious task,* but an 
additional complication that I should liave to str uggle with. 
Unfortunately, my forebodings were realised. 



CHAPTER V. 


DISAPPEARANCE OP THREE PERSONS : A OIRL, A YOUNO 
, MARRIED WOMAN, AND A WIDOW. 

On returning from the Prefecture, I busied myself with 
various matters connected with the office, and*the day 
passed without nly being able to examine the papers which 
I had obtained from the archives of the 1st Division. I took 
them home with me, and spent the evening in looking over 
and studying them. At night, when everything is cal^ 
and quiet around, when nothing distracts one from the 
task on whic4i one is engaged, work becomes eJsy, and our 
idea^ ar% clear and more precise. 

From an examination of these documents, I gathered 
that, out of fourteen persons, eleven had left Paris to retire 
either into the country or abroad. There remained three 
as to whose traces no kind of * discovery could be made : a 
girl, a young married woman, and a widow, who had 
inhabited the districts of La Monnaie and the Oddon. 

The married woman, whose maiden-name was Badine 
Colette, and who was the wife of a certain Monsieur 
Becroisc, and an umbrella-maker by trade, was twenty-four 
years of age. On the 23rd of December, 1868, she had 
deserted the domestic hearth to follow her lover, who was 
her husband’s friend and tailor, a man of the name of 
Mayeux, whose last known address was in the Kuo Prin- 
cesse. The husband, Becroix, was a huckster, living in the 
Hue Guisarae ; his speciality was cheese, which he would 
pile up a**tistical^ on a small hand-barrow. The variety' 
and excellent quality of his wares had gained for him the*^ 
nick-name of ‘‘ walking cheese.” He was well known in 
the vicinity of the Marchd Saint-Germain, and made no 
less than ten francs a day 

His application to the Prefect of Police with respect to 
his wife was rather eccentric. In a fantastical style, he 
merely asked for the return of the faithless one to the 
05 
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conjugal roof, and formally promised that he v'ould no 
longer have his clothes of his former friend Mayeux. The 
orthography of his letter was on a par with its style. In 
spite of Becroix’s pressing solicitations and promises, his 
spouse had hitherto remained unfoiind. 

One of the other two persons that. had disappeared was 
a widow Bernier, whose maiden-name was Com ant B^^lbine, 
she was twenty-seven years of age, a sempstress by trade, and 
had occupied, for a period of five years, a tidily-furnished 
room in the Rue Saint-Sulpice. On the morning of the 
i^Oth of December, which was a Sunday, she had gone out 
elaborateiy dressed, and, when leaving her key with the 
doorkeeper, had said : “I am going away for a couple of 
days, don’t forget to give my little canary Fifi its water.” 
No one had seen her since, and Fifi had died of thirst. 

Several days after her departure, her relations, having 
been inforin^d of it by the doorkeeper, had set^inquiries on 
foot; but every attempt made to find her had remained 
futile—(administrative style). It was strange. A few days 
previous to the 20th of December she had received from 
Maitre Poulain, a notaiy at Reuilly-le-R4al, a sum of ten 
thousand francs, inherited from an aged aunt. She had 
been awaiting this sum to make her cousin her second 
husband. She was childless. Her disappearance had greatly 
puzzled her relatives and neighbours, in fact all those who 
were acquainted with her mode of life and her regular 
habits. 

The girl who had disappeared, and who likewise remained 
untraceable, was called Agnes B4vue. She was a native of 
Nanterre, was seventeen years of age, and employed in the 
capacity of an apprentice at a celebrated milliner’s in the 
Rue du Bac, who had adhered to certain traditions of the 
past, notably the use of the “ trotter.” ^ 

Everybody knows the trotter,” not perhaps from having 
^eeen him, but at all events from having «heard him men¬ 
tioned. Whilst on her way to deliver goods at the houses 
of her mistress’s customers, Agnes B6vue was alwjys 
followed by her “ trotter,” who was wont to assist her in 
carrying the bandboxes; and the girl had become so used 
to him, that she could no longer, stir out without having 
him at her heels. And as for him, he could no longer do 
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without Jjis Agnes. So one day, Agnes B4vue said to her¬ 
self, in her frolicsome and roguish way, that to be always 
followed abou* was becoming monotonous, and she resolved, 
therefore, to follow in her turn. So one fine morning, it 
was the 1st of January, the milliner and the trotter ” 
disappeared. • 

Agnes’s mpther, a former dealer in second-hand clothes, 
who ifb this time was under the protection of one of the 
chorus-leadefs at the Opera, and dwelt on the Quai des 
Grands-Augustins, screeched like a frightened guinea-fowl 
on hearing of her daughter’s abduction. All day long she 
treated her neighbours to her lamentations. • 

“ That scoundrel—that villain Castor (this was ^ the 
‘ trotter’s ’ name) —he has seduced my daughter—an angel 
of candour and innocence !—But what spell can the fellow 
have used to inveigle her, with his ugly mug which looks 
as if it had been carved with a pickaxe ? for he hasn’t got a 
human countJbnance ; his snout is a cross between the face 
of a joclaey and the mug of an ape.’’ 

Every day, and to everybody the same jeremiads were 
indulged in. After having gone through all the docu¬ 
ments relating to Agnes Bevue, I was almost convinced 
that Castor Eloi had had no kind of thought of surgical 
experiments when abducting the girl. For conscience’s 
sake it was as well, though, to find out what had become 
of the loving couple. 

Pn the following morning, at nine o’clock, and in accor 
dance with the instructions of the head of the City Police, 
I was waited on by two inspectors belonging to one of the 
special divisions. They were the same who had already 
been occupied with the cases of the three missing females 
whom it wa% desirable to find. 

“ ^ince you have had charge of the preliminary ihquiries 
with reference these three women you must know all 
the particulars, as well as the individuals who may bo 
advantageously consulted. Call on these people again ; do 
not neglect the most trifling detail, and, above all, steer 
clear of all information of a political character. Likewise 
look over these various papers; they re^r to the legs found 
in the well. I would especially urge you to make a mental 

B 
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memorandum’of the details of the wrapper, ajS^d of'the 
tailors who would be likely to use such an article. 'Act for 
the best, and that as rapidly as possible.” 

I supplemented this advice by going over everything 
that had been said, done, and ascertained; then I dismissed 
them, but not without reminding <^them that the most im¬ 
portant inquiry would be the one concermng B4proix^s 
wife. ' ‘ 

The following morning they handed me a rather lengthy 
report. It appeared from their inquiries that the, widow 
Bernier had become the mistress of her employer’s brother, 
a man of independent means living at Saint-01o^d, and who 
had .taken her on a trip to Nice. From that place she had 
written to her cousin—her husband that was to be, and 
who was a freethinker. After a spell of matrimony, she 
had gone in for a free union, doubtless with a view of study¬ 
ing and co^mparing the advantages and inconveniences of 
each condition. 

As for Agnes Bevue, she had returned to hei^ mother. 
After having spent a fortnight in furnished lodgings at 
Nanterre, Castor, the trotter,” had disappeared, leaving 
the young woman in pawn with the landlord for the 
expenses of board and lodging. Realising her folly, Agnes 
had given her mother’s address. The eating-house-keeper 
had called on the latter to propose the girl’s restoration 
on payment of a sum of a hundred and eighty-two 
francs. At fifst the good lady had, according to her usual 
habit, raised quite an outcry, and then had fainted at the 
conclusion of a nervous attack. But as the man threatened to 
have the gii*l arrested for swindling, she resigned herself to 
paying, not, however, without many recriminations; and set 
out with the eating-housekeeper to bring her ofispring home. 

** But supposing,” said she to the man, my daughter 
has escaped during your absence ? ” 

No fear of that. As your little deve was my only 
guarantee, I locked her in the cellar, and here is the key, 
Don’t be alarmed, the door is strong, and so are the walls. 
This is probably the first time your daughter has been in 
perfect safety.” 

“ What a dreadful thing for me, sir!” once more groaned 
the former dealer in second-hand clothes. ‘‘ My daughter, 
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and such in angel 1—^she was born at Nanterre, too, the abode 
of virtue/’ ^ 

“ It’s certaih she’s no longer the chance of becoming a 
Kosi^re/’’"^ 

Mother B4vue recovered possession of her angel, and 
promised herself that slie would never again place her in a 
house buskiess where there were “ trotters.” 

I was *now^ acquainted with everything concerning the 
widow Bernier and Agnes B6vue; but it .had been impossible 
to obtain any particulars respecting the cheesemonger’s wife. 
The man persisted in affirming that the two legs deposited 
at the Morgue belonged to his wife. On hearing that I 
had set inquiries on foot, he called on me, and I had to 
submit to the story of his conjugal troubles. 

That wretch, Mayeux,’’ he added, “ used to live in the 
Rue Princesse, close to the house with the well, which he 
knew thorougJ;ily, and it was in Ms wrapper, that lie secreted 
my Colette’s legs. Oh, the horrible wretch 1 I only wish I 
had him fn a corner ! ” 

But come, what reason could he have had to cut up 
your wife ? ” 

“ Why, to get another one. He is an ogre, and Colette 
is not the first woman he has lured from the path of duty. 
Several have disappeared from his place. His room is like 
that of Bluebeard.” 

Knowing him to be such a terrible man, why did you 
admit him into your home ? ” 

Well, you know, he used to tell me such funny tales—• 
I like funny tales, they make me laugh.” 

You seem fond of lauding at the expense of others; 
now people are laughing at you,” 

“ True enough; but still I should like to see those legs. 
I am positive*! should recognise them as my wife’s; if any¬ 
one knows them, it is I and Mayeux, But Mayeux won’t 
^ speak.” ^ 

‘‘ It will not be an interesting or .pleasant «ght for you. 
Besides, you must think well beforehand, lest you make a 
mistake. The doctors have not been able to come to a 
positive conclusion as to**the person’s sex; if some false 

* The ancient custom of publicly crowning some poor and virtuous girl with 
a garland of rose^ still exists at Nanterre, 
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identification were made, it would give rise to useless pro¬ 
ceedings and would turn the inquiry out of its direct course. 
Had your wife’s stockings any special mai’king % ” 

“ Yes, the letter B.” 

Was it placed in this way— 

. + B + • 

— between two crosses 2 

No, there was only a B, with a dot of re(\ cotton.'’ 

Did your wife sometimes wear socks ? ” 

“ Men’s* socks 2 You too want to laugh at my ex¬ 
pense.” ^ 

Such is not my custom.” 

“ Show me the legs, and I assure you that I shall recog¬ 
nise them.’’ 

‘‘ Very well 1 then you had better be at the Morgue to¬ 
morrow (Friday), at one o’clock; we shall find Doctor 
Tardieu there, and he will put us right oq the point of 
those two legs.” 

“ Go to the Morgue on a Friday ? Oh 1 never, sir! it 
would bring bad luck. Colette was as superstitious as an old 
gambler, and I, for my part, am so dreadfully superstitious 
that I never lay in stock on a Friday; it is because of that 
that my cheeses are the best in Paris, the most famed, 
and-” 

“ Enough ! Saturday will bo too late. It is impossible 
for me to alter the date fixed by the authorities, just for 
the sake of pleasing you; besides, the longer the visit is 
put off, the more unrecognisable the legs will become 
through their decomposition, which is already in an 
advanced state. Therefore, you had better make up your 
mind.” 

In order to induce the cheesemonger to quit my office, I 
rose and went to open the door, saying to*' him, with a 
significant gesture : 

** That’s settled, then : to-morrow, Friday, at one o’clock, 
at the Morgue.” 

^Very well, sir I I will be there,” answered B6croix, 
moving in the direction of the door. ** As the matter 
concerns Colette, I must neglect nothing; so much the 
worse if my luck turns 1 ” 
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AT THE MORGUE.—DOCTTOR TARDIEU. 

Tiijr Morgue .always awakens recollections of misfortune. 
Jt still inspires those unpleasant feelings from which suc¬ 
cessive changes and improvements have not entirely freed it. 
lbs former gloomy and noisome character h.as disappeared, 
and we have now a municipal establishment with an 
official purpose. Here a public inquiry, as it were, takes 
place in the light of day j yet the chill of the iomj) still seems 
to hang over it. In actual life, the unforeseen plays an 
important part, and it is given to no man to say that to¬ 
morrow .he may not be lying on one of the marble slabs 
of the Morgue. 

Theniriknown victims of our civil conflicts of 1830, 1848, 
1851, and 1871 were deposited on its old sl.abs, and, by 
some unaccountable impropriety, after the battle of Buzen- 
val, the corpses of the citizen-soldiers fallen on the field 
of honour in defence of their native country were moved 
there. In the midst of those obscure martyrs I identi¬ 
fied the young and already celebrated Henri Begnault. On 
the 6th of September, 1881, after the terrible railway 
accident at Charenton, amongst the travellers who had 
been killed and taken to the Morgue, there were several 
who had never been inside Paris. 

What a nuiaber of celebrated persons of every kind and de¬ 
scription who, suddenly struck down in the public thorough- r 
fiU’es, have been removed to this abode I Many others, 
unacquainted even with this mortuary building, have been 
exposed there to the e.ager or callous stare of the crowd ? 
Much has been written about the Morgue. Combining 
historical facts with fanciful conceptions, many a romance- 
writer has woven respecting it stories as imaginary as they 
were fantastical. Hard and dry facts, however, would more 
than suffice for its history. It’ has its register of entries—a 
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living tonie in the midst of all these corpses. Th€^'statistics 
of the place sum up its work, and, by bringing together the 
past and present, constitute a glowing tale of 'mysterious 
deaths, mostly the result of weariness of life, whose lugu¬ 
brious endings, sometimes silent, at other times appalling, 
are full of the surprises, and dramas of existence. 

As had been agreed upon the day before wi^h the cheese¬ 
monger B6crois, I went to the Morgue on Friday, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon. Here live dead bodies, which had 
been in the water for a lengthened period and had conse¬ 
quently ^become past recogiiition, had been just carried. What 
had been the nature of the ends that had befallen these 
victims?—was it accident, suicide, or crime? The mystery 
was an impenetrable one ! 

I asked the registrar whether the old attendant, whom x 
had met a few days previously, was on duty. ,I was anxious 
to liave his assistance, for, judging by the picturesque dis¬ 
course he had favoured me with on the occasion ol our first 
interview, he possessed, in my opinion,, the requisite quali¬ 
fications for the functions he performed. 

** Come this way,” said the registrar, and we shall find 
him in the midst of his usual avocations.” 

On entering the receiving-room, I beheld him carefully 
examining an unknown woman who had been found that 
very morning in.the Canal do I’Ourcq. He had just un¬ 
dressed the corpse, whose limbs dropped off at the least 
touch, so far was the body decomposed. On seeing us enter, 
ho observe d to me, without leaving his work ; 

“ You may affix your seals, Mr. Commissary; the wraps 
of the legs are dry and clean, I must tell you that one of 
the * pins,’ the right-one, has the mark of a biggish scar; 
that’ll be something for you to go by.” . * 

Whilst having his say, he turned the body over and over 
with .a view of discovering a contusioif or wound, which 
might help to determine the manner of death; and it must 
be said, in his praise, that he conscientiously acquitted him¬ 
self of his distasteful task. 

** I can’t discover any trace o£ violence or tattooing on 
this woman's body,” he observed to the registrar. ** She is 
three teeth short in her lower jaw. Her underclothing is 
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not marlfed; only, I have found in the lining of her white 

petticoat, a receipt in the name of a certain widow 0-, 

signed by a grocer at Auhervilliers. Here’s tjie paper, it 
may be of use to prove the identity.” 

‘‘That fellow you see there,” the registrar whispered 
to me, “ is a regular godsend to tjie medical men charged 
with laaking^the post-mortem examinations. To say nothing 
of the thousaiOd little services he renders them in getting 
the corpses ready for examination, he can tell, according 
to the time of year, and that without ever making a mistake, 
how long a body has been under water and, by inspecting 
the fingers, hands, feet, or knees, he can often say what 
occupation the dead person followed. Nothing pleases him 
more than to establish the identity of some unknown 
individual. Then he is happy, triumphant. He would 
certainly make a splendid detective. I have more than 
once proposed him for the work; but my superiors have 
always answered: 

“ Can you replace him P 

“ No.” 

“ Then you had better keep him, since he is so useful to 
you.” 

“ Perhaps they look upon you as chief of the detective 
force of the dead ? ” I remarked to the registrar. 

The latter smiled and went on: “ His probity is on a 
par with his intelligence. A short time ago a German, 
whom no one could identify, blew his brains out in the 
Tiflleries garden. This fellow found banknotes to the 
value of ten thousand franca in the man’s boots. He might 
easily have appropriated the money, without anyone being 
the wiser; but he honestly handed it over to me. Here 
we are only answerable for the articles and valuables 
mentioned ifi 'the sheet attached to the body; now, in 
this case, the Commissary of Police had not discovered the ' 
money. Besides, ^he police authorities are not always in 
a position to have a corpse minutely searched; so that we 
often receive bodies here that have got documents, jewels 
and valuables secreted about their persons, and the 
existence of which is knewn to no one; but, thanks to the 
honesty of the attendants, everything is recovered and 
restor^ to their families, supposing We can find them out. 
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‘‘Two years ‘ ago, a singular incident occurred. A 
murdered man was brought in here, still in possession of 
his gold watch. A few days afterwards it disappeared 
from my office. For a moment everyone connected with 
the Morgue was suspected; but ,a careful and minute 
inquiry, instituted by the authorities, satisfactorily proved 
that our assistants had had nothing to do with the* theft. 
Later on, this very watch brought about the arrest of the 
murderer. Under pretext of making a declaration, the 
latter entered the office, secured the article, which had 
been temporarily laid, on a shelf; then he went and sold 
it to a second-hand dealer.’^ 

As the registrar finished speaking, the door opened and 
Doctor Tardieu entered. After the usual introductions, the 
legal doctor examined the two legs which had been fished out 
of the well, and came to the conclusion that they must have 
belonged tcTaii old man, and that they* formedra part of the 
same body as the thigh which had been found near,the Pont 
des Saints-P^res and the femoral bone picked up in the 
drain of the Rue Jacob. 

“ Without any kind of doubt, we are in presence of frag¬ 
ments of the body of an elderly man,” observed the doctor. 

“Is it possible to tell, from an examination of these 
remains, the nature of the man’s profession?” I inquired. 
“ A tailor, for instance, is always seated cross-legged; and, in 
the long run, there must occur certain depressions in the 
form of the limbs, and corns even in some places.” 

“ The outer edges of the feet show nothing abnormal, and 
there is no kind of callosity on the fifth toe.” 

I communicated to Monsieur Tardieu the wish which 
the cheesemonger had given utterance to on the previous 
evening. I had just been told of his arrival at the Morgue. 
The doctor replied that there could be no objection to-showing 
him the legs. B^croix was thereupon introduced into the 
post-moi'tem-room. 

This apartment, a square and paved one, is lighted up by 
windows shaded with blinds. ‘ The floor is provided with a 
kind of wooden grating, laid over the flagstones, in order to 
prevent the pieces of flesh, which <might drop from the ex¬ 
amination table, being trodden on, and also to prevent the 
blood and water flowing fiom the corpse coming into con- 
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tact witlt the boots and shoes of the assistants. In the 
middle of the room, there stands a long, narrow, and slightly- 
concave table, supported on a single leg. This table is easily- 
turned round on its leg, thus affording an opportunity of 
exposing to the bright light those portions of the body which 
have to be examined with the mo^t minute care. It is at * 
this t#ble that the murderer is frequently brought face to 
face with his victim. It is there that the examining magis¬ 
trate, with his eyes riveted on those of the culprit, tells the 
latter to look on the wounds and bruises he has produced. 
And, should the examining magistrate fail to obtain the 
truth from the mouth of the living culprit, the doctor, a 
moment or two afterwards, endeavours to arrive at it by 
making the dead body speak, so to say. 

A marble basin, shaped like a large shell, and capable of 
holding about a hundred quarts of water, serves for washing 
tlie pieces of^esh subjected to a special examination. In 
this basin may often bo seen a hand, a foot, an arm, a leg, 
a head, floating higgledy-piggledy. Whether the fountain 
is being emptied or filled, these separate portions of one, or 
even of several bodies, keep turning around each other, 
bobbing about in their fantastic jolts, which resemble the 
steps of the dance of Death. 

Doctor Tardieu had the thigh that had been found on 
the seventeenth of December near the Pont des Saints- 
P6res, the femoral bone found in the drain of the Rue 
Jacob, and the two legs that had been fished out of the well 
of the Rue Princesse placed on the anatomical table. 
Becroix carefully examined those mortal remains; then he 
formally declared that the two legs were those of his wife, 
but he was' not so positive about the thigh. As for the 
femoral bone, he could not recognise it at all.'* 

“ You vei^ much desire to bo a widower then ? " observed 
the doctor. '' 

•‘^WhysoT* \ 

“ Because those limbs belong to an individual of the male 
sex I ” 

“ I don’t know about that. One thing is certain, that I 
recognise my wife's legg; why, hang it all, I have seen 
them often enough 1 •' 

“ How old was your wife ? ** 
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IVenty-four.,” 

Her height ? 

“ Tall.” 

Her feet ? ” 

Quite tiny ones, the size of niy hatid^” 

Had she a wound, a scar, carus^'^by a scrofulous abscess, 
on one of her legs ? ” * . * h 

‘‘No, nothing of the kind.” 

“Used she to keep her feet clean? „ This is so rare in 
the case of bodies brought to the Morgue, that it is necessary 
to ask the question.” 

“ She'did not, but for all that jny Colette was a fine 
woman.” 

“ And those socks, to the extremities of 'which the upper- 
ends of a woman’s stockings have been added—and this piece 
of a pair of cloth trousers—do they also belong to your wife? ” 

“ No ; bijt they do to Mayeux.” . ^ 

“ Who is Mayeux ? ” 

“ Why, he is her lover.” 

Believe me when I tell you that these human remains 
never belonged to Madame B^croix. Your wife is tall, the 
person who has been cut up was short; your wife had small 
feet, these are fairly big ones; and, to conclude, you see on 
this leg a veiy distinct scar, whereas you tell me your wife 
had none.” 

“ That is all perfectly true,” replied the cheesemonger, on 
taking his leave ; “ but I am none the more convinced, for 
those ai’e positively my 'wife’s legs. After all, so much the 
worse for her 1 she oughtn’t to have gone off with that 
scoundrel, Mayeux,” 

“ Those legs,” Monsieur Tardieu informe<l me as soon as 
B^croix had left, “ have been severed with considerable 
skill by a trained hand. It is not the work of'a surgeon or 
medical man, but it may be that of a butcher or sausage- 
maker. The instrument used for dividifig them seems to 
me to have been a chopper. The cuts are clean ones, they 
must have been made immediately after death. There has 
b§en an effusion of blood. But that does not help us much ; 
and, unle£« the head is found, it w^l be difficult to establish 
the 'victim’s identity. This master-carver took his precau¬ 
tions uncommonly well.” 
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I drew the doctor’s attention to the fact that, owing to 
the two medical men, who had been summoned to. e::famine 
the legs on their removal from the well, having recognised 
them as being female limbs, I had directed my first inquiries 
in accordance with that basis, and I expressed my regret at 
the time that had been t\aeted in fruitless proceedings. 

Y^s," ho» replied, it frequently happens that our 
colleagues in the neighbourhood, who may be called upon 
to make preliminary investigations, are not always of our 
way of thinking in many a criminal inquiry. That is 
caused, I fancy, from a somewhat superficial examination 
on their part. It is true that in casas of this description 
they have not the same responsibility as we legal doctors 
have. Our opinions^may have terrible consequences from 
tlie judicial or public points of view. The repre'sentatives 
of justice cannot have too many safeguards; they are 
boiind to select the most highly-trained and n;yc>st experi¬ 
enced men, and those whose testimony is incontrovertible, 
for the responsibility attaching to legal doctors is a terrible 
one. It is the same with mad-doctors. A word of theii-s 
settles a sentence. A statement implying irresponsibility, 
fi’eqnontly clears a culprit, whereas the contrary will often 
bring about his death.” 

‘‘ I fully appreciate, doctor, tlie gravity of your position, 
for a word of yours might cause a head to fall.” 

Good-day, Mr. Commissary,” said Monsieur Tardieu, on 
withdrawing ; should you stand in need of me, you will 
find me to-morrow, about five o’clock, in the examining 
magistrate’s office.” 

The doctor having gone, i placed under seal the material 
in which the two legs had been wrapped up, and 1 affixed 
to the bundle, by means*of some red sealing-wax, a label, 
worded as foMows:— 


POLICE STATION 

OF THE 

ODEON DISTllICT. 


Official Report of January ‘ 
26th, 1869 


Case .... Unknown 


PRESUMI^TION OF CRIME. 


SINGLE SEAL. 
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Five pieces of black glazed calico, one of which measures 
a sqiiare yard. Two pieces of iron-grey corded cloth. Two 
socks, sewed to the uppers of a pair of woman's stockings, 
and bearing the mark + B the whole having enveloped 
two human legs, drawn up from the well of the house 
‘ situated in the Rue Prinpesse. 

The Commissary of Police, ♦ 

G. Mace. 

The sealing accomplished, I left the parcel at the Morgue 
and forthwith went in the direction of the Palais de Justice, 
in order to inform the Public Prosecutor and the examining 
magistrate of what had just occurred. 

“We are," said I to them* in conclusion, “ in presence of 
the limbs of an old man who has been teriably mutilated." 

“We must at all costs know,” i-eplied the examining 
magistrate, “ who this man is.” 

“I shall not leave a stone unturned In til 1 have 
established the old fellow’s identity,” ,■ 



CHAPTER VII. 


ABT IN THE FORCE.-EVlSTORABy INSANITY.-A HEAD WITH-- 

# 

• * OUT A NAME.-MOTHER MICHEL. 

* 

In matters appertaining to the police, the whole art of 
the profession lies in doing as little as possible oneself and 
in allowing persons interested in a case, either through their 
inclinations or their passions, to act themselves^ whilst, 
however, watching them very closely. The passions—^these 
are the real and natural instruments of the force. It is the 
human passions which rule and govern the universe. They 
provoke smiles and tears, pleasure and pain; they beget 
heroes as wey as great criminals. Crime has always either 
love or ^atred, jealousy, revenge, ambition, pride, or greed, 
and sometimes—nay, frequently—a combination of all these 
passions, as incentive. What theses have been upheld and 
are yet to be upheld, what books have been written and 
are yet to be written, with reference to these three 
words : The Human P.assions ! 

The magistrate or police-officer charged with discovering 
a criminal must, tibove all things, possess a sense of duty— 
leave nothing to chance, but expect everything from him¬ 
self and take advantage of everything; he must know how 
t{f bow to professional exigencies ; he must bring himself to 
the level of evex^y situation; and he must mingle in every 
grade of society, without forgetting for a single moment the 
capacity in which the law has placed him. He must arm 
himself with patience, never to be rebutted, and hope even 
against hojH'. Legal doctors, like commissaries of police, 
have frequently repulsive duties to perform. The invegtiga^ 
tions, whether ot* a physical or moral character, which they 
have to make are often sickening ones and require well- 
tried sti-ength of wijl, force of character, and temperament. 
Zealous and fanatical members of the force, .have, by way 
of compensation for their labours, the satisfactipn of duties 
well performed and the emotions of an explorer in the midst 
of the unknown. 
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la matters of criminal investigation, no kind *of detail 
must be neglected. Many things must be considered before 
certain cases are taken in hand, especially those in which • 
the criminal is sole witness. It is necessary to reconstitute 
the case in all its phases, in order to discover any elements of 
.information which it may furnish ahd to exclude the possi¬ 
bility of suicide. The nfost trifling incidents,# the snjallest 
details must be noted and brought to light; and in their own 
good time they may take shape and) as a single spark lights up 
a great fire, may cause light to flash from darkness. Young 
commissaries of police cannot be suflB.ciently alive to the 
fastidious care which it is imperative to bring to bear on preli¬ 
minary inquiries, on the scene of a murder or suicide. A small 
piece of paper, a bit of rag, a button, a pin, a match, a 
partly-burnt candle, any trifle overlooked under such cir¬ 
cumstances often nips all future investigations in the bud; 
whereas, thjs trifle, if picked up and examined, fre<piently 
gives—sometimes at once, sometimes later—^the key to a 
mystery which at fii*st sight appealed impenetrable. 

Murderers generally commit themselves by having taken 
too many or too few precautions. They rarely know liow 
to preserve the exact medium to make things appear 
natural. Hence the police has only to confine itself to 
questions of detail which, insignificant at first sight, fiilish 
by taking consistency and finally become certain and safe 
guides on the path of truth. In a world full of falsehood 
and hypocrisy, to discover the truth is' frequently a very 
difficult thing, and all the more so as those who know it 
hide it with the utmost care. 

The machinery of the law always more or less frightens 
the majority of the persons with whom it is obliged to como 
into contact. People have no idea of the effect produced by 
a domiciliary visit to the lodgers of a house. It is a 
general scare and disappearance. Each one examines his 
conscience, people dread having to give jtheir name and 
surname, frequently to hide" a false and delicate position. 
In a word, light could often be shed on doubtful matters ny 
many pei*sons; but they are afraid to speak out—some 
through fear of the law, as we haye just explained; others 
through fear of ulterior vengeance; others, again, to avoid 
loss of time and inconvenience; and some (these belong to 
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the categcfry of the selfish) because it is something which 
does not concern them. Loss of time—that is the veritable 
stumblingblock in the majority of criminal cases. To this 
must be added the dread which springs up amongst timid 
persons of the police, the law, the assizes, judges, and the 
law courts, which, to many, is a maze into which they only 
penetrate wit^^ the greiitest Kesitatibn. 

Neither must we forget the dread with which the 
counsel for the prosecution inspires the witnesses for the 
defence, and the counsel for the defence the witnesses for 
the prosecution; and this is especially the case with certain 
barristers more skilled in attacking than in defending^ and 
who, feeling themselves powerless to prove the innocence of 
their client, do their best to whitewash him by addressing 
injurious remarks to the witnesses. The questioning of the 
latter likewise requires <jualities which everybody does not 
possess. It is indispensable to know how to s^t them at 
their ease, whtlst addressing them calmly and gently, not 
to hurry l^em, to give them opportunities of speaking freely, 
for, in addition to much useless matter, they may say what 
is of consequence, while they can always be brought back to 
the main question, should they happen to lose sight of it. 

The examining magistrate should let them have their 
say, and while they speak he must slowly gather frotn the 
flux of words any that may bo of importance. 

It is always a dangerous thing, in the matter of criminal 
investigations, to jump to any hasty conclusion; for at 
timyes the most improbable things come to pass. My 
experience has often proved this to me. I have seen cases 
come to a head as a result of steps primarily considered 
useless ones, and which wore only taken for consci^ce’s 
sake and ' in virtue of the principle : Neglect nXiing, 
According to* whether he is well or badly supported, the 
magistrate presiding over an inquiry has more- or less 
chance of success. This is one of those truths which 
Monsieur de La Palisse would not have disclaimed. Who 
is there but has known some of those olficials ? Intelligent 
men, it must be owned, but yet more pretentious withal 
than intelligent. Obstinacy, the outcome of false pride, is 
the attribute of men thus gifted. 

Let an idea, however pertinent it may be or is likely to 
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become, be uttered by anyone else than this pretentious and 
pigheaded official, and you may be sure that he will not 
give ear to it! On the contmry, let him form an opinion of 
his own on a case, and you may be certain that he will hold 
fast to it. Three times out of four, an inquiry entrusted to 
the sagacity of such a man is doomed to failure beforehand. 

Since the discovery of the first pieces of^ human flesh 
in the case we are now concerned with, the publicity given 
by the press to the various circumstances connected with it 
had been considerable. This publicity gave lise to the 
idea that the murdered person had vanished from sur- 
roundiv-gs in which he was but little known, since it was found 
impossible to succeed in establishing his identity. The 
public at large take a far greater interest than would be 
credited in mysterious legal inquii'ies. Each time an obscure 
murder is committed, the law and*police-officials are over¬ 
whelmed mth letters of every kind and description—some, 
emanating from people who are crazed ; otherjf from facetious 
mystifiers; many from spiteful and jealous persons ever ready 
to cast a slur on those who give them umbrage; and finally 
those, and these are in the minority, from respectable citizens 
who, from integrity of character and hatred of what is bad, 
hold it to be a duty to enlighten the authorities in the 
searching inquiry which it is their office to institute. 

These letters are nearly always anonymous ones, or else 
signed by fictitious names. Only persons who are more or 
less demented, dare give a name and address. Such people 
dread nothing; they fear neither God nor devil, and ^/ire 
ready to be burnt alive rather than flinch from their 
opinions. Letters, therefore, reached me in shoals, and 
most of them without being prepaid. To detail every 
pieePof advice I received would be too tedious. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to quoting a few extracts from 
this extravagant correspondence. 

“ 1 am a disciple of Allan-Kardec,” ap medium wrote to 
me. “ I require to come into contact with an article that 
has touched a part of the corpse—one of the socks. When 
in possession of it, I undertake to obtain from one of the 
spirits of the invisible world with whom I am in direct 
communication, the whole truth concerning the mystery 
of the two leys* Slowly but surely the spotless spirit which 
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overwhelms one with its favours will ascend ^he mysterious 
ladder, and reach the spot where the criminal deed which 
gives you such anxiety was committed. Believe in me. 

X. Z., Professor of Psychological Studies, 

‘‘ Hue &int M.” 

The disciple of Allan-Kardec had signed his name in full, • 
givings at the*same time his ^iddress. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jan. 29th, 1869. 

“ I am the assassin of the woman whose legs are in your 
possession. In spite of all the efforts of the police and your 
own personal researches, you won’t catch me. When this 
letter reaches you, I shall be on the high-seas. * 

I loved that 'woman ; she resisted me—I therefore cut her 
into pieces .— Antony. 

“ Not only will you not catch me; but, what is more, 
you’ll have to pay fonrpence on my account, since you have 
no postal-fra^k privilege.” ' % 

This paixxhst of the celebrated line on which the curtain 
drops in* Alexandre Dumas’ Antony ” was quite right: 
his prose cost me fourpence. Postal franks, in the case 
of commissaries of police of the Department of the Seine, 
exist between colleagues only and for the strict needs of 
the service. 

“ Just have a good look whether the string which tied up 
the two legs is of the same thickness as that used by sugar- 
loaf packers. Those men are capable of anything.—A 
Grocer’s Assistant.” 

•“In spite of all your investigations, you have as yet 
laade no kind of discovery in connection with the murdered 
woman. In my capacity of an extraducid somnambulist, I 
am at your disposal. Do you wish to consult me ? li so, 
bring with you one of the pieces of stuff which were 
wrapped rouftd the legs. When I have that in my possession 
success will be certain. The victim and the murderer w|ll 
then be ours, as Pam yours.— Widow C-,Rue- J* 

The somnambulistic widow had signed her name and 
address in full. 

’ “Gusset (Allier), Jan. 30th, 1869. 

** I see in my newspajjer that you have set inquiries on 
foot among prostitutes, respecting the woman who has been 
cut up in pieces. How wrong both you and your invest! 

p 
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gating magistrate are ! I am a religious and an honest man. 
Here is a case, and at the same time my opinions bn the 
subject:—month ago, a nun disappeared from a convent 
at Moulins, carried off by a young stranger of martial bear¬ 
ing. After having ravished her, 1^ doubtless made away 
with the girl by cutting Jher into pieces. If it is not her, 
which I sincerely trust is the case, then lOok out for 
another sister of charity who has been debauched by an 
unfrocked-priest, and afterwards murdered by him. The 
wearers of cassocks have some , fair notions of anatomy, 
which will account for the carefully-performed operation. 
Only, in order to find him and to hold your own against 
him and his supporters, take good care you employ police- 
agents who are not Jesuits. Be prudent. Later on, you 
shall have my name and address. Never give any money 
to people anxious to j)Ose of information; they are 
rogues.” * « 

“I have written five letters to you, to inforncw^you that 
there has disappeared from the house of the distiller in the 
Rue du Four, the seiwant of an old rogue named Clement, 
who is capable of every kind of infamy to satisfy his passions. 
You have not as yet paid a visit at the wretch’s house, who 
nevertheless is a great criminal.^— Widow C.’ 

“ You do not seem to succeed in solving the problem of 
the woman cut into pieces. Althoiigli I have only con- 
lUsccnded to devote a -couple of hours to it, I have 
gathered as much as this:—The corpse comes from the 
operating-theatre connected with the clinical ward of {he 
Ecolo do Medecine. A couple of students said to one 
another, ‘Let’s have a lark,’ whereupon they forthwith 
removed, piece by piece, portions of a corpse that hiul 
been subjected to a post-mortem examination.^ You think, 
perhaps, that every dead body in a hospital is numbered, 
and that it is regularly accounted for. ^hh} is a mistake. 
You will soon bo convinced of it on receiving at your 
private residence, prepaid, the head you are in search of. 
All you have to find out are these t^o sweeps of students; 
with a good plan, and two skilful detectives, you will 
discover nothing at all.— Cara BiHette.” 

Cara Binette kept faith with me by forwarding the head 
to my private residence, as will be seen later on. 
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• I take the liberty of mixing myself up in a matterwhich 
does not concern me; but, as it is a question of a woman 
who has. been murdered, I also have a right to speak, and I 
make use of it. ' I notice, in the papers, that there are three 
principal point.^ in thisuase:—1st, The victim has been cut¬ 
up by a hancj used to cutting up liieat; 2nd, The murderer 
mustliave stanched the blood by means of sawdust; 3rd, The 
tied legs prove that the murderer was used to making bind¬ 
ings like those used with trussed fowls or stuffed shoulder's 
of mutton. These three facts, taken together, prove tliat 
this horrible crime must have been committed by a dealer in 
horseflesh. Those men are cruel knackers and slaughter¬ 
men ; they pretend to carry on the same trade as yours 
obediently,— Mouton, Butcher.'^ 

** You evidently think the French people very silly to 
attach faith to all the falsehoods published by the press 
in connection*with the cut-off legs ? The legs you took out 
of the w«ll were put there by the police; they come from a 
hospital. It was a Badinguet who got up that move, in 
order to squeeze in another tax. The whole thing is as 
imaginary as the case of Troppman.—A Freethinker, a 
lover of truth, who fears no one, and sorry he cannot sign 
his name for the sake of annoying Badinguet.” 

If you will induce the Figaro to supply me with an 
exact plan of the Place Saint-Andr^-dos-Arts, as well as 
with the names of the householders and tradespeople jof 
tl^^t locality, I will undertake to provide you with details 
which shall lead to a discovery of the identity of the 
victim of the well in the Bue Princesse, and also the name 
of the murderer. A photographic view would suit mo 
best. Carry out my request and you shall know all—this I 
swear.—D. K. IT., Poste Restante at Lyons.” 

‘‘ Muster Masa,—I sen you these fu woords fur to tel you 
that the hasasin off the wuman leves in the ru de Canat 
16 , Is name is Anic6 Bo-mi-n4.— Ma Turine.” 

“ Mr. Commissary,—I beg to draw your attention to an 
individual who, every night for the last six weeks or two 
months, between eight a^d nine o’clock, comes and throws 
small parcels, about the size of one’s hand, in the opening 
of the drain in the Rue Jacob, facing the Rue Saint- 
Benoit.— Serious Advice,” 

F—2 
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Of all this epistolary insanity, the two last letters only, 
deserved consideration. 

An inquiry bearing on the document signed Ma 
Turine ’’ brought to light that, for a long time past, there 
had lived, in a garret under the mfters at 15, Rue des 
Canettes, a worthy ol^ man of the name of Bomin^. 
Being privileged, in consequence of his infirmities, to beg 
at one of the entrance-gates of the church of Saint-Sulpice, 
he had brought down on himself the hatred and jealousy 
of another beggar, a female, of the name of Mafhiirine, 
who had thought it a charitable thing to accuse him of an 
act he knew nothing whatever about, considering that the 
man was totally deaf and could not hold conversation with 
anyone. 

The statement beafing on the small parcels thrown into 
the drain of the Rue Jacob, was a true one. A watch was 
undertaken by constables Ringue and ChainpJ, and towards 
nine o’clock at night it revealed to them the aiithoiv of these 
mysterious doings. He was a man of about fifty, grave 
and respectable in his bearing. The inquiry showed that 
he was of independent means and a bachelor, somewhat 
eccentric, and a member of the Society for the Protection 
of Animals. Passing one evening close to the opening of 
the sewer in question he had heard mewings, and since that 
time he had brought a little meat every night at the same 
hour to feed the cats which he could hear in the drain. 

A final and more lugubrious mystification occurred under 
the following circumstances. On Monday, the 1st February, 
I was on duty in the Odeon Theatre. The perfornifince 
consisted of a three-act comedy by Monsieur Laluy6, “ The 
Rights of the Heart,” of Monsieur Coppe’s Passer-by,” 
and of a piece of MolRre’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.” 

I was informed, in the course of the evening, that two 
young fellows and their mistresses, slightly the worse for 
drink, were in the Ministerial stage-box on the fii'st tier, on 
the prompt side, whence they were interrupting the actors, 
by laughing and talking very loud, to such an extent that 
the occupants of the stalls were beginning to get angry. At 
the next interval, I sent the bdk-keeper to inform these 
persons, who were occupying an official and free place, to 
behave themselves in a more seemly manner. Their reply 
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to the box-keeper, expressed m not very pai^amentary terras, 
was : The box is our own, we have paid for it, and we don’t 
care a hang for the Minister. You may tell the Commissary 
to come himself. We’ll receive him as he deserves.” There¬ 
upon they roughly closed the box door in the woman’s 
face. 

At,this, I intervened, and, afterliaving summoned them to 
open the door, I had the two disturbers arrested, and taken 
to the police-office attached to the theatre. On being asked 
to give their names, they energetically refused to do so, 
whereupon I had them searched, and their visiting-cards 
were found upon them. They were the sons* of two 
foreigners of distinction. I made them understand the 
delicate position in which they had placed themselves of 
their own free will, whereupon they .explained to me that, 
after having dined somewhat freely in company with their 
mistresses at^the restaurant Leserteur, the two»women had 
expressed their desire to hear Sarah Bernhardt and Agar 
in their Respective characters of Zanetto and Sylvia, in the 
“ Passer-by,” 

As they were nearing the entrance to the theatre, they 
were accosted by an individual, who appeared to be a servant, 
and who offered them a ticket for the Ministerial box, in 
exchange for twenty francs. After finding out at the box- 
office that the ticket was a genuine one, they concluded the 
bargain, and entered without difficulty. Finally the young 
men ended their statement by making their apologies in 
suitable words, and I permitted them to return to their 
'scats, fully convinced that they would keep quiet. 

I went to the manager to inform him of the incident. 

That does not surprise me in the least,” replied 
Monsieur Duquesnel, with a knowing smile. “ Half the 
time the official seats are either sold, or occupied by servants, 
messengers, or the unpaid tradespeople of various function¬ 
aries. Besides, fon cannot be unaware of the trade which 
is carried on with the seats which the theatrical managers 
place at the disposal of the authorities.” 

“ That is true. I remember how, on the occasion of a first 
performance, 1 was coij^pelled to turn out of stall set 
aside for the public service, a charcoal-dealer, who only 
wanted his sack on his back to be fully equipped. It took 
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me no end of trouble to make the honest fellow understand 
that the least he could do would be to go and wash himself. 
You gentlemen of the stage are not the only persons imposed 
upon in this way. The railway companies often refuse a pass 
to one of their unassuming employes for some unavoidable 
journey, and yet there are a numberaof tradesmen and fast 
women who never pay for their tickets at all. These are 
the people who benefit by the permanent passes placed at 
the disposal of the chief Government ofifices.” 

Someone tapped discreetly at the manager's door. 

Come in,’' said Monsieur Duquesnel. 

The fgotman appeared, and informed me that a police- 
officer wished to speak to me on important business. It was 
Ohampy, who brought me a letter which Doctor Tardieu had 
sent to my office. Tho envelope had a broad black edge and 
bore a black seal representing a human skeleton. 

“ Another joker amusing himself at my expense,” I re- 
niaiked to Monsieur Duquesnel, as I tore it* open, and I 
read as follows :— < 

** Here at last is tho promised head I I^ow you will be able 
to discover ,the identity of the woman whose legs were cut off. 
I have read somewhere—and it must be as reliable as tlie pi ico 
of music—that a celebrated American doctor hit upon the 
ingenious idea of examining the eyes of a woman who had 
just been murdered. He discovered therein not only the 
portrait of the murderer, which had become reflected and 
fixed by the terror produced in her eyes at the very moinent 
of the crime, but, likewise, the place where the deed 
was committed, and every object that was facing the- 
victim. 

The head I forward you, in a box, has wide-open and 
brilliant eyes. The eyes in nowise express terror—on the 
contrary, they reflect a final glimmer of hapf)iness. Tho 
portrait of her lover, who is at the same time the muiderer, 
thould be found repioduced in the left t eye, on the side 
nearest the heart. By setting promptly to work with a 
magnifying photographic camera, you will obtain the 
murderer’s true likeness.—Wholly yours, Cara Binette.” 

“ It is written in a man’s style,” I observed, but the 
small neat writing reveals a womah’s hand.” 

** Happy youth, amused at everything I ” said Monsieur 
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Duquesnel. But, talking about obtaining photographs 
from the eyes, I fancy I have read something bearing on 
some such pKenomenon.” 

You are quite right: a certain American doctor has 
maintilined tliat every object facing a person who is 
being murdered becom^ photographed on the eye, and that ' 
in thii^way oi^e could not only obtaih the murderer’s portrait, 
but also the condition of the surroundings where the crime 
was committed.’' 

The whole scenery of a play in miniature." 

The Medico-Legal Society long since refuted this 
absurd assumption, which was no more than an advertise¬ 
ment. America, you know, is the homo of every kind of 
eccentricity and every kind of impudence, and Cara Binette 
has probably heard speak of this matter. So* good-day, my 
dear sir. I. am just going to have a look at this female’s 
head, which can be of no use to me. The maT>or woman 
who sends it Jhe has no idea of the brain-toil I am going 
tlirough iJO discover a trace of the' owner of the two legs 
of the liue Princesse.” 

I found a simdl square box at my office. It had been 
brought by a stranger, at the same time as the letter. 
Inside it I found, in the midst of a quantity of bran and 
wrapped up in a piece of a white petticoat, a head, or rather 
the skull of a human head, the various parts of which were 
joined together by means of .brjiss wire. The upper 
portion was covered with woman’s hair, which was long 
and powdered, and fastened on by glue. Eyelashes and 
eyebi’ows were indicated by black paint above and below 
two big blue enamel eyes which were inserted in the room ‘ 
of the natural ones. A mask studded with gold and 
silver spangles, with a phenomenal nose and a long, turned- 
up chin, gav« a grotesque appearance to these human 
remains. Thirty-two genuine small and equally-placed 
teeth, regular syinmetrically encased pearls, formed a 
striking contrast with the tinsel stuff which decked the 
head. As I had foreseen, it was a lugubrious joke on the 
part of some medical student. 

^“To whom could this ^ead have belonged?” This was 
the question I asked myself, as I examined it. 

Was it the head of a young woman who had died of con- 
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sumption in some hospital-ward ? Through the indiscretion of 
a facetious student, it had served during carniyal-time as a 
plaything to some hussy, surrounded by her lovers of an hour. 
I had the box closed up again, and forwarded it to Doctor 
Tardieu, with an explanatory note. 

The following evening,^ having nothing special on hand—a 
rare occurrence at that epoch, when public mootings used to 
keep us commissaries ever on the move—I proceeded to my 
private room, and, having closed the shutters and doors, I 
racked my brains about the mystery which still clung, to the 
story of the two amputated legs. I examined, one by one, 
every possible hypothesis. They were all admissible, but not 
a single one seemed more likely than another, 

“ Which of all the passions that shake the universe 
can have armed the murderer’s hand—love, jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, or greed ? ” 

As many mysteries as words; as many nqtes of interro¬ 
gation, to which I could find no kind of reply. 

^^If only the victim’s identity could be esta{)lished, I 
should then have something to go upon. I would be in a 
position to study the surroundings in which she lived, know 
her friends, haunts, likes, and shortcomings—the likeliest 
shortcomings of all connected with her—of the people she 
saw and associated with, for the murderer can only have 
been one of her acquaintances. A criminal who murders 
a person to whom he is unknown, does not take the trouble 
to cut the body up, and to scatter the limbs in various 
places. Yet the legs were fished up out of the well; tliey 
should therefore lead me on the road to discovery.’’ 

I had got thus far with my reflections, when I heard 
someone knock timidly at my study-door. 

Who can that be calling here on me to-night ? ” I 
asked myself, as I went to let the person in. *It was police- 
constable Champy. 

Excuse my coming and disturbing*you, sir,” said he, 
entering, “ but I have been to your house, and, as ypu were 
not at home, I thought I might find you here.” 

“ You knew, however, that I was not on duty to-night.” 

That was precisely why I sai^l to myself, on finding you 
away from home, * The chief must be busy now trying to 
unravel our matter! ’ And so I came on here.” 
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Well, have you an 3 rthiiig fresh to tell me ? ” 

“ If you please—that’s the very reason why I’ve come.” 
‘‘ Well and good 1 Sit down, and let us have a talk.” 
Champy raised some difficulties; but, as I insisted, he 
made pretence to sit on the edge of a chair, and, turning his 
hat round and round in* his hands, he awaited my questions.. 

IJow thep,” I said to him, “ what interesting news have 
you to communicate to nm ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing much—only 1 thought that it might be 
useful for you to know it.” 

Speak up then.” 

“You know that the doorkeeper of the house with the 
well is a countrywoman of mine ? ” 

“ I know that, and I also remember that you were to go 
and see her.” 

“ I have done so more than once. At first, we couldn’t 
get on together at all, she would talk of noth^g but her 
animals, and,*when I asked her a few questions, she kept on 

saying : * Whitey-whitey—all black-’ ” 

“ That is the cat she has lost.” 

“ At last, however. I got her to jabber a bit, and, though 
she is veiy mistrustful, I finally succeeded in gaining her 
confidence. She comes from Chateau villain, close to Chau- 
mont, where she has got a couple of nieces who know my 
people. This morning she let me stand her some lunch 
at her place; and I noticed that when she is at table she 
becomes more communicative.” 

• “ Did you talk to her about the matter? ” - 
“We talked of nothing else except her cat Whitey-whitey, 
which she recovered this morning.” 

“ Does she seem to know anything of consequence ? ” 

“ Nothing as regards the well; but she keeps on spinning 
all kinds of •yarns, and tells them in such a strange way 
that perhaps you would do well to pay her a visit.” 

“ Such was my’intention, and I was waiting for a favour¬ 
able moment.” 

“ I think this is one; she is rather jolly this evening.” 

“ It is only just eight, so I will go and call upon her.” 

“ Whatever you do, s^, give her plenty of rope, and let 
her talk in her own way, and, moreover, flatter her a bit 
and stroke her pets, otherwise—” 
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Be easy, Champy, I will follow your advice.^’ 

‘‘ A quarter of an hour later, I entered Mademsiselle 
Xoru's room. She was alone and on the point of sitting 
down to supper. I arrived, therefore, at the right moment. 
A magnificent white cat was stretching, itself on a chair, 
and on the tiled floor a little short-lv^ired grey-coloured dog 
w IS frisking about at the^ sight of the prepaiati^ns for the 
meal. I mentioned my name. ^ ^ 

“ I thought you would pay me a visit,” remarked 
Mademoiselle Xoru, handing me a worn-out cane-chair. 
“ Your man Champy, who is a decent kind of lad, said 
to me, this morning, ‘ you don^t walk as well as you used to; 
but the governor is young, he’ll come himself.’ ” 

“ I know you are often not so well as you might be; so, 
to save you from tiring youi'solf, I put oflf the chat we 
must have together.” 

As I said this, I passed my hand along the back 
of the cat, Vhich thanked me by a very fljiPbtering purr. 
Wishing to have his share of the caresses, ^he dog 
began to jump between my legs, and, as I held out 
my.arm towards him, he licked my hand. T had at 
once become the friend of the family. On seeing 
me on such excellent terms with her pets, the door¬ 
keeper favoured me with her most graceful smile and 
began her repast. 

“ You are known in the neighbourhood -by the name of 
Mother Michel ? 

‘‘ Speak a little louder; I am rather hard of hearing, 
especially at meal times.” 

I raised my voice on repeating my question. ■ 

‘‘ Yes, that’s what I’m called because of my animals.” ' 

“ How many have you got ? ” 

Two cats, a dog> and my chaffinch: just look ,at that 
little galley-slave in his cage there, on the chest of drawers. 
The son of a former lodger used to treat t^ie poor bird very 
badly. He is chained up.” 

** The child is ? ” 

“ No, the bird. When he wants to drink he is obliged 
to pull up that small pail of water with his beak and claw ; 
and when he wants to eat he drawls along that little card¬ 
board truck. But you should see how clever he is. To 
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make him sing the better, do you know what that monster 
of a child did to him ? 

What did he do to him ? 

“ It’s horrible !—he burned his eyes out with a red-hot 
iron. I have had the finch now close upon two years—he 
is merry I He sings—the keeps on chirping like the 
sparrows. He knows me when I speak, but he cannot see 
me, pobr deai*! ” 

‘‘You are very fond of animals, are you not ? ” 

“ Yes, as fond of them as the Alrnighty,” 

“ Your fellow-countryman, Champy, tells me that you 
have found the cat which had disappeared.” , 

“Quite true—that’s Whitey-whitey, the one that has just 
been purring—he’s my Benjamin. Just fancy, he found 
Ills wjiy to that horrid seed-merchant in the Rue des 
Ciseaux, who shut him up to catch the mice—but Whitey- 
whitey won’t touch such nasty things—it’s not his business 
either. Cons(tiuently, when he saw me enter Ihe man’s 
shop this» morning, he commenced . to mew terribly. He 
drinks nothing but milk, and eats nothing but lights.” 

Whilst telling me about her cat’s troubles. Mademoiselle 
Xoru went on with her supper, munching her words and 
her stew at the same time, which neither hastened the meal 
nor the conversation. Before broaching the subject which 
had brought me thither, I waited for the conclusion of her 
supper and of the account of Wliitey-whitey’s adventures. 
When both had come to an end, I asked her: 

“ What is your opinion about those two legs fished out of 
your well ? ” 

“ Can’t make head or tail of it. It has set the house 
quite topsyturvy. They’ll make mo die before my time 
with that business. The lodgers don’t seem to talk of any¬ 
thing else; ea^h one wants to know this and that. How can 
I tell \^hy the vagabonds throw those legs in my well,^ 
rather than in my neighbour’s? And such a good well 
too, such beautiful water—princess’s water I Why, I 
have been drinking of it for the last fifty years, and, if 
it hadn’t been for the bother with that hussy of a 
lodger, I would be now as well and as strong as the 
towers of Saint-Sulpice.’* 

“ Have you any bad lodgers, then? I am astonished at 
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that, for the particulars I have received about them all are 
most favourable.’* 

“ Yes, about the present ones; but some time ago I had 
in one of the small rooms upstairs a regular varmint of a 
^irl. Ah ! good heavens 1 what flighty young people there 
are about nowadays—they are like so much eider-down. 
And, talk about impudeVice—why, they treat,you as*’f they 
were your equals.” 

And what has become of that good-for-nothing girl 1 ” 
Luckily, for the repose of my remaining years, she left 
the house last quarter-day.” 

What is her name ? ” 

** Mathilde.” 

. “ Mathilde is her christian-name ; but what is her sur* 
name ? ” 

“ She used to call herself ‘ Mademoiselle Dard,’ but that 
mayn’t- ht^e been her real name. I don’t ^think she had 
any more name than morals.” 

“ What was her occupation ? ” 

‘*The streets. She was always gadding, eating, or 
sleeping.” 

“ Had she no other kind of occupation that you know of ? ” 
rather think she used to make wedding-waistcoats 
sometimes for a little tailor.” 

The word tailor made me prick up my ears ; Mademoiselle 
Xoru's long-winded conversation was beginning to interest 
me. 

“ Does she not work any more ? ” 

About four months ago, she said to me ; ^ Deuce take 
the wedding-waistcoats !—people don’t seem to get married, 
nowadays— I’m olf on the spree ! ’ And she suddenly disap¬ 
peared for a whole week. I thought her goodness knows 
wliere ! or perhaps dead, and I was saying to *hiyself; * It’s 
a good riddance! ’ when, one fine evening, in sh(5 walks, 
regularly rigged out. Talk . about furs !—why she was 
nothing but furs from top to toe, and with a boa round 
her neck too. ‘ That,’ says she to me, ‘ that’s skunk; and 
my muff, isn’t it a beauty ? Keal chinchilla ? ’ Why, it was as 
big as a soldier’s busby ! ” i 

“ Have you seen anything of her since last quarter- 
day ? ” 
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‘‘ No, but I have heard say that she has become a regular 
doxy.” * 

** Did she leave the house of her own accord ? ’’ 

Oh 1 dear no 1 why she would havS stopped here to the 
end of her days. Luckijy, the manager, Monsieur Lampoi^l 
the cookshop“keeper next door, gave her notice. Ah I he’s a 
worthy man,# Monsieur Lampon; he is just like Whitey- 
whitey, he doesn’t care for crawling about the top floors. 
J3ut when the minx went, she did everything she could to 
annoy me, and called me all sorts of names. And didn’t 
I give it her back 1 I called her lazybones, caterpillar, 
pleasure-machine, and a good many other things 5)esides. 
And, when she heard all that, she wanted to beat me; and 
I really do think that, if she hadn’t been stopped, she would 
have tin-own me down the well. She shoved her fist in 
my face, saying; * Will you shut up your old bat’s mug ? 
Yes, I’ve got 4hirty-six lovers, but you, you’re tc« ugly even 
to find ap old carcass who would help you to open the door 
—even old Bipaton, your husband that was to be, has 
jilted you. You know whom I mean, well enough, Bipa¬ 
ton, the cobbler in that shanty in the Bue Guisardo 
—I am going to make you, as a New Year’s gift, a 
waistcoat for him, embroidei-ed with orange-blossoms, 
which my great-gi-andmother wore on her wedding-day, 
that’ll help you to remember your withered youth, you 
olcl doorkeeper! She called me an old doorkeeper!— 
oh, the hussy I when I think of it, it seems to turn 
mb inside out! ” 

Whilst telling me all this, Mother Michel was quite 
upset. I thought it best to cut these complaints short by 
putting some further questions. 

Used your quarrelsome lodger to have many visitors ? 

“ Bather .^it was quite a procession from morning till 
night, and from lyght till morning, especially after one ©f 
the Bullier balls. A veritable perpetual motion. People 
kept on asking : * Mademoiselle Dard 1 Mademoiselle Dard ! 
Mademoiselle Dard ! ’ * The devil take you 1 ’ I at last said to 
all those people. I was going out of my mind, raving mad. 
I couldn’t eat a thing t)r get a wink of sleep, from per¬ 
petually shouting out; ‘ Fifth floor, at the end of the 
passage, the name is on the door.’ ” 
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' “ Did not this girl Dard have a special lover—someone 
she preferred to the others'? ” 

“ Why, bless you,, they were all of them preferred—a 
regular puss after the toms. The one that came more often 
#ian the others, though, was the^ little assistant at the 
chemist's close by. Het used to bring her of a morning 
some bicarbonate, a gargle." 

‘‘ Did she not leave you her new address, when she went 
away ?" 

“ I don’t think she knew it herself. She sold her furni¬ 
ture—a.bedstead, a chest of drawers, and two chairs—to the 
second-hand dealer in the Rue de I’Echaud^, to whom slie 
said, ‘ I am off to Persia, to mew, mew, with the Shah.'" 

What day did she leave your house ? " 

‘‘The 7th of January, early in the morning." 

“ When the legs were discovered in the well, you told 
Monsieur fampon that you suspected her of having drowned 
your cat. Bad you any special reason for crediting her 
with such a wicked act ? " 

“ Well, I always thought so, because she used to stroke 
Whitey-whitey, and would never touch Blackey. One day 
she pulled quite a large tuft of haii* out of his tail, pretend¬ 
ing that she was going to give it to her little cousin, who 
was to put it in his pocket when drawing for the consci'ip- 
tion, so that he might get a lucky number. It was the 
fortune-teller who. had given her that piece of advice. I 
threatened her with the police, but she began to laugh, 
and said: ‘ Fancy the police troubling about Mother 

Michel's cat—that's all very well in Punch and Judy 
shows.' She christened my cat ‘ Good Hope,' and threatened 
that if her cousin, whom she was to marry, drew an 
unlucky number, she'd walk Whitey-whitey*. off and sell 
him to an eatinghouse-keeper of the Barri^re d'Enfer." 

“ The girl strikes me as being more laVkish than vicious. 
She certainly ought to have been more civil to you, and 
not to have woriied your pets; but still you had no reason 
to believe that she had drowned it." 

“ Stop a bit, I haven't told yoij all yet. Three months 
ago, she tried to set everybody against me, so that I might 
get turned out of the place, all on account of a fellow who 
used to visit her in the evenings and whawrote a letter about 
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me to the chief of the police, saying that, what with 
my pets and me, the house ha4 become a regular pigsty, 
that I was poisoning everybody. That scoundrel of a man 
hated me because I had found fault with him for spilling 
water on my stairs.'^ , 

Was he a water-carrier then ? 

N*t he—4ie was a tailor who used to bring her work, 
and she would get him to carry up her drinking-water. 
Oh ! he used to leave puddles on every landing.” 

Don’t you know anything else about the man ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ What was this girl Dard like ? ” 

Small, not very pretty; a street-urchin’s face, with a 
monkey’s nose, crab’s eyes, flopping ears, and a receding 
chin.” 

What is about her age? ” 

“ From twei^ty to twenty-five.” ** 

‘‘ Do ypu know where she was born ? ” 

At Paris, or in the neighbourhood.” 

Have you got her down in the lodgers’ book ? ” 

“ Yes, but not under the name of Dard.” 

“ Mjidemoiselle Xoru took a school-copybook out of her 
chest of drawers, and, opening it, pointed to some writing, 
saying : Look, that’s lier name.” 

I read : “ Gaupe (Mathilde), waistcoat-maker ; came July 
8th, 1868 j left January 7th, 1869. Pent one hundred and 
fifty francs.” 

After this interview with the doorkeeper, I went to the 
nearest chemist’s; the shop was still open. The assistant, 
a youth of about nineteen years of ago, was alone. He 
made no difficulty in acknowledging that lie had been intimate 
with Mathilde Dard—adding tliat since she had left the 
Kue Princesse, he had only seen her once at the Bal Bullier. 
On that occasion sl^p had told him that she was engaged to 
sing at music-halls—notably at the Beuglant, in the Buo 
Mazet; and at the G4nie, in the Boulevard Mazas. He 
added that he knew a tailor, whose christian-name was 
Pierre, living in the Bue Mazarine, who sometimes 
brought Mathilde dress-lraistcoats to stitch. He was a 
little man, tolerably well-made, and used constantly to wear 
a tall hat. I left the chemist’s shop with a glimmer of hope. 
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Another indescribable hubbub was heard. Shouts, ges¬ 
ticulations, calls, hustling, and bustling ensue. In different 
parts of the hall blows are interchanged to the accom¬ 
paniment of yells, howls, and shrieks in imitation of all the 
animals in* the Jardin des Plar^jtes. Judging that this 
recreation had lasted long enough, I dropped a word to my 
secretary, who went out by *th6 door opening to tb’3 Rue 
Denoyez. A moment after twenty police constables, headed 
by an inspector, made their entry into the hall. 

Tableau I 

Peace was restored as if by* magic, and the clearing of 
the place was effected in a few minutes with perfect har¬ 
mony. I was the last to leave, and the gas was turned oat 
after me. 

Thus ended this strange non-political meeting, this piti- 
, rightly played in a hall called the Folies- 

- The officials at the Prefecture of Police were very anxious 
as to the upshot of the meeting, and at the end of the Rue 
de Paris I encountered an agent, in private clothes, who 
had been sent to request me to present myself at the 
Prefecture before returning home. 

I gave a verbal account of the incidents of the evening, 
and, before taking a slight rest, I drew up, there and then, 
the customary official report. At two o'clock that morning 
I reached home. 




CHAPTEK YIIL 


MADEMOISELLE GAUPE,—*rHE MARK + D + TAKES A NAME. 

You iiave h^ard something fresh ? ” asked my secretary, 
on seeing me enter the oflice the following morning. 

“ How do you know, Monsieur Leroy ? ” 

I can tell it by your face. You look less anxious than 
usual this morning. Has your visit to Mother Micl^l cast 
any light on this mystery ? ” 

“Maybe. In the meanwhile, take your hat, and carry 
this report, relating to the incident which happened at the 
Od6on Theatre in connection with the Ministerial box, to the 
chief private secretary. Then call upon Monsieur Mettetal, 
the chief of th<f first division, and hand him this^etter. I 
am sending him some inquiry-bulletins connected with 
the detective and public morals departments, and those 
charged with the supervision of lodging-houses, passports, 
certificates and licences, hospitals, and prisons. These 
bulletins refer to a girl named Mathilde Gaupe, alias Hard, 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, born at Paris or the 
neighbourhood, a former waistcoat-maker, now singing at 
music-halls. I must find that girl at all costs. Ask them 
to expedite their researches, which need not go further back 
than the 8th of January last. Try to be present when they 
are consulting the lodging-house records. The clerks, 
connected with that branch, being few in number and over¬ 
worked, sometimes only imperfectly investigate matters.” 

My secretary started off at once.- At half-pixst eleven 
he returned.* The following details had been found 
registered:— 

“Mathilde Gaupo, twenty years of age,born at Belleville,ib 
the Department of the Seine, August 2nd, 1847, waistcoat 
maker, received her certificate December 21, 1867, on proof 
of identification furnished by Monsieur JSTaur^, tailor. Rue 
de Vaugirard, with whom she served her apprenticeship.” 
In the office for the s\:^ervision of lodging-houses, the 
following particulars were obtained '—“ Mathilde Dard, 
89 . a 
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lyrical artiste, arrived yesterday,- Tuesday, February the' 
2nd, at the Hbtel Racine, in the street of the same name.’^ 

“ She is there still,” said my secretary, “ for I consulted 
their police-register, on my way back.” 

“ Then have her brought here by one of the inspectors 
we have at our disposal, and in th^ meanwhile let us finish 
off that matter of the forged banknotes so that we may bo 
at liberty to examine the girl Gaupe’s position and connec¬ 
tions.” 

At two o^clock, one of the inspectors brought the person 
in question ; he had unearthed her playing dominoes with 
some students at the Oaf6 de la Jeune France, on the 
Boulevard Saint-Michel. On entering my private office. 
Mademoiselle Gaupe bowed like an artiste—that is to say, 
in an easygoing manner. I examined her. Mother Michel's 
description had been somewhat overdrawn, but yet it was 
correct in the main—short black hair, curling naturally and 
falling over a prominent forehead; bushy bfown eyebrows 
very much arched ; round bright eyes of a greyish colour, 
well open and ever on. the alert; a little turned-up nose ; a 
medium-sized mouth with thin lips; rather big teeth, Wt 
very white and even; a short, round chin; turned-back 
ears, almost drooping, and large enough to hear everything 
without blushing ; a rather bright complexion. There was 
nothing handsome or regular about the features when taken 
in detail, but it was on the whole an original and intelligent- 
looking head. She was loud in her speech, and her ways 
were somewhat masculine, but without being vulgar. A 
good-natured smile hung about her lips and seemed to 
be habitual with her. Her naturally-unstudied manner, 
without any kind of personal pretentiousness, indicated a 
disposition to satisfy every caprice and whim. She was a 
Gr4vin all over. 

Without awaiting my questions. Mademoiselle Gaupe 
addressed me thus; ** You wish to se6 me, Mr. Commis¬ 
sary 1 ” 

I replied by an affirmative nod * of the head. She con¬ 
tinued : “ No doubt to scold me for having sung last night, 
on the occasion of my first appearance at the Beuglant, 
a new song which did not figure on the programme ; but, 
you know, the censor is not always disposed to let pass, 
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without a good deal of clipping, the jokes that may be 
too-naturalistic.’^ 

“ No, mademoiselle, that is not why you are here. The 
Beuglant is situated in the district of La Monnaie, and it 
is my colleague, therefore, who has to look after it. 1 have 
had you brought, somei^^hat sharply, to my office, I must 
admit: but, with your wandering£ind of life, it is rather 
difficult to fifid you two days in succession at the same 
address. I was obliged to catch you on the wing, having 
found your whereabouts on the police register of the 
Hotel Racine. What is your real name ? ” 

Gaupe.” 

“ In all the lodging-houses you are entered under that 
of Hard.” 

^‘Yes, I usually assume tliat name, and this is the 
reason: A friend of mine, a law-student, told me that the 
word Gaupe means a dirty, disagreeable womar^ As my 
pretentions ai^ quite in an opposite direction, I changed 
my namft, I have adopted that of Hard—it sounds 
better.” 

You sing at music-halls ? ” 

*‘At so much a nigh)}—I have even met with some 
success at the Beuglant, in the Rue Mazet, and at tlie 
G6nie on the Boulevard Mazas. I don’t think that I 
have any actual talent, but it appears that I give the 
words in a comic and sentimental tone, accompanied by 
a play of the arms and legs which brings down the house.” 

♦ How long have you been singing in public ? ” 

“ Three months.” 

“ Before living in furnished lodgings, you had a home of 
your own, in the Rue Princesse-” 

“How do you know that?—I bet that old jade 
Mother Michel has been making complaints about me I ” 

“ Not quite that; but she has not precisely given you p. 
certificate of virtuef” 

“ Well, if she has had anything to say about my goings- 
on, I had better enlighten you about hers. Now that she 
is old and ugly, she pretends to be very religious ; it’s no 
fault of hers if she is goo(^|—not so very long ago, she was 
still soft on old Ripaton, the cobbler in the Rue Guisarde; 
but that’s nothing to the life she used to lead when she was 

0—2 
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young. 1 know people who were acquaint^ with her in 
her grand days. Mother Michel, as she is now called, used 
to go by the name of Modeste—that’s her christian-name— 
but she wasn’t very modest, though. The mother of 
Monsieur Naur4, my former master, used to know her 
well; they were in the habit of ^oing to public balls to¬ 
gether. It appears thfe.t Modeste had a grand dodge of 
pretending to hfive the vapours, and, when slie had got her 
nerves well worked up, she would gracefully faint in the 
arms of a partner who looked as though he had plenty of 
coin. Of course the man would unfasten her dress, and 
then she would feel worse, and, what with one thing and 
another, this would of course end in his seeing her home in 
a «ib. My former master’s mother even told me that they 
had been together in a hospital not meant for girls that 
were respectable. Mother Michel was well aware that I 
knew all^about the pranks of her younger days; conse¬ 
quently, she had only one thing in view, afid that was to 
get me turned out of the house. Oh ! the jade ! 

Come, mademoiselle, suppose we drop Mother Michel 
and her pranks, and come to the matter which requires 
your presence here.” 

I am ready to answer you frankly; question me. about 
what you want to know, and if it’s in my power, I will give 
you the information you require. I am not like a good 
many of my companions—I don’t hate the police, and I 
don’t object to give information, being sure that in doing 
so I am I'endering society a service. Now as I was created 
and brought into the world to oblige my fellow-crea¬ 
tures-” 

The star of the Beuglant was on the point of indulging in 
a rather objectionable tirade, but I stopped her with another 
question : “ Your occupation as a waistcoat maker has of 
necessity brought you into contact with tailors ? ” 

*‘Yes—with Monsieur Naur6, with Vhom I served my 
apprenticeship, and who at the same time was my first 
lover. I was placed with him out of charity. For six 
years I worked pluckily; I may honestly say that my heart 
w<\s in my work. All I wante(^ was to become a good and 
respectable workwoman, and then to marry some decent 
lad in the same way. That was the dream of my early 
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youth; but woman proposes and man disposes. My master, 
having become a widower, began to talk to me in a lan¬ 
guage I could not understand. He spoke to me of solitude, 
duty, gratitude, devotion ; at last he brought out all those 
fine words of which I* now know the value. He wept 
like a calf !—the old crocodile 1 Cafch me trusting any more 
such ftisy tears 1 But at that time I was only eighteen, I 
had. no experience of life and no mother to advise me. I 
yielded to his prayers and his fears, without feeling the 
slightest afiection for him. 

“After a year I had had quite enough of the life I was. 
leading with him. Being by no means loving, only selfish 
and jealous, he made my life unbearable. So one fine day I 
gave him the slip, and went to live with one of his 
customers, a little student of chemistry, and who was be¬ 
sides very—chemical. I still kept on working at the dress- 
waistcoats for*some time; then, becoming intoxfcated with 
my visits^ to the Latin Quarter, I gave way to a pleasant 
feeling of laziness and dropped work altogether. Being 
gifted with a passable voice and having a head out of the 
common, together with a certain amount of ‘go* in my 
ways, and a knack of saying funny and sometimes original 
things, the students made much of me, because of my easy 
good nature. Not wishing to sell myself, and objecting to 
be dependent on anyone, I began to sing at music-halls. 
As I don’t coo so very badly, I earn a tolerable kind of 
living, without injuring a soul. I am free^ independent, 
anTl prosperous. That is my story, sir.” 

“ You are, no doubt, aware, mademoiselle, that, at your 
former home in the Rue Princesse, there is a well in which 
two legs have been found ? ” 

“ I read aH about it in the papers, and I thoiight about 
Mother Michel, who must have been as disagreeable as a 
first wrinkle on a pretty face. But what a strange idea ,to 
put a couple of legs to soak in a well, considering how easy 
it would have been to throw them into the Seine, where 
they wpuld have had so much more room to move about in ! 
Perhaps you had an idea that those legs were mine ? ” 

“ At all events, I have no longer any occasion to think so 
now. All I want is to know the names of the tailors you 
worked for after leaving your first employer.” 
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‘‘Theyare Messrs. Renoul, Durand, Martin, Voirbo and 
Cartier.’* 

“Who was it that used to bring you your water up oc¬ 
casionally, when you were living in the Eue Princesse 2 ” 

“ That was Voirbo.” 

“ Where does he live 2^’’ 

“ Before he married, he used to live on thee third floor of 
a house in the Rue Mazarine—I can’t remember the 
number, but it is next door to a house of ill-fame, nick¬ 
named the ‘Truss of Straw.’ Voirbo left there to get 
.married, and I don’t know where Tie hangs out now.” 

“ Is {here a doorkeeper at the house where he lived 2 ” 

“ bio, the place is looked after by a married couple called 
Bethmont. I remember the name because it happens to 
be the same as that of one of my cousins, a fine fellow.” 
“ \Vho will draw at the next conscription 2 ” 

“ That’s‘^him—but how do you happen tc, know about 

it2” ‘ . ^ 

“ From your old doorkeeper, who told me in connection 
with the matter how you pulled some black hair out of tho 
tip of her cat’s tail.” 

“ So she’s still after me, the spiteful old thing 2 ” 

“ What was that Monsieur Voirbo’s way of living 2 ” 

“ Rather a puzzling one. worked but little, lounged 
about a good deal, and led a pretty fast life.” 

“ And what were his means 2 ” 

“ I never knew. ’ He was a very strange man; he always 
had money, even gold I may say j he frequented loose women 
and gambling-hells, often lost at cards, and was, above all, 
full of politics. I remember his taking me one evening to 
a public meeting, where he really made a very good speech. 
He got quite as much applause as I do at ^ae Bouglanb 
when I sing my best songs.” 

“ Was this Voirbo your lover 2 ” t 
“ Yes, but so little that he hardly counts. I should not 
remember him if he \<'asn’t mentioned.” 

“ Were you not likewise intimate with a chemist’s 
assistant I” 

“ Yes, one used to come to my little room in the Rue 
Princesse. When I was alone of a morning, he was in the 
habit of bringing me some bicarbonate, in a small box, 
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to clean my teeth with. I used to pay the little fellow, of 
course, for his trouble—^just think, five flights of stairs to 
get up, and which he often had to go down again without 
stopping I ’’ 

Did Voirbo employ any workmen ? 

‘‘Never I—he didn^t even employ himself j what he liked 
best W8^ to majce women work.^' * 

“ Do you remember his having any special mistress ? 

“ He preferred to have several—it brought him in more.’' 

“ Had he a maidservant or anybody living with 
him ? ” 

“A widow—the only woman, I think, who ever*came 
in contact with him without becoming his mistress—used to 
come on Thursdays to put the place to rights and mend his 
clothes.” 

“ Do you. happen to know that person's address? ’’ 

“ I neither Jinow her name nor her address* but she 
must be jinown to the people who have charge of the 
house.” 

“Had Yoirbo any relatives in Paris? Did ho ever 
mention his family to you ? ” 

“ There was never a question of that between us, I have 
even noticed that he avoided all personal matters. I have 
never heard him utter the words ‘ father,’ ‘ mother.’ I 
have an idea he was a foundling.” 

“ Do you know any of his customers or friends ? ” 

“ No, but 1 have often seen him at the cafe with a little 
old •man, a rather common-looking person, who ^ behaved 
rudely towards me in public. Besides,-1 don’t like old men, 
and that’s the fault of ray former master, Naur6. In spite 
of all kinds of offers of dresses, dinners, tickets for the play, 
I paid no attention to the offers of Voirbo’s friend, who, I 
think, used th live in the Hue Dauphine—I forget the 
number.” 

“ What was the man’s social status ? ” . 

“ He was independent. Voirbo was always saying to me: 
‘ You are wrong to object to my friend; he won’t deceive 
you, he won’t. He's got plenty of money; and, though his 
stinginess to men is well? known, his generosity towards 
women is proverbial, especially in the case of women who, 
like you, have plenty of go.”' 
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“ Did you know the man’s name ? ” 

“ I think I remember that, in spite of the great difference 
in years between them, Voirbo used to address him very 
familiarly by the name of D6sir4. ” 

When did you see him last ? ” ^ 

“About two months ago. It was at the Beuglant. 
After I had sung my sdng, I went round witji the phxte. I 
passed before him, he dropped half a franc into it. That’s 
the usual tip with lovers: they only are capable of such 
generosity. Silver is tantamount to a declaration. * Luke¬ 
warm lovers give half a franc; those who are red-hot, five 
francs^; gold you never see; but the two-sou-piece is the 
general tip. Intimate lovers alone take no notice either of 
the plate or of the singer. Voirbo, who was with his friend, 
gave nothing, but, just as I was passing near him, introduced 
mo, made use of some gross remax*k, as was his way, and 
then to aia elderly lady seated between hiiji and Desir^: 

* This is Mother Bandage, my friend’s aunt; if ever you 
want Suspenders to preserve you from falls—artistic ones of 
course—^you can’t do better than give madame a call in the 
Hue de Nesles, where she is well known, as also in the 
neighbourhood.’ I went off without paying any attention 
to this impertinence.” 

“ One moment, mademoiselle, if you please. For reasons' 
you shall know later on, it is absolutely necessary for me to 
find the little old man you speak of, without applying to 
Voirbo, for the present, about him. I am going to have 
inquiries made to discover whether Mother Bandage really 
lives in the Rue de Nesles, and, if so, have her brought here 
forthwith.” 

“ A,s you please, sir—need I wait any longer ? ” 

“ That is indispensable, in order to identify her.” 

In accordance with my instructions, police-constable 
Ringud went to the Rue de Nesles. H^ilf an hour later he 
came back accompanied by the Widow Bodasse, well-known 
under the nickname of Bandage. Mademoiselle Gaupe 
recognised her at once; she was indeed the same person 
wliom Voirbo had introduced to her. Madame Bodasse 
informed me that she was sixt}i^six years of age, that she 
followed the occupation of a bandage manufacturer, and 
that her address was No. 9, Rue de Nesles, 
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I am called Mother Bandage because of my occupation, 
and I am hardly known by any other name. I have dwelt 
close upon half a century in the same street.” 

“ I am told you are the aunt of a person named Desire ? ” 
Yes, I have a nephe’^, Desir4 Bodasse, older than I am; 
he is, however, only a nephew by marriage, on my husband’s 
side.” • • 

What occupation does he follow ? ” 

He used to be a journeyman upholsterer ; now he has 
suiHcient to live on, and no longer works.’’ 

Where does he live ? ” 

In the Hue Dauphine, No. 59.” 

“ When did you see him last ? ” 

More than a month ago.” 

“ And have you not felt anxious about him ? ” 

“ By no means, for he often goes away without mention¬ 
ing anything .about it; sometimes he is away firom home 
for a foijnight. or a month. He goes, comes, travels, and 
stays with friends in the country, as it suits him. Two years 
ago, he spent six weeks in a hospital, under a false name and 
address.” 

‘‘ Why did he-give a false name and address? ” 

Through stinginess, sir, in order not to have to pay the 
expenses of his stay and treatment at the hospital.” 

“ Are you friendly with him ? ” 

We are not bad friends, but he is selfish, careless, and, 
being no scholar, he never writes.” 

Is he married, a widower, or a bachelor ? ” 

“ Married; but long since separated from his wife. From 
the first days of their union, my niece complained of his 
infidelity; it appears that he was in the habit of going after 
the work-girls. After a good deal of argument, they separ¬ 
ated by mufual consent. He remained in Paris, whereas 
she went to live the country with her friends.” ^ 
Has D6sir6 Bodasse any other relations besides your¬ 
self?” 

“ Two little cousins, one of whom resides in Paris in the 
Hue Git-le-Cceur, and the other at Fontenay-aux-Roses,*’ 

“ Does your nephew® often receive company at his 
home ? ” 

** I don't think so. He waits on himself, takes his wash- 
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ing to the laundress, fetches it away again; in a word, he 
lives quite an eccentric life/^ 

** "What is the nature of his means ? ” 

“ He must have an income of from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred francs in bonds, payable tq bearer. Most of them 
are deposited at a banting-house, but I can’t tell you which 
one. He must have the* remainder at home #or else^ about 
his person, for he is mightily afraid of thieves. He Used 
to draw his own dividends, so as to avoid having to pay 
commission.” 

Were you in the habit of going out with him? ” 

“ Solnetimes to a music-hall or theatre, especially in the 
winter j and in the summer to some of the f^tes round about 
Paris. In that sort of thing, he was never close with me.” 

Which were the caf^s he frequented the most ? ” 

‘^The Mazarin, the Beige, the Beuglant, situated in 
the Bue Bisiuphine. or the neighbourhood.” , 

What was the occasion of your last outing \|fith your 
nephew ? ” 

‘‘Sunday, the 18th of December; he took me to the 
Beuglant, in the Hue Mazet, where his tailor and friend, 
Pierre, was waiting for him. We stopped till about mid 7 
night. Desir 6 saw me home. The next day, towards four 
o’clock, he came for his spectacles, which he had left on my 
table; he wished, he said, to have blue glasses put in them 
by a spectacle-maker on the Quai do Conti. I have seen 
nothing of him since.” 

“ It was also on Sunday, the 13th of December,” sdUd 
Mademoiselle Gaupe, “ that I saw this lady at the 
Beuglant with Pierre and Ddsir4. I remember the date 
perfectly well, because it was my farewell performance. On 
the following day, I was to make my first appq^rance at the 
G4nie, with a new song.” ^ * 

Having no further questions to ask Jbhese ladies, I dis¬ 
missed Mademoiselle Gaupe, inviting her to return to my 
office the following day at two o’clock. “Above all, not a 
woi;d to anyone about the conversation we have had, or 
what you have heard here.” 

Mademoiselle Gaupe having laken her departure, I 
sent for a conveyance, into which I got with Madame 
Bodasse. A quarter of an hour later we alighted at the 
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Morgue and entered its gloomy portals. The person in 
attendance brought into the office the sealed parcel which I 
had made up of the pieces of stuff covering the legs that had 
been found in the well. Madame Bodasse unhesitatingly 
recognised the remnant £>i iron-grey cloth as having be¬ 
longed to her nephew and forming pal’t of a pair of trou¬ 
sers wlfich had been made by Rerre, Desire’s friend 
and tailor; also the socks which bore the mark -f- B -f 
and which had been lengthened by the legs of a pair of 
stockings. She herself had made the aforesaid mai-k with 
some red cotton, and had joined the stockings to the socks 
at her nephew’s request, he being a very chilly person. 
Widow Bodasse added that her nephew had a very distinct 
scar on his right leg, the result of a wound he had received 
quite recently by falling on a piece of broken bottle. He 
had himself attended to this wound, and probably still had 
at home the phials which had contained the specftil lotion 
prepared by the chemist in the Rue * Saint-Andre-des-Arts. 
Doubt was now out of the question: one of the legs found 
in the’well bore a very decided scar and the pieces of human 
reraains found in different places belonged, no doubt, to the 

body of D^sir4 Bodasse, murdered by-. As yet I dared 

not utter the murderer’s name, which was already on the tip 
of my tongue. I next produced for Madame Bodasse’S in¬ 
spection the piece of blue jersey, edged with a black border, 
which had contained the human thigh found near the Pont- 
des-Siiints-P^res. 

“ That is the edging I sewed to my nephew’s jersey—I 
recognise it.” 

I next went to the Public Prosecutor’s office. Monsieur 
Douet d’Arcq, the examining magistrate, had just been 
called elsewheiip for some grave case. I left a letter for him 
which I hurriedly wrote in his office; then I went in search 
of the Public Prosecutor himself, to whom, with a view of 
avoiding any indiscretion that might embarrass our future 
lesearches, I gave a verbal account of the new facts which 
had just cQme to light. I did the same at the Prefecture of 
Police, and then went straight to D6sir6 Bodasse’s residence. 
No 69, Rue Dauphine. * 

At this address there exists a house which is more than 
two hundred and fifty years old. Admittance is gained to 
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it by pushing open a small lattice gate, about a yard in 
height, to which is affixed a board bearing the following 
inscription:—The doorkeeper is a tailor: clothes made and 
mended.i* Behind this gate, which serves the purpose of a 
door, a rather long passage leads to a staircase. The door¬ 
keeper's room is on the first floor. The door was open and a 
man was sitting cross-legged on his bench mending s6me gar¬ 
ment. Seated near him, a woman was paring some potatoes. 
Those are the Beaudelocqs,” said Widow Bodasse, 
have known them a long time. Everybody respects 
them ; you may trust them. They have a little boy, a love 
of a dhild, and they dote on him.” 

1 asked the guardians of the house if Monsieur Desir6 
Bodasse was at home. 

“ I don’t know,” replied the woman. 

** What floor does he live on ? ” 

“The third on the right, at the entrance to the passage.” 

“ That is indeed where my nephew resi.des,” re¬ 
marked Widow Bodasse, showing me the door just men¬ 
tioned. 

I knocked several times. No reply. Betuming to the 
doorkeeper^s room, I informed them who I was. Beaude- 
locq’s wife explained that the position of their room did 
not‘‘always permit them to see the persons ascending 
or descending the stairs. To this she added : 

“ At night, as soon as the front door is closed, lodgers are 
supposed to give their names on entering, but all do 
not comply with this regulation, and Monsieur Bodasse, the 
oldest lodger we hav^, belongs to the number. Sometimes 
he may give his christian-name, but more frequently 
he passes by without saying anything; we know him, 
however, by the way he drags his cane ?ip the stairs. 
Monsieur Bodasse is a singular and rakish old man. 
Sometimes he locks himself in, and fore two or three days 
won’t answer anyone. When a letter comes for him, which 
is a rare occurrence, we shove it under the door, in accord¬ 
ance with his instructions.” 

** Bodasse,” the tailor informed us in his turn, “ never 
goes out without his spectacles, cane, and fall hat. Some¬ 
times he wears a wig—but I can’t say why.” 

If you should want him,” the woman went on to say. 
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“ho can’t be far off; for last night, towards eleven o’clock, 
RwS I stood on the stairs and was looking across the yard, 

I saw a light burning in his room and a shadow appear on 
his curtains.” 

“ You must be mistaken,” said Widow Bodasse. 

“ By no means, madamfe. My husband can tell you that 
on retiyning I-said to him ; ‘ Old I)esir<^ ’—for that’s what 
he is called about here—‘ must have some woman upstairs 
with him.’ ” 

“That’s true,” interrupted Beaudelocq, “ and I said to 
my wife: ‘ The old gentleman receives some very queer 
company ; harm is sure to come of it.*” • 

“ Besides,” added his wife,. “ D^ir6 is certainly in 
Paris, since this very morning, between eleven and twelve, 

I fancied I saw him just as he was entering the Passage du 
Commerce. He stopped to talk to a girl. I could not 
positively swear to it, but I can’t help thinking it^was him. 
You know your nephew, Madame Bodasse, and you can’t 
deny that*he is an old libertine.” 

“ I know.” Then turning towards me she said : “ I must 
have made a mistake with reference to those articles which 
I identified at the Morgue, since madame saw my nephew 
this morning and a light in his room yesterdif^; no doubt 
he will be back to night.” 

Hereupon I begged Widow Bodasse to call at my office 
the following day, and requested the Beaudelocqs to watch 
for Bodasse’s return and to give him a summoiis which I 
left for the purpose. * 

Mademoiselle Gaupe, the star of the Beuglant, had 
told me that Voirbo resided at the house in the Rue 
Ma*zarine kept by the Bethmonts. I easily found the 
house, which was Ho, 47. The Bethmonts were wine 
dealers. My •colleague of the district of La Monnaie, 
Monsieur Allard, a^son of the former chief of the detective-' 
police, the associate and friend of my father, whom I called 
upon after leaving the Rue Dauphine, gave most satisfactory 
information about them, as well as with regard to the way 
they looked after their house, from which loose women and 
their bullies were rigoroufly excluded. 

“ You may consult them without any misgivings,” my 
colleague told me. 
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That evening, towards eight o’clock, I entered their 
establishment, incognito. The husband was away ; and the 
wife, a very affiible Parisian tradeswoman, was serving some 
brandy to a couple of neighbours, a butcher and a baker, 
who, after emptying their glasses, returned to their business. 
When they had left, I asked Madame Bethmont if her 
lodger, Voirbo, was at»home. Yoirbo’s name struck me as 
producing an unpleasant impression uponh^r; nevertheless, 
her reply was a courteous one. 

‘MIe no longer lodges here,” said she, “but you will bo 
sure to find him at No. 26, Rue Lamartine.” 

“ Qan you tell me if he is a good tailor ? ” 

“ I know nothing about him ; my husband does not havo 
his clothes of him.” 

“ Do you happen to have known a woman who was re¬ 
cently in his service ? ” 

“ You^sk too many questions not to belong to the police- 
force,” replied Madame Bethmont, smiling slyly ; then she 
added, looking hard at me for a moment: “ Ah ! I remember 
you now, Mr. Commissary of Police. Some time ago, you 
came to make a search at the second-hand dealer’s mother’s, 
in connection with her son, a big ne’er-do-weel who is 
rather clever at shop-lifting.” 

“ Madame, you have not only a good memory, but, what 
is more, you are a good judge of faces. I did not mention 
my name, as I thought you would then answer more freely 
concerning your former lodger, Voirbo. I wanted to learn 
your opinion of him, and, from the words you have just 
uttered, I gather that the man has not secured your esteem.” 

“ Not exactly. His morality was far from being what it 
should have been. However, he is married now; the pre¬ 
sent should help us to forget the past.” 

“ But the past may weigh heavily on the pVosent.” 

“ Have you anything serious against him ? ” 

“ Perhaps—but as yet I have only suspicions.” 

“ In connexion with his marriage? ” 

The hesitation with which Madame Bethmont uttered the 
Ivord “ marriage ” struck me, and I remained convinced that 
there was something wrong abouf it. 

“ Partly that and partly something else,” I replied to 
Jdadame Bethmont. “ I am anxious to become enlightened 
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as to his mode of life, his means of existence, and the reasons, 
which induced him to contract this marriage.'^ 

‘‘ Judging from the way you lay stress on that word, you 
do not seem to be greatly convinced as to the validity of 
this new union on the part of Yoirbo.’^ 

‘‘Not much, J own—bmtlet me tell you frankly, madame, 
that you yourself seem to have greater doubts on the sub¬ 
ject t hall even 

“ That is true ; I have always had an idea that his 
Englishwoman is still alive; he told me, however, she was 
dead—^besides, the marriage of a Frenchman performed in 
London is not as a rule binding. Whether his Englis^J wife 
bo living or dead, Voirbo is none the less freo.’^ 

. “ You are mistaken, madame ; a good many Frenchmen 
have had the same idea and have found out their error. 
At the present moment, the marriage question is the one I 
am least interested in. * What I want is to find the woman 
who used to look after Voirbo^s place, a widow of Jhe name 
of Pertanl^ who, I am told, is a very respectable person.’" 

“You have been rightly informed; she lives at No 2, 
Rue Bourbonje-Chateau.” 

“ 1 may probably have to see you again with reference to 
Voirbo."’ 

“You won’t put us about more than you can help, will 
you, sir ? I am already advanced in years, and so is my 
husband. We are very often unwell, and we intend settling 
piesently in the country. We have no assistants to take 
the,business off our hands. You would confer a great 
favour by not summoning us too often, without mentioning 
that you would certainly not be any the wiser,” she added, 
with a smile. 

I took leave of Madame Bethmont, assuring her tliat i 
would cause h^ as little inconvenience as possible. At No. 
2, Rue Bourbon-le-Ch4teau, I found Madame Pertantt 
8he was a person of S,bout fifty years of age, occupying a very 
modest room under the tiles. I made my excuses for dis¬ 
turbing her at nine o’clock at night, then I informed her of 
my official capacity. 

It must be something ^ry serious for you to come here 
at this time of night,” she answered. “ Personally there is 
no occasion for me to examine my conscience; honest 
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•people, and, I may add, honest girls, have nothing to fear 
from the police, which protects all those that have recourse 
to it.” 

** In my career, which is already a tolerably long one, I 
have known none but scoundrels to be afraid or complain 
of it. The police-force has its drawbacks, but its advantages 
are very great. Its devotion can’t be questioned.” 

** Tell me, sir, what you desire to know torn me,' and I’ll 
answer your questions truthfully.” Madame Pertant 
expressed herself simply, and with perfect decorum. 

1 am anxious to obtain a few particulars about a tailor, 
named Voirbo, whose room you used to look after.” 

** I was not exactly his charwoman; I used to go and 
work at his place on Thursdays; and, after having put things 
straight, I used to help him a bit at tailoring—when he did 
any, that is to say.” 

He (jUd not work often, then ? ”* 

“ As little as possible; and that more for appearance’s 
sake.” ^ 

Had he any workmen ? ” 

“ Not workmen; but workwomen, and such workwomen! 
—lazy, good-for-nothing, gluttonous girls ; the shameless 
•scum of every workroom. I rather think he employed them 
only because of that.” 

“ He made them his mistresses ? ” 

“ Yes ; but only temporary ones, for he never kept them 
very long.” 

‘ ** What were Yoirbo’s means ? ” , 

** I could never quite make out. He used to frequent caf6s, 
gambling-hells, and consort with loose women; was always 
spending money, and never known to be in debt. In the sum¬ 
mer he would often be away for eight or ten days at a time.” 

** Where used he to go ? ” 

I never knew. As a rule he was talkative enough, but 
you couldn’t get a word out of him about his mysterious 
journeys. Last year, however, he told me that, on coming 
back from one of them, he was very nearly being robbed by 
some Englishmen; that’s all he chose to tell me. I know 
that he used to be mixed up a ^ood deal with politics ; he 
goes spouting at public meetings, at Belleville.” 

“ Did he ever have any friends to see him at his place ? ” 
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I never saw anybody but girls on the Tliursdays.'^ 

Did you know amongst his customers an elderly man 
named Bodasse, who had an aunt living in the Kue de 
Nesles, and whom Voirbo used to call Mother Bandage 
because she worked for orthopedists ? 

Papa D6sir4 ? Oh I very well iiyieed. He used to live 
at No. 69, Iki» Dauphine. Voirbo sent me to him more 
than once. He was his chum: they used to be very close, 
frequented the same haunts, and were intimate with tlie 
same girls.'’ 

‘‘ Have you seen him lately ? ” . 

“ No, I was even astonished at not seeing him at Voirbo's 
wedding, which took place on Thursday, the 7th of January. 
My former employer, to whom I mentioned his absence, 
said to me; ‘ The old fool was to have been my best man, 
and just as the wedding-day was drawing near he started 
off on a long journey.’ ” 

“ Do yom know if there were any money matters between 
them ?• 

“ I can’t say anything about that. One Thursday even¬ 
ing Voirbo said to me, just as wo were going to have 
dinner, when the day’s work was at an end : ‘ Would you 
believe it, that old curmudgeon D6sir6 spends all liis in¬ 
come on a lot of hussies, and yet refuses to lend me ten 
thousand francs to make myself a position.’ And then 
Voirbo told me that he was tired of the irregular life he 
was leading; that he was going to get married and settle 
down, but that he was in positive need of ten thousand 
francs to start housekeeping upon, and that he still 
reckoned upon getting them from old D4sir4. ‘ I bet you,' 
he added, ‘ that that old mollycoddle will upset my mar¬ 
riage. As it is things are not over smooth. My intended seems 
more disposed to enter a convent than come to my arms.’ ” , 

“ Do you happeif to know the young lady and her 
•relations ? ’’ I asked further. 

“ Slightly. Her parents were tailors in the Rue Bona¬ 
parte. They both died after a long illness, leaving their 
only daughter about fifteefi thousand francs. This girl, 
being of a thoughtful, melancholy disposition did not seem 
disposed to get married. Her father was a bit of a Liberal, 
and Voirbo, in his capacity of a speaker at public meetings, 

H 
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had gained his sympathy. This man, who knew how to 
talk, was very particular in his behaviour, was a good- 
looking steady workman—^when it suited him that is, played 
his cards so well with the young lady, that he succeeded 
in marrying her. He might ha^re continued his father-in- 
law’s business, but he preferred leaving the neighbourhood, 
where his old pranks were too well known. As h^ used to 
say, he had cast his skin.’* 

“ Did he really love the girl V* , , 

“I don’t think so. He married her through pride ; ho 
had sworn to snatch Mademoiselle K^moudd fi’om the grip 
of a parcel of fellows who wanted to get hold of her for her 
nest-egg. ‘ The »ule of the priests is at an end,’ he used to 
add emphatically: ‘ I would sooner see Addlia dead than 
living in a convent.’ ” 

I now know what to think of Voirbo,” said I, preparing 
to take leave of Widow Pertant. 

He has been doing something very serious then ? 
Politics I suppose ? ” 

Kot at all—^politics have had nothing to do with tho 
visit I am paying you.” 

Then it must be his first wife who is trying to make 
things warm for him—that would be very hard for his new 
wife—so good and young. You know, the Englishwoman, 
though she was pretty, was’ not of much account; she was 
a thief. Voirbo himself told me that she had committed 
suicide in a New York prison; but I thought all along she 
was still alive.” 

‘‘If your former employer has nothing to do with tho 
matter I am now investigating, I purpose leaving him alone 
for a while respecting his first marriage—but only on the 
express condition that, if you happen to co ne across lum, 
you will not tell him I have been inquiring about him. 
Any indiscretion on your part would place me under the 
necessity—in order to justify the investigations I am mak-' 
ing on his score—of going into the matter of the validity of 
his marriage in London.” 

“ You may be easy, I shall no^ say a word.’* 



CHAPTER IX. 

* > 

DESIltE ^ODASSE’S ROOM.—THE LIVIN# IN THE HOME OP THE 

DEAD. 

On the Thursday, the 4th of February, Madame Beaudelocq, 
the doorkeeper, and Widow Bodasse appeared at my office at 
nine o’clock. The latter was upset. The more sha bad 
thought the matter over, the more certain she felt she had 
recognised her nephew’s things at the Morgue. How then 
could the doorkeepers have seen anyone on the previous 
night in Desire’s room ? This was impossible; they must 
have been mistaken. On catching sight of Madame Beau¬ 
delocq, who had arrived first, the bandage-maker of the 
Rue de N^sles went quickly up to her, saying: 

The statement you made yesterday, madame, is a very 
surprising one. Are you positive there was a light in mv 
nephew’s room the day before yesterday ? ” 

“ Quite positive. His room was lit up from eight till 
eleven o’clock in the evening. My husband as well as the 
neighbours can vouch for it the same as I can. It is very 
likely that, with his disposition, Papa Desire may have been 
in at the time of your calling with the Commissary, and that 
he 4id not choose to open the door. He may have had 
some woman with him.” 

“ It’s very strange ! ” exclaimed Madame Bodasse, sink¬ 
ing down in an easy-chair. 

Did you notice anything last night ? ^ I asked, in my 
turn, of Madaihe Beaudelocq. 

‘‘My husband and I watched in turns; all the lodgers'' 
came home except I^apa D6sir6, This morning we knocked 
at his door, but in vain, a'nd when I started to come here 
he had not put in an appearance. I told my husband to 
detain him, should he chance to come home during my 
absence.” ♦ 

“ So that you were consequently unable to hand him my 
summons. Have you brought it back ^ ” 

107 K--? 
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“ No. Before going to bed last night Beaudelocq slipped 
it under his door.'V 

** Did you keep a light burning all last night ? 

‘‘We lit a nightlight, and no one could have entered or 
gone out without our knowing it. Twice I went down to 
shut the street-door, which had been left open by some 
slovenly lodgers.*^ " ^ , 

“ At what time in the evening did you shut this door ? 

“ At ten o’clock, the usual time at this season of the 
year/’ 

“ Can anybody easily hide in your place? 

“ 'Xes, in the passages on the right and left hand sides of 
every landing, as they are rather dark.” 

“ So that a person well acquainted with the premises 
might enter towards dark, hide for awhile, then make pff 
without disturbing you, by taking advantage of the ingress 
or egress»of one of the lodgers ? ” 

“ Such a thing would be difficult, but yet possible.” 

“ I will draw up two separate reports of your depositions; 
then we will adjourn to Desir6 Bodasse’s abode, to find out 
if possible what has befallen him. His present strange 
position has already lasted too long. It is now necessary 
to clear up the doubts surrounding his life or death. A 
visit to his domicile has become absolutely necessary. It 
is incumbent upon us to find out whether the man is dead 
or alive. Perhaps I may find in his room some explanation 
of the light that you saw there the night before last, and 
which has still added to this mystery.” 

Widow Bodasse’s and Madame Beaudelocq’s evidence 
having been taken down, we now go at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and for the second time, to the j^bode of D6sir6 
Bodasse. There exists another door at the end of the right- 
liand passage on the third floor ; nevertheless D^sir^’s room 
is an isolated one. In the absence of a bell, we knock, 
several times on the door. No one answers. We knock 
louder. Same silence. We listen attentively, and hear 
neither footsteps, noise, sighs, n(jr groans within. 

-Fora moment we keep still, and without touching the 
door, the panel of which is lit up by a small spirit-lamp held 
by Madame Beaudelocq. On this panel, dirtied by time, 
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we notice some'writing in chalk. This door is a species of 
letter-box. There are both questions and answers, most of 
them effaced. In the midst of letters And figures, we 
observe a sentence distinctly legible. On spelling each word 
we succeed in reading: , 

I shall not come again. Aline. Friday.’^ 

On rtading ^lis inscription over*again, it clearly strikes 
us that no kind of attempt has been made to rub it out. 
Madame Bodasse and the doorkeeper declare that they are 
unacquainted with any person named Aline having dealings 
with the occupant of this room. Widow Bodasse again 
assures us that she has not seen her nephew since the* 14th 
of December. The doorkeeper, on her part, now says that 
she must have made a mistake when she fancied she saw 
Bodasse the day before near the entrance of the Passage du 
Commerce. The inscription we have before us may date 
back as far as last Friday, just as much as to any dhe of the 
other Fri<Jp,ys following the date of the disappearance—that 
is to say, the 14th of December, 1868. We knock for the 
last time with a key. The sharp blows of this instrument 
resound inside the room. And that is all. We now 
demand in a loud tone of voice that the door be. opened In 
the name of the law 1 ” No reply. 

It being impossible for us to see through the keyhole 
what may have happened or may be happening inside the 
room, our secretary goes to the nearest locksmith to sum¬ 
mon Jiim to facilitate our entry. Meanwhile, Madame 
Bealidelocq passes a thin iron rod under the door and draws 
out the summons her husband had slipped beneath it the 
day before. The missive has not been opened ; nobody there¬ 
fore, appears to have entered the room since this document 
was placed th^e. The locksmith, who resides at No. 62, 
Kuo Saint-Andr6-des-Arts, sets to work. The bolt shoots 
back at the first turm of his skeleton-key. It had not been 
double-locked. Before entering the room we request the 
persons present to preserve absolute silence, and on no 
account to folloyr us. And then we enter. 

The two women stand either side of the door, our 
secretary places himself between them. The locksmith 
remains in the passage. All are watching our proceedings. The 
room, as well as two lumber-closets and the cupboards, which 
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we successively open, contain no sign of a human being either 
alive or dead. The apartment, a fairly large one, is well lighted 
by two windows overlooking the yard. The wallpaper is old 
and the coloured designs are all faded with age. The bed is 
made, order reigns everywhere | nothing seems, out of 
place. The silence which surrounds us is only interrupted 
by the monotonous and rhythmical ticking of the peiidulum 
of an old cuckoo-clock, fitted in a wooden case. This clock, 
which has neither alarum nor any figure of the bird 
to which it owes its name, is placed to the left .of the 
chimpeypiece close to the corner of the wall facing the two 
windows. At this moment, the hands on the dial-plate 
point to ten minutes past ten. By our watch, set according 
to the city time, it is half-past eleven. The small steel chain 
supporting the cast-iron weight is at the point of ending its 
course, already three-parts run. 

The floor in front of the fireplace is covered with ends of 
wax-tapers; wo carefully pick them up and findc there are 
seventeen of them. We likewise discover a couple of these 
same matches, stiQ whole, at the extremities of which there 
yet adheres a fragment of blue phosphorus: these must have 
been rubbed and missed taking light. On the black marble 
mantelpiece are two cardboard candle-boxes, each with a 
label indicating the weight and the maker’s name. One of 
these boxes is empty; the other contains an unused candle. 
These boxes are of the kind which hold eight candles ; one 
only is still there, the other fifteen must have been l^irnt. 
This being so, it now seems proved to us that, out of the 
seventeen matches, the remnants of which we have picked 
up, fifteen have been used to light the same number of 
candles. Close to the boxes are two tall brass candlesticks. 
On their flat tops we observe a remnant of h*imt wick. In 
the sockets and down the stems of the two candlesticks, we 
find successive layers of the remains fef burnt-out candles 
which have assumed greenish and blackish hues. These 
layers have here and there a thickness of nearly half an inch. 
The candlesticks seem to have been placed on the mantel¬ 
piece in such a way as to caste the light on the window- 
curtains, and make the neighbours believe that the room 
was inhabited. The remaining candle is one of the kind 
supposed to burn on an average three hours. We make this 
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reflection aloud, whereupon Madame Boauaelocq declares 
that her lodgers and she herself have observed, at intervals 
during the last six weeks, a light in this room from eight to 
eleven of an evening; which led them to believe that Papa 
l)6sir6 was at home. 

The disappearance of t)4sir4 Bodasse now seems to us a 
certainly. Somebody has entered kis room of an evening 
about fifteen times; at each visit this person has used a 
Ciindle. A slight layer of dust lies on tlie plain furniture, 
which consists of a chest of drawers, a bureau, a table, three 
chairs, and a bed, all in walnut. The same layer of dust is 
on some articles of clothing hanging from a row of •pegs. 
The room itself is paved with tiles. Not a crumb is found 
on the floor as evidence of a recent meal. Not a single 
blood-stain appears on the tile-flooring, the walls, or tlio 
furniture. There is nowhere a sign of a struggle, or of 
anything having been washed. The .pots and ^ans and 
kitchen-utensils are in their light places in the cupboards; 
the linen is put away in the drawers; Desire’s papers are in 
order in the bureau, the key of which is in the lock. His 
silver watch and chain are hanging from a hook in the wall 
at the head of the bed. A blackthorn swordstick, which 
Widow Bodasse informs us is the one constantly carried by 
her nephew, stands in the right hand chimney-corner. His 
high hat, the only one D6sir6 possessed, as Madame Bodasse 
also informs us, Ls hanging on an iron hat-peg with a brass 
knob. Like the furniture and clothes, it is covered with 
dust.* 

These first examinations made, the persons who have 
remained outside are permitted to enter the room, but at the 
same time are requested to move about as little as possible, 
and not to disturb anything. Before continuing our in¬ 
vestigations we ask Widow Bodasse and Madame Beaude- 
locq if they have argr observations to make. Both of them 
are astonished at seeing in the room the swordstick, hat, 
and watch which D^sir^ Bodasse used to call *‘his in¬ 
separables.” 

** If my nephew,” added Widow Bodasse, “ has left his secu¬ 
rities at home he must have placed them in his bureau, which, 
like my own, has a secret drawer. If you pull the middle 
drawer right out you will find a board beneath it. It 
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appears to be fixed* there, but it is not so—it weighs down 
if you press on the furthest left-hand corner. D6sir6 told 
me : * If ever anything happens to me, you will find there 
all my private and pecuniary matters I It was his hiding- 
place, and you will probably find there a green-leather 
pocketbook with flaps and divisi6ns, just like those used 
by collectors. That pocketbook contains my nephew’s 
fortune.’’ ' 

Following Widow Bodasse’s directions, the drawer is 
opened in her presence, the board is pressed down, a recep¬ 
tacle becomes visible right inside the piece of furniture, 
but the pocketbook so carefully described is, like its 
master, missing. 

In one of the pockets of a waistcoat, hanging from the 
row of pegs, we find a letter without any envelope, and 
worded as follows :—“Langres, the 2nd of December, 1868, 
Your lad^v friend is very good, and to reward her she has 
been promised that she shall spend three days in Paris, 
after the 15th of January. It is a long time t6 wait. I 
intend to take advantage of this journey to bring you ono 
of the little knives they make here. With many kisses, 
Aline.” 

I know no one at Langres,” said Widow Bodasse, and 
the Christian* name of Aline does not awaken any recollections 
within me.” 

It is clear to us that the writer of this letter is the same 
person who wrote on the door in chalk: “I shall not 
come again—Aline—Friday.” This girl who had come, to 
Paris from Langres must have called several times at 
Desire Bodasse’s room without finding him therfe,%nd at the 
same time avoided questioning the doorkeepers. We seek 
in.vain for the little knife from Langres, promised in the 
letter: Aline cannot have seen Bodasse. take down 

the watch which is hanging at the head of the bed. It has 
stopped; the hands point to two o’clock. This watch^ an 
old-fashioned one, is of the kind that go by the name of 
warming-pans.” The enamelled dial-plate, with Arabic 
numerals, is covered with a thick convex glass fitted in a 
broad circular frame which opens fcy means of a hinge. It is 
wound up and regulated on the face. The back is shaped 
like a skull-cap slightly flattened down; it has no hinges 
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and fits in a double groove; it looks as though it were 
generally only removed for repairs. On this silver back 
there exists a blot of ink; and when the back itself is 
removed, a flimsy piece of paper falls out, red in colour and 
carefully folded. On this piece of paper we observe written 
in pencil a series of nuhibers of Italian Five per Cents, 
payable to bearer, 1861 Loan. • 

“ My nephe’^ was a cautious man : he has placed there the 
numbers of his securities. If the thieves have made ofi 
with the latter they won’t be of much use to them ; know> 
ing the numbers, we can stop payment. It is very lucky.” 

“ Not so lucky as you think. That resource may already 
have escaped us. These Italian securities cannot be stopped in 
France. They circulate with the same facility as bank¬ 
notes ; and anyone in possession of them may sell them or 
draw the dividends without being compelled to account 
for -his possession of them. I trust, nevertheless,^onsider- 
ing tlie gravity of the case, that Messrs. Rothschild Brothers, 
bankers, fftid the financial representatives of Italy in this 
country, will not object to give the necessary instructions 
to facilitate my search.” 

. In the third drawer of the chest of drawers are two pairs 
of socks, like those found in the well, with stocking-legs 
attached. On these, as on the others, we notice the mark 
4 - B We take possession of them in order to 

compare them with the other socks. According to Widow. 
Bodasse, her nephew had four pairs, and the fourth pair is 
probably at his laundress’s in the Rue du Pont-de-Lodi. 

“ Up to the present,” she adds, weeping, I had still 
some hope 41 s to the fate of my poor nephew. But T see 
that it is all over now. Two pairs of socks at his lodging, 
one pair at the laundress’s, and the other at the Morgue— 
that makes tlfe number. I was not mistaken, yesterday,’ 
after all; the socks and other things you showed me were 
undoubtedly D6sir4^s. Just look,” she went on, ^‘up 
there on the shelf of that cupboard, close to that bundle of 
papers, I can see some phials which Monsieur Bodin, the 
chemist in the Rue Saint-Andr^-des-Arts, gave my nephew, 
as I told you, to bathe the*wound he had on his leg.” 

The bottles in question have indeed contained a lotion 
for external use, and they bear the address of the chemist 
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mentioned. Putting together this evidence, and also the 
result of the examination of the various articles in the 
room, it is evident that no murder has been committed 
there. In spite of D4sir4 Bodasse’s prolonged absence, it is 
certain that someone enters his room of a night and lights 
it up, doubtless with the view of leading people to suppose 
that the old man is at home. This person q-ppears »fco have 
some interest in concealing the disappearance for as long a 
time as possible. It is, therefore, important to discover and 
catch this mysterious being. A careful and skilful watch 
ean alone bring about such a result. This delicate mission 
is, therefore, entrusted to the two inspectors of the inquiry 
division, whom we had left below in the Beaudelocqs’ room. 

We give them the following witton instructions;—1st, 
To remain constantly in one of the small closets situated at 
the head and foot of the bed; 2nd, Not to leave the room 
after Severn in the evening, e:^cept for most indispensable 
reasons; 3rd, To go to meals only one at a timq; 4th, To 
light neither candle nor fire, to avoid smoking, to abstain 
from opening the windows, and to move nothing out of its 
place; 6th, Not to talk, and to avoid making the least 
noise; 6th, To seize and arrest any person entering the 
room ; 7th, To keep such person there and watch him, and to 
acquaint us immediately of the fact thi'ough the doorkeeper 
of the liouse. 

In order‘that their functions may have a legal character, 
we give these officials the necessary power and right for 
their enforcement, by means of a warrant to the following 
effect, wliich we hand over to them :— 

‘‘ In the name of the law, 

We, Gustave Mac4, Commissary of Policy for the City 
of Paris, more particularly entmsted with the Od<^on 
District, Officer of Legal Police, Assistant to the Public 
Prosecutor: 

Considering Articles'40, 49, and 60 of the Criminal 
Code: 

" Order and command all officers of the police force to 
arrest and bring before us in conformity with the law: 

“ Any person entering the lodging of Monsieur Dcsirci 
Bodasse, at 69, Bue Dauphine, third floor. 
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** To answer to the charges brought against him. 

“ And request every police officer to render assistance, in 
case of necessity, for the execution of the present warrant, 
sealed with our seal. 

Given at Paris, the 4Ui day of February, 1869. 

The Commissary of Police, 

‘‘ G. Mace\” 

• Having given these instructions, we continue our investi¬ 
gations while awaiting the result of the watch we have set. 



CHAPTER X. 

INQUIRIES AFTER DESIRE BODASl^.-DATE OP THE CRIJIB. 

OiN leaving the two inspectors in Bodasse’s room, I had 
strongly urged them to caiTy out my instructions to tlio 
letter. 

** Be careful, gentlemen ! we are now entering upon tho 
execution phase—catch and don’t be caught! ” 

Be easy, Mr. Commissary,” replied the senior of tho 
two, wo will keep our weather-eye open 1 ” 

As I went slowly downstairs, followed by Madame 
Bodasse, whose stoutness and age were an obstacle to quick 
locomotiqp, I said to her: You told me, madame, that you 
last saw your nephew on the 14th of December^ towards 
half-past four in the afternoon, and that, on taking leave 
of you on that occasion, he had mentioned that he was going 
to an optician’s on the Quai de CoDti.” 

“ That is so.” 

** Are you quite sure of the date ? ” 

“ As sure as I am alive, and that my poor nephew is 
dead. This is why:—on that very day, I wrote to a cousin 
of mine named Nicaise, whose birthday it happened to bo, 
and I remember having added at the end of my letter: 
Vesiri has just called; he is quite well, and still thittks 
himself young.” 

Whilst talking in this strain, we had reached the street, 
where the conveyance was waiting for us. 

Will you accompany me to your nephew’^ laundress ? ” 

^‘With pleasure; there and wherever else you may 
consider necessary.” 

A moment later, and we were in the Rue du Pont-do- 
Lodi. 

“ Your nephew is dead, then % ” asked the laundress, on 
perceiving widow Bodasse. ^ 

‘‘ How do you know ? ” replied the latter. 

“ Well, I thought so, not seeing him call for his washing. 
He used to come regularly every Thursday : that was his 
110 
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day. He was funny, the little old gentleman, he used to 
amuse my girls by courting every one of them.” 

“ Could you tell me, madame, the exact date of his last 
visit r’ 

Stop a bit, that’s easy^ enough; I have it down in my 
little memorandum-book. The very last time he brought 
me his#bundl^^ of soiled linen was'Saturday, the 12th of 
December. To day is the 4th of February, consequently 
that was fifty-six days ago. I have had his linen ready for 
him ever since.” 

I opened the bundle which was handed to me, and found 
in it a pair of socks marked like the other pairs : B -f- 

I took possession of them in order to compare them with the 
others, I now had myself driven to the optician, on the 
Quai de Conti, who stated that his customer, Desire Bodasse, 
had left with him a pair of steel spectacles, on the 14th of 
December, with the request that he would fit bliJe glasses 
to them. ^At the same time the optician handed Widow 
Bodasse a spectacle-case. 

Your nephew was only a small customer; but I knew 
him very well. I remember that, on the occasion of his 
bringing me these glasses, he was accompanied by a person 
younger than himself and who was very familiar with him. 
I concluded from that that he was his son.” 

“ My nephew had no children.” 

“ Did they stay long with you? ” I asked. 

“ Only a few minutes. On leaving they mentioned that 
they were going to the baths. The one I took for the son 
talked about going to the Samaritaine; but Bodasse 
replied that he did hot like that establishment.” 

“ My nephew was in the habit of going to the Bains du 
Paon, in the Jpassage du Commerce. He always carried 
some of their tickets. He would giVe me one or two 
occasionally.” • 

We must follow up the clue,” thought I, and I directed 
the driver to the Bains du Paon. 

Bemoved in 1876, to make room for the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, this hydropathic establishment was at that 
time one of the last curiosities of old Paris. The chief 
attendant, whom I spoke to, knew Bodasse well; but his 
memory was at fault with reference to his last visit. The 
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oldest of-the other attendaints, a fellow well acquainted with 
the ways of the customers, when questioned, replied : 

“ It is long since Papa Desir4 has been here. I have seen 
nothing of him since the New‘Year. He used to make me 
a little present regularly once twelvemonth; in fact, he 
was down on my list of those who gave. Look, his name 
has not been ticked ofT. He was very regi:j^lar in Vis ways, 
and would always take his bath about six. Last summer 
he was following some treatment, and used to come almost 
every day, I think I heard him talk of a wound on his 
ieg/^ 

*‘!A.nd you have no special recollection of his last visit?” 
I jisked. 

‘‘ Oh yes, I have I I remember that he was accompanied 
on that occasion by someone younger than himself, who 
called him ‘ papa.’ I thought the gentleman was his son. 
Contrary to his usual custom. Monsieur Bodasse asked for 
a room with two baths, and, as there was none ^disengaged 
at the time, he replied: ^ So much the better j it is only 
five o’clock as yet, and I • don’t aire abotit taking my bath 
before six, so that my digestion may be completely over.’— 
‘ Quite right, papa,’ said the person with him; ‘ your health 
before everything.’ ” • 

I thanked the attendant and said to Madame Bodasse : 

At which restaurant used your nephew to take his meals ? ” 

“ At the Babbit’s Squeak, in the Bue Gr6goire-dc- 
Tours,” she replied. 

What a strange name ! *’ 

The people in the neighbourhood christened the house 
so, because the proprietor, a kind of Hercules and as big 
round as a barrel, has a way of invariably answering any 
•complaint of his customers by saying; ^ That’s not worth 
a rabbit’s squeak.’ There are some customers who com¬ 
plain merely for the sake of hearing.him say it. Every¬ 
body is amused at it, and the place is generally full of 
people.” 

** We will go and see the man; perhaps he may be in a 
position to give us some useful information.” 

There were no customers there when we entered the 
eating-house nicknamed the Babbit’s Squeak.” The pro¬ 
prietor, who did his own cooking, was an enormous ball of 
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fat, dressed in the traditional costume. He was unoccupied 
and standing near the counter talking with the woman 
in charge of the till, whose face peeped forth from a frame¬ 
work of piles of small plates containing the dessert in 
season. I told the landlcy’d the reason of my call. 

I fear I cannot give you any information. I only leave 
my fire«to ans\yer any of the custofhers complaining about 
the cooking. If the man you are inquiring after was not a 
complainer, I don’t know him.” 

** But I know him,” said the woman at the till, who was 
the landlord’s wife. Papa D6sir6 was an habitual diner; 
he used frequently to come with one of his friends, a*man 
named Pierre, a tailor in the Rue Mazarine, I have seen 
nothing of them since the latter got married. Besides, he 
has moved, and gone and settled down somewhere near the 
Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, and, as Papa Desire has not 
been here since, I fancied he had gone with his frfend over 
the water,” 

Do they owe you anything ? ” 

They always paid ready money,” 

“ Consequently you could not, I suppose, give me the 
date of the last meal they took in your house ? ” 

“ No, sir, since their names do not figure in my books.” 
On leaving the cookshop, I took Widow Bodasse home, 
and made an appointment with her at the Morgue for five 
o’clock in the evening, in order to sign there, at the same 
time as myself, the act of identification of her nephew’s 
bodj"; then I had myself driven to Voirbo’s former resi¬ 
dence, 47, Rue Mazarine. This man had now become my 
objective. The vague suspicions T had felt concerning him 
were now taking shape, and I was eager to become assured 
about everything. Madame Bethmont, the wine dealer and 
the principal tenant, once more informed me that she had 
seen nothing of Yoirbo since the 5th of January, the day 
he removed from the premises. 

He invited us to his wedding,” she added, “ but we 
didn’t think enough of him to put ourselves out of the way.” 
“ What day did he pay liis lasir quarter’s rent ? ” 

** On New Year’s Day he paid the quarter that was due 
in October, as well as the one falling due on the 8th of 
January,” 
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“ With what money did he pay ? *’ 

"'With a five, hundred franc Italian Stock certificate 
payable to bearer.’* 

Remembering that I had found a list of the numbers cf 
yp^ious Italian securities insida D6sir6 Bodasse’s watch- 
case, I pressed the matter by asking: ** Are yoii quite sure 
as to the nature of whdt you state ? ” « 

Quite sure, sir. My husband took it there and.then to 
the money-changer in the Rue Dauphine, who bought it at 
the market price of the day without raising any objection. 
I handed the change to Voirbo.” 

Do you know the firm that removed your former 
lodger’s goods ? ” 

He sold his things to a second-hand dealer in the Rue 
de I’Echaude, and took nothing to his new home in the Rue 
Liimartine but his personal efiects, his linen, sewing-machine, 
and his failor’s stove.” 

Without in the least suspecting it, MadamerBethmont 
had given me a valuable piece of information. I imme¬ 
diately called upon the money-changer in the Rue Dauphine. 
He handed me the memorandum of the sale of the Italian 
Stock certificate effected by Monsieur Bethmont on the 2nd 
of January. The number of this security was one of those 
found in Bodasse’s watch-case. 

Two days later I sold this security at the Bourse,” 
observed the money-changer, and I could not toll you who 
is in possession of it now.” 

Before leaving the neighbourhood to prosecute further 
inquiries respecting this security, I paid a second visit 
to Widow Pertant, Voirbo’s former charwoman, who 
lived in the Rue Bourbon-le-Chateau. I found her at 
home. . ^ 

You are obliging me, sir,** she remarked, on perceiving 
me, I was on the point of going to yo'iir office.** 

Have you anything of interest, then, to communicate 
to me ? ’* 

i* The matter is so serious, that I do not know how so 
horrible an idea can have Entered my head; but since you 
called here, the thought has got hold of me to such an 
extent that J can’t sleep a wink at night. I must disburden 
my conscience to you.** 
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** You excite my curiosity, luadame ; pray tell me 
quickly ! ” 

‘‘If I understood right, you came here yesterday in 
connection with Papa Desire’s disappearance; and you men¬ 
tioned to me that nothing had been seen of him since the 
15th of December.” 

“ I may have said so, as that is the case.” 

“Well, Mr.'Commissary, it’s horrible !” 

“ But explain yourself, I beg.” ^ 

“As I got to Voirbo’s at eight o’clock on Thursday morn¬ 
ing, the 17th of December, to tidy up his place, I found 
him dressed ready to go out. Everything was put strtfight, 
the bed had been made, the room swept, the furniture 
dusted, and the fire, an enormous fire, had long since been 
lit, for the cast-iron stove was red-hot.” > 

“ But what is there surprising in that ? ” 

“ Yoirbo was not so industrious as a rule, and* he took 
very good care not to do my woik when it was my day 
there; bu^ that is nothing. What struck me more than 
anything else, was this: under the stove and all round it 
the tiled floor was diy and clean, whilst some distance away 
from the fire the tiles were still damp from a regular scrub¬ 
bing which they had evidently recently received. I said 
to Voirbo:— 

“ ‘ You must either be mad or ill to pour such a lot of 
water about your bedroom in winter-time.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t speak of it,’ ho replied, ‘ I was nearly roasted 
last^ight.’ 

“ ‘ How was that ? ’ 

“ ‘ Some drunken* fool of a woman called here asking me 
to mend an old pair of breeches, the only one her husband 
possessed. I s^nt her and her old rags to the deuce, on 
which she got in a passion, kicked up a row, and, on going 
out, dropped, either pn purpose or by accident, a bottle full 
of some mineral extract which she Was carrying in her 
hand, and the contents of which went all over the floor. 
As my fire was alight, I was afraid the stuff might flare up, 
and I hastily emptied my^two pails of water on the floor. 
You should have seen what a mess it made I I can’t “help 
laughing about it now, but I didn’t laugh last night, I can 
tell you. The stench of the stuff was so overpowering, that 

I 
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I was obliged to keep the window open, and to beg the 
hospitality of my friend Desire.' And then Yoirbo went 
on:—‘ You know that his bed is not an over-large one; but 
I managed to get a wink or two. I came back here at five 
this morning, to put the place straight a bit, and I have 
been waiting for you before going out, A business appoint¬ 
ment will keep me awfiy all day. I shall not waiit you, 
therefore, till next Thursday, so you’ll bo a day to the 
good.’” . 

“Did you notice the smell of that stuff when you got 
there 1 ” 

“ '^V'hy the room stunk of petroleum.” 

“ Are you positive it was the 17th of December ? ” 

“ I have very good grounds for remembering the date. 
Voirbo was in the habit of paying me my wages of fifteen 
francs every month; but just about that time, being 
short, he'bwed me three months. On that day he paid me 
forty-five francs; he had tliem all ready for me. When 1 
got there, I noticed two pieces of gold ^^^d one piece of 
silver on the table. I made a note of this payment in my 
little book on the same day : ^‘]7th of December, received 
forty-five francs.’ ” 

“ I do not think, madame, you ought to attach too much 
importance to the incident, which on the whole may be a 
natural one after all. But did Voirbo ever ask you, during 
the second half of that month to negotiate any French or 
foreign bonds foK him ? ” 

“ I have never seen such things in his possession.” 

“Do you know whether he has been on a journey sinco 
the 17th of December?” 

“ I am not aware of it.” 

“ Have you often seen him sinco that date? ” 

“ Besides the occasion of the wedding, I went to the Hue 
Mazarine on Thursdays the 24th and'* 31st of December. 
On the latter day he put twenty francs in my hand, and 
wished me a Happy Hew Year.” 

“That is all I wished to know. Do not mention any¬ 
thing of our conversations of yesierday and to-day.” 

“ I give you my word not to.” 

On leaving Widow Pertant’s, I went to Ho. 21 Hue 
Laffitte, to the* banking house of Messrs. Bothschild 
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Brothers, and sent my card in to Baron Gustave. Having 
boon admitted to his private room, I briefly explained to 
him the object of my visit. Ho immediately ordered the 
necessary investigations to discover the memorandum bear- 
iin*- on the Italian bonds'the numbers of which I had found 

O ' 

in Bodasse^s watch-case. Twenty* minutes later I learnt 
tliat f8r the last two years D6sir6 Bodasse had drawn his 
own dividends in person, but that coupons for those due in 
January, 181)9, had not as yet been presented, with the excep- 
tion of the one Voirbo had handed to Bethmont, and which 
the latter had disposed of to the money-changer iti the 
Bue Bauphine. From the Rue Laflitte, I returned to the 
Palais de Justice, and informed Monsieur Douet d'Arco of 
all the incidents of the day. 

“ Continue, Mr. Commissary,” said the magistrate, you 
have made considerable headway in a few days.# I shaio 
your confidence; we are bound to come to a result.’^ 

‘CSuch^is my hope. I am now going to the Morgue, 
wliere Widow Bodasse is waiting for me to draw up the 
act of identification of her nephew, and I will bring her back 
with me here,,so that she may make her statement to you.” 

As I shall be somewhat late at the Palais do Justice, 
would it be possible for you to send me, about six o'clock, 
that portion of your inquiry which may be considered 
concluded ? ” 

“ 1 will do as you desire, sir.” 

l^i oin the Palais de J ustice to the Morgue is but a stone’s 
throw^ Widow Bodasse was waiting for me at the office. 
The clerk produceil a form containing the usual formula, 
and drew up the following document:— 

FRENCn Empire, February^ Ath, 1800. 

FUFFECTUHE OP POLICE, 

The Morgue. 

No. 

Identificatim of 

Name .. .. .. feodasse. 

Christian Kamo .. D6sir6. 

Bachelor 

Married to .. Magdalene Z6Ii. 

T- 9 
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Wid of .. 

• • 

' 

Children 

♦ • 

None. 

Age 

$ • 

Seventy-two years. 

Birthplace 

• • 

Puteaux (Seine). 

Occupation 

» • 

Upholsterer. ^ 

Abode .. 

• V 

69, Rue Dauphine (6th Arron 
dissement). • 

Son of .. 

ft ft 

Charles. 

And of . . 

ft • 

Marie Dupont. 

Mode of Death. . 

ft ft 

Murder. 

Cause of Death 

ft ft 


Date of Disappearance. . 

December 14th, 1868. 

Burial ., 

• ft 



Witnesses : 

Chiistian Name 

and 

Gustave Mac6. 

Surnafiie 

• ft 


Occupation 

ft ft 

Commissary of Police. 

Abode . . 

• ft 

63, Rue d’Assns. 

Christian Name 

and 

Berthe Gerard, Widow Bodasse 

Surname 

ft ft 

■ 

Occupation 

ft ft 

Trussmaker. 

Abode .. 

ft ft 

9, Rue de Nesles. 


Signatures : 

Of the witnesses. Of the clerk. 

G. Mac^. (Illegible.) 

Widow Bodasse. ♦ 

This formality having been gone through, I conducted 
Widow Bodasse to the investigating magistrate, and went to 
the following caf4s ; Mazarine, 26, Rue Dauphine; Beige, 31, 
same street j Beuglant, Rue Mazet. At eac'h of these three 
places, Desire Bodasse was known to the waiters. He used 
to visit them frequently, accompanied‘by. his friend Pierre, 
with whom he would play cards or dominoes. 

I found Mademoiselle Gaupe waiting for me at my 
o&e. She asked me for an authorisation to go to Brussels, 
where she anticipated an ample hkrvest, not only of applause, 
but also of hearts. 

** I have now,^^ she was good enough to inform me, “ half 
a dozen racy songs, which are likely to t|^m the heads of 
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the young Brabanters. I am growing rather sick of taking 
round the plate at music-halls, and being a sort of fixture on 
the prerniseKS of purveyors of hot water. In fact, I am 
getting ambitious, and I now aspire to grace the boards of 
theatres.’' 

“ By all meap^ go,* mademoiselle; your presence in 
Paris is nob quite indispensable. Pnly, be good enough to 
forward me your Brussels address.” The artiste withdrew, 
delighted. 

I now drew up an ollicial report—detailing my various 
proceedings of the day, as well as the result of my inquiries— 
to be forwarded to the examining magistrate. I was anxious* 
to see the way in which the two inspectors were carrying 
out my instructions in Bodasse’s room. On reaching the 
Bue Dauphine, I found one of the two inspectors seated 
quietly smoking his pipe in the doorkeeper’s apartment. 

“ \Vhy on earth have you left your .colleague ^lone, up¬ 
stairs ? This is not the place to keep watch in.” 

“ But^y colleague is not upstairs; he is gone to dinner, 
it’s his usual time.” 

“ An official entrusted with a case like the one I have 
entrusted you with should have no usual time. He dines 
Avhen he can, Jind sometimes he doesn’t dine at all.” 

“ That’s not the custom in our division.” 

“ At all events, it is so in the detective forge. Then 
I suppose no one is upstairs ? ” . 

“No, Mr. Commissary.” 

I have already told you that, out of doors and under 
cei tain circumstances, it is imprudent to mention the rank 
of your superiors. .Sir, is sufficient. It really is a pity that 
you carry out your instructions in such a way/’ 

“ But, sir, ^being close to the dooi*, nobody can go up.or 
down stairs without being seen by me.” 

“ Possibly; but }jpu may be seen yourself. The unknowfi 
person who enters Desire Bodiisse’s apartment of a night 
m.ay be someone belonging to the house. How do you know 
that the room has not been entered duiing your absence ? 
I suppose you have at lej^t shut the door ? ” 

“ No, sir, not having the key I simply pulled it to.” 

“ Better, and better still, my friend ; you are however, 
no tyro, and tjierefore ought to knoW what is meant by 
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being on the watch. Being inside the trap yourself it 
would be easy for you to work it. But perhaps you were 
afraid to remain alone in the room—that is not very 
creditable to you. The worth, merit, and courage of a 
police officer are valued in proportion to the danger he 
incurs. If fear induced you to leave your post, you had 
better come along with me; I will keep you company till 
your colleague comes back.'’ 

Followed by the ofiicer 1 rapidly ascended the staircase, 
and found the door, not pushed to, but really ajar. A 
strong smell of tobacco was observable both in the apart* 
meiit and in the passage. 

‘‘ I see you have been smoking, contrary to my instruc¬ 
tions ; look at those ends of cigarettes and tapers you have 
been throwing down, right in front of the chimney-piece. 
You have been opening the window too. There is a pin on 
the groun(l with which I had joined the curtains to make 
sure that my instructions were punctually cariied out. 
That was my way of checking. And there are some illustrated 
papers on the table, which have been biken out of that 
cupboard. You must have been writing your report on 
those publications, judging by the fresh ink-stains I see all 
over them.” 

The inspector belonging to the political division did not 
say a word in reply. I glanced at the cuckoo-clock ; it had 
stopped. 

“ I presume you, at least, noticed when this clock, which 
has not been wound tip, stopped ? ” 

No, sir, but the pendulum was going ten minutes ago.’^ 

I looked at my watch, it was twenty minutes past five. 
The hands of the clock pointed to half-past twelve. 
Greatly put out, I opened a window to allow, the tobacco- 
smoke to clear away, T replaced in the cupboard the 
illustrated papers scattered over the tabje. Then, sitting 
down on one of the three chairs, I mechanically rested my 
elbows on this table, and, pressing my head between both 
hands, closed my eyes. *I remained silent and deep in 
thought. 

The idea of being so badly supported, and the thought 
that the stupidity and carlessness of my assistants might 
ruin everything, threw me into despair, I felt the case 
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slipping through my fingers, and on the spur of a sudden 
feeling of disgust, I decided that it would he much better 
to drop the inquiry altogether and to return all the 
documents to the examining magisti*ate. It would then 
rest with him to entrust the carrying of it through to one 
of my colleagues attached*to the judicial delegations. Little 
by little, my mind recovered its usug,! calm, and reason once 
more gained the upper-hand. I then permitted my thoughts 
to roam over the various aspects of this puzzle which 
it was my duty to unravel. When thus left to itself 
and, if the expression be permissible, freed from its material 
shell, roving tliouglit is apt to go far, it secs befoi*e it 
boundless horizons. m 

On opening my eyes, my gaze fell on the table I was 
sitting at, and I fancied, as in a dream, that I saw two 
men seated, one on my right, the other on my left, the 
murderer and his victim, facing one another, easing and 
drinking together. In this room, full, as yet, of mystery, 
1 reviewed the entire course that tlie inquiry had so far 
gone through, and I jotted down the following notes on some 
-sheets of paper left there by Desiie :— 

The vast field of hypothesis is cleared. The inquiry is 
making long strides over ground which is becoming firmer 
and firmer. A week ago, everything was dark ; to-day, light 
has been shed in many directions. After having compared 
this and rejected that, the following inferences may be 
made: 

“ J)6sire Bodasse is the man that was cut up in pieces. 
In spite of the absence of the head, the identity of the 
corpse is conclusi^ly proved by the evidence of Widow 
Bodasse, who recognises the socks marked by her * + B -b ’ 
and the piece of iron-gi*ey corded trousering as well as the 
blue jersey material edged with a black border. Her 
nephew had also a scar on his right leg. This scar exists '/ 
and I here find the phials that contained the lotions used 
for this wound. All these constitute so many material and 
indisputable facts. So far, there can be no error; The 
murdered man's name is J)esire Bodasse, The motive of 
the crime is self-evident: It is theft. 

Who can have committed, or caused to be committed, a 
homicidal act on the person of Desire Bodasse, and followed 
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it by theft ? His wife ? That is out of the question. 
They separated more than forty years ago by mutual con¬ 
sent ; since that time she has lived iri' the country; she is 
aged; there is no evidence of her having*been in Paris. It 
is therefore a matter of impossibility to attach the slightest 
suspicion to her. By the aid of certain inferences, it 
becomes possible to fix,W nearly so, the date of the^* crime. 
Bodasse was last seen on Monday, tlie 14th of Pecembor. 
On that day he was alone with his aunt in the Kuo de 
Kesles at half-past four. At a quarter, to five, he called at 
the optician’s on the Quai do Conti. He was then no longer 
alone. From five till seven, he seems to have been at the 
baths at the Passage du Commerce. Therey alsOy he was in 
company. From seven till eight, he probably, according to 
his usual habit, dined at the Babbit’s Squeak, in the Hue 
Gr<^goire-de-Tours, with his friend Pierre Yoiibo. 

“ Was‘not this Voirbo the sa me person who accompanied 
him to the optician’s and to the baths, where they asked 
for a room with two baths?-—the man who called him 
‘papa,’ and who was very intimate with him? That is 
possible, even probable. Bodasse and Voirbo were very 
intimate, and \\cr\ constantly together. From eight till 
eleven it is likely that they went as usual to one of their 
favourite caf6s, the Bcuglant, Mazarine, or Beige. At this 
point Bodasse’s existence appeals to have come to 
an end. 

“ lie is seen nowhere on Tuesday, the 15th, or on AVed- 
nesday, the 16th, of December. During the morning of 
Thursday, the 17th, a human thigh is fpund in the Seine, 
near the Pont des Saints-P^res. The legal doctors called 
to examine this limb came to the conclusion tliat its stay 
in the water could not have been longer than two days. 
Ijater on, it is ascertained that this human thigh belongs 
to one of the legs found in the well in 'the Bue Princesse. 
It was therefore a portion of Bodasse’s body. According 
to all probability, the murder must have been committed 
in the course of the night between Monday, the 14th, and 
Tuesday, the 15th, of Decembei^. But where was this 
crime perpetrated ? 

“In a house, without the slightest doubt. Now, there 
are only three houses which can be suspected. The first: 
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Tliis one, in the Rue Dauphine; in this very room. No ; 
nothing can lead me to suppose a man has been murdered 
here. But this room has become, and is still, the room of 
mourning of the murderer, who comes of a night, sneaking 
like the criminal he is, t{| light a candle and msiko believe 
that there is life in this chamber of the dead. The second ; 
In tho»Rue Princesse. That one mity be open to suspicion in 
consequence of the two legs found in the well, which has 
become, as it were, an accessory in the tragedy. But all the 
lodgings are occupied by very respectable people; that is 
proved by our inquiries. No ; the crime cannot have been ^ 
committed there. The third : In the Hue Mazarine, the liouse 
where Voir bo, the victim’s bosom fiiend, lodges. It is 
surely there that Bodasse expired, tliat he succumbed to the 
murderer’s blows. But the murderer has had ample time 
to remove every trace of his deed. The apartment may 
have been thoroughly done up; since the lOth of* January 
it has beej;! occupied by new lodgers. To make a search there 
would, to my mind, be imprudent for the present. 

‘‘This person, Yoirbo, is seriously compromised. I do 
not know the man himself, but I feel that he is mixed up 
in the inatt(u\ He is the unknown who passes along— 
skilful in his combinations, bold in his proceedings, wary, 
not to bo caught. For a tim(^, this man was the lover of 
the ex-walstcoat-makcr, I'.Tathilde Gaupe, at present a 
professional singer; he was in the habit of carrying her 
water up to her when she was living in the Rue Princesse. 
H(? knows of the existence of the well, and how easy it is 
to gc^ into the house of a night, without ringing the bell; 
hehce tlie idea of •taking the two legs there. One of these 
legs was done up in a tailor’s wrap. That is Voirbo’s trade. 
Two ihonths before his marriage, he said to his charwoman, 
whilst talking of Bodasse:— 

“ ‘ That old fool will prevent my getting married by refus¬ 
ing to lend me ten thousand francs; he is my stumbling- 
block!’ 

“ In the course of the afternoon of the 14th of December 
he if? seen in company wilh Bodasse; then the latter disap¬ 
pears, and three days later, on Thursday, the 17th of Decem¬ 
ber, Widow PeHant, on entering Voirbo’s lodging at eight 
in the morning, notices that the room has undergone a 
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regular scrubbing. On the 14th of December, the two friencla 
went together to the baths, where they shared the same 
room. Why the same room ? On the 1 st of January Voirbo^ 
pays his rent with an Italian bond, the number of which I 
find in the victim^s watch>case. Finally, on the 7th of 
January he gets married; his bosom friend, his best man 
—Desire—is not at the wedding. , 

“ ‘ He is gone on a long journey/ says the bridegroom, to 
Widow Pertixnt, who is astonished at this absence. That 
journey was his last—the eternal, the journey from which 
no one ever returns. 

' “ Everything now points to Yoirbo; but was he alone ? 

Had he not some accomplice ? He is too well known in the 
Hue Dauphine, at Bodasse's lodging, to go there with im¬ 
punity. I cannot imagine his hand pulling at the chain 
of the clock to raise the weight — lighting candles at 
night. Xhe doorkeeper Beaiidelocq is also a tailor; he 
must know Voirbo—perhaps ho has worked for him. This 
requires looking into. By lighting up the room at night, 
by keeping the clock going, someone w^is seeking to delay 
the discovery of Bodasse’s disappearance. By these means, 
any inquiries that were likely to prove embarrassing for the 
culprit would be averted. At half-past eleven this morn¬ 
ing the hands of the clock pointed to ten; they have just 
stopped at four; it must therefore have been half-past five 
when the cuckoo ceased to go. 

This clock, the chain of which is a yard and a half in 
length, is of the kind which go thiit/y hours at most. * In 
order to keep it in thorough working order, it must be 
wound up every twenty-four, or, at the outside, every thifty 
hours. It is therefore clearly proved that, since ten o’clock 
yesterday morning, someone must have been here and 
wound the clock up. As it is not likely they came in the 
daytime, this must have happened last night. ' The day 
before yesterday, from eight till eleven at night, the room 
was lit up. Madame Beaudelocq stoutly maintains t^is. 
Who then, if it be not the murderer or his accomplice, can 
have any interest in keeping this (dock going, and in light- 
^^3 w D6sir4 Bodasse’s room ? One or the other of them 
cannot^be far off. 

‘‘Wliat ^ught to be done under the circumstances? 
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Arrest Yoirbo ; or simply examine him as ‘ a witness 1 
These measures are both equally premature. As yet there 
exists no material, tangible, undeniable proof. The accu¬ 
mulated presumptions are all crushing ones for Yoirbo; 
but still he can reduce them all, one by one, to nothing. 
Judging him by the precautions he has taken, this man is 
no comnipnplace criminal; ho is an Innovator, a reformer 
in the art of crime; he disdains the beaten track, and all 
that is commonplace. To deal with him in the ordinaiy 
way would be folly. A considerable amount of time has 
elapsed since the night of the 14th of December; he has 
therefore had every facility, every latitude, to take his pfe- 
cautions, to study his ground, to choose his position, to 
draw up his plan, to prepare his answers. 

“ Ilis ground ! Marriage, family life. Nothing could 
be safer or more moral. His plan I He has carried it out: 
change of neighboui*hood, a new home, breaking olF«all old 
connectioni^—casting his skin in fact, as he himself ex¬ 
pressed it. His answers 1 They are foreseen. Every 
tailor uses wraps like the one in which Bodasse's limbs 
were tied vip. He is acquainted with the well in the Rue 
Princesse; other persons may be acquainted with it also. 
He was in the habit of frequenting the house to visit the 
girl named Gaup«, his workwoman, whose lover he once 
was; but then he was not the only one. He will admit 
without the least hesitation that he spent the afternoon 
and evening of the 14th of December with his friend 
D6sir^ Bodasse; he will even give an account of every¬ 
thing they did that evening, laying particular stress all the 
time on the fiiendship existing between them. The sale 
of his furtaiture ! That is quite immaterial. The scrub¬ 
bing of his formir lodging in the Rue Mazarine I He will 
reply to this question with a smile and a shrug of the 
shoulders. • 

, His first marriage in England has no kind of bearing 
on Bodasse^s case : it is a simple union of no consequence in 
France. His expenditure at the Rue Lamartine will, of 
course, be accounted for by the fifteen thousand francs his 
wife brought him. as dowry. It is true that he paid his 
rent with an Italian bond which had belonged to the 
victim; that is a very serious charge against him—a 
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material, definite, and incriminating fact. But, far from 
denying it, he will mention it even before being questioned 
on the subject, and he will go on to explain how his friend 
and customer, being short of money, gave this share certifi¬ 
cate in payment of the clothes he had made for him. And 
how can one- prove the contrary ? The corded iron-grey 
trousers, a piece of wltich was used to wrap one of. the legs 
in, are thus paid for. As to what he said to Widow 
Pertant, he will treat that as so much old-woman’s gossip. 

Since the discovery of the crime, police-constable 
Ohampy has had one fixed idea; he firmly believes that the 
person stopped by him and his colleague, Riiigu6, at the 
Oarrefour de Buci, during the night between the 21st and 
the 22 nd of December, and nicknamed by them ‘ the man 
with the hams,’ is by no means a stranger to the throwing 
of the two legs down the well in the Hue Princcsse. That 
is a vefy vague probability, to which there is, as yet, no 
need to attach any kind of importance. What "S required, 
and that <at all costs, are material, incontrovei’tible proofs ; 
and the only way to obtain them is by continuing the watch 
in this room. It is here that wo must seize the murderer 
or his accomplice, who, boldly defying human justice, comes 
like a thief in the night to give movement to this clock and 
light to his victim’s home.” * 

After reading over these notes, I placed them in my 
pocketbook, intending to forward a copy of them on the 
morrow to the examining magif^itrate. The officer belonging 
to the inquiry division had all this while remained q'hietly 
seated in a corner. His colleague had not as yet pfit in an 
appearance. My presence being required at the office I 
departed, once more repeating my instructions to the police 
agent:— 

Be prudent; do not forget what I have told you, and 
repeat it to your colleague when he l eturns. Watch very 
carefully and observe the strictest silence. You have to 
cope with someone who is acquainted with the ways of the 
police 
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MONSIEUR VOIRBO, TAILOR AND INFORMER. 

A WEEK had gone by. The watch set in the Rue Dauphine 
continued to prove fruitless. Whilst giving me every day 
an account of the ill-success of their mission, the 
officers entrusted with it regularly informed their superior 
officer of all that took place by daily repoi*ts. Without 
giving me any kind of notice, their immediate officer had 
attaclied several of their colleagues to them with a view of 
rendering them assistance. So that Bodasse’s rc 4 Dm had 
become a l^nd of branch office of the inquiry division. Un¬ 
known to me, these men were being directed by a corporal, 
who had not even condescended to call at my office and inform 
me of the duties entrusted to liim. He would have considered 
such a tiling derogatory to his <i- unity. 

Later on I was placed in a position to judge of the conceit, 
and especially the incompetency, of this wearer of stripes. 
It was after the events of 1870-1871. Politics having 
frightened him, he had- been moved, at his own request, 
into the detective force, where, on taking charge of that 
department in 1879, I met the gentleman once more. I 
was th^n enabled to take the measure of his skill and his 

_ m 

capacity. Even nuw I sometimes ask myself how the 
management of certain cases could possibly have been con¬ 
fided to such ai» individual. 

Whilst, therefore, this watching was being carried out in 
vain, I had come to «,n understanding with* the owners oP 
the houses in the Rue Dauphine and the Rue Princesse to 
have the cellars of these two buildings examined and their 
cesspools emptied. This search produced no results. A 
boring made in the ceUarfof one of the lodgers—a tripe 
ddaler—of the house in the Rue Princesse, brought about the 
discovery, at a considerable depth, of a suite of oaken furni¬ 
ture, in the style of the time of Louis XIIL, which must 
133 
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have been buried there before the building of the house, 
which was mdre than a hundred years old. The same kind 
of search had been decided upon for the house in the Rue 
Mazarine, where Voirbo formerly lodged. But on pruden¬ 
tial grounds Monsieur Bouet d'Arcq had thought best to 
put this off. The cesspool being nearly full, and there¬ 
fore shortly to be emptied, I had made arrangem^^nts with ' 
the landlord to be present at tlie process when it became 
necessary. 

At No. 26, Rue Lamartine, Voirbo’s new residence, T 
had put a few questions to the doorkeeper. She had sung 
tile praises of her new tenant, taking me probably for a 
tradesman anxious to have business relations with him. 

“ My new lodgers,’^ this worthy person informed me, 

are very nice people; they are most •industrious.- Their 
home is a charming one; they have paid two quarters’ rent 
in advi)*aoe ; and 1 have taken in for them two casks of wine 
for which they paid cash. Two casks of Avine iq^the cellar, 
you understand. You need not fear to supply them with 
any amount of goods they may order. I like the two 
young people. That’s why X recommend them all over the 
j)lace; they seem such quiet, good, straightforward folk. 
When they first came here they gave me twenty francs— 
you understand, sir, a whole louis for myself! ” 

“ I understand perfectly,” said I to the doorkeeper, 
whilst making my bow, 

I was quite satisfied in my own mind as to the nature 
and the cause of the friendly particulars she gave m% con¬ 
cerning Voirbo. On my way back to my offices I chanced 
to meet Madame Bethmont and Widow Pertant in the 
Jardin du Luxembourg, they were going to pay a visit to 
a sick friend, living in the Rue Brea. * 

‘‘Have either of you two ladies seen anything of Mon¬ 
sieur Voiibo ? ” 

“ Not I,” replied Widow Pertant. 

“ Then I have been more favoured than ybu,” said the 
wineshop-keeper’s wife. “ I saw him last Sunday evening, 
about six o’clock, talking in tha^ street with a person whom 
Madame Beaudelocq pointed out to me as one of your 
agents, Mr, Commissary. You no doubt know of this,” 
added Madame Bethmont with a sly smile, I always had 
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-a suspicion that Voirbo was connected in some kind of way 
with the police. My husband has said the same more than 
once. When seeing him pass our house he used to say: 
< That fellow may call himself a revolutionist if he likes, 
but nothing will get the idea out of my head that he is a 
police spy. It was only too plain, his absences, his pre¬ 
tended visits to London, with his iffinglisli mistress, to re¬ 
ceive a legacy, as he was so fond of saying—a legacy, I 
suppose, that got lost in a Thames fog.’ ” 

Whilst Madame Bethmont was speaking, I had become 
enxious. One of my men talking with Voirbo? What 
could be the meaning of that ? 

“ Are you quite sure Voirbo was talking with one of my 
men ? ” 

“ I only repeat wluit Bodasse’s doorkeeper told me. 
Last Saturday night I was talking with her, just outside 
her room, when, all of a sudden, she said to me : ‘ Look! 
there is yc»ir foi*mer lodger at the entT-anco of the Passage 
Dauphine, with one of the men deputed by Monsieur Mace 
to keep watch in our house.’ I turned round and saw 
Voirbo chatting very familiarly witli a stranger dressed in 
black.” 

Retracing my steps, I immediately went to Monsieur 
Douet d’Arcq, to acquaint him with this circumstance, 
lie advised me to end a watch which had become useless, 
costly, and even dangerous for the successful issue of the 
aiiair, and he authorised me to examine the tailor Voirbo, 
for tTte purpose of obtaining information from him. I, 
nevertheless, asked him for a discretionary wari’ant against 
the man. Wishing1;o get a better insight into the attitude 
and the behaviour of the Beaudelocqs in this afiair, I paid 
them a visit, ajfld, assuming a stern air, I gave them to 
understand that, in spite of the excellent accounts I had 
received of them, I hfid reason to suspect their sincerity. 
The doorkeepers were dumbfoundered, I therefore went 
on:— 

‘‘You were aware that Desire Bodasse had a bosom 
friend a certain tailor of tie name of Pierre Voirbo, and 
yet you never told me anything about it.” 

“ That is true,” replied the husband; “ Pierre Voirbo 
was very intimate with our lodger; he often used to visit 
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him, but we did not think for a single moment that that 
would have interested you. If you had only mentioned 
the man^s name, we would have told you all we know about 
his dealings with Papa Desire,” 

“ You are yourself a tailor. Monsieur Beaudelocq. A 
relative of yours lives in the Eue Princesse, in the idei\jbical 
house where the two fcgs belonging to your former lodger 
were found. These two facts, added to the cessation of the 
nightly visits of the unknown to Bodasse’s room, since the 
commencement of the watch, which you alone are aware of 
having been set, form a total of coincidences which are much 
tdT)e regretted. You must understand that, in so mysterious 
a case as this one, nothing must be passed over.” 

But, Mr. Commissary, neither my wife nor I have the 
least interest in hiding the truth, as the future will show 
you. Your suspicions with reference to ourselves have na 
foundalrion, I assure you. We are honest people, and ask 
for nothing but the means of living by our worl^. and to be 
able to bring up our child.” Madame Beaudelocq’s eyes 
were full of tears. Her husband continued : ‘‘It was im¬ 
possible for us to suppose that Monsieur Yoirbo, who has 
only just got married, could have had any hand in Bodasse’s 
disappearance. Besides, as late as last Sunday my wife 
saw him enter one of the wineshops in this very street, in 
company with the officer you ciuight smoking his pipe in 
our room instead of his being upstaii*s on the third floor, as 
you had requested.” 

“Your explanations are sufficient : I am going.<o at 
once withdraw the officers, and I should be very much 
obliged if you would take up the watch yourselves, and let 
me know forthwith if you find anyone seeking to gain 
admittance intd Monsieur Bodasse’s roomi You will find 
somebody at my office at all hours; the messenger sleeps on 
the premises. One of my inspectorsc will give ^^ou a call 
every day, until the justice of the peace comes to affix his 
seals as required by law.” 

“ Be easy, sir,” answered Beaudelocq, “ if anything occurs 
you shall know.” ' r 

Leaving these worthy people, whose good faith was 
genuine, I went up to Bodasse’s room. After having 
requested the tw^o officers to withdraw, I fastened the door, 
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leaving it just as it had been before I bad bad it opened. 
When we were back in the Hue d’Assas, I requested the 
two officers to return me the warrant I had entrusted them 
with, and added : “ The daily reports you have provided me 
with have been endorsed by your superior officers in the 
regular way, but I observe with regret that they all 
amount' to nothing. However, if*I have been correctly 
informed, as I have every reason to believe, it seems, gentle¬ 
men, that one of you was seen last Sunday night, towards 
six o’clock, talking, at the entrance of the Passage Dauphine, 
with a tailor of the name of Yoirbo, a friend of Hodasse.^ 
That day’s report does not mention this meeting. I gather, 
therefore, that there must have been serious grounds for 
that.” : 

It is I, Mr. Commissary,” answered the man implicated, 

“ that was seen with Voirbo, but I have no kind of reason 
for concealing the circumstance. Yoirbo is a shaker at 
public meetings and highly thought of at Belleville. He 
is very well known in our department, where he often comes 
to see the chief. .Last Sunday evening I met. him just as I 
was going to dinner, and we took a glass of absinthe at a 
wineshop in the Hue Hauphine ; we only interchanged a word 
or two. All I told him was that I was on watch duty in 
this street.” 

At the^e words I started up out of my armchair, but 
had sufficient control over myself not to give vent to my 
indignation. Surprised at my movement and the pallor of 
my f^be, the man remained abashed for a moment, and then 
went o*b with what he had to say. 

** But I did not tfell him the exact place, nor why I was 
on watch duty.” 

** What is Vdirbo’s professed occupation ?” 

“ He is a tailor, and works very little. It was my inten¬ 
tion to have spoken you about the man precisely because 
of his occupation, 'but the officer from whom we take our 
ii^tructions remarked, after I had mentioned the circum- 
sfance to him : * Don’t thiuk of such a thing for a moment, 
that workman has had nothing whatever to do with 
Bodasse’s disappearance; Commissaries of police look upon 
almost everyone as a criminal. Besides it is high time that 
this watch should come to an end, It threatens to become 

K 
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an everlasting one. ' Our chief will settle the matter; he 
will see Voirbo to-morrow.* '* 

What 1 had just heard convinced me that Yoirbo was a 
political informer, one of those abject spies who swarm in 
every public gathering, wretbhec^ creatures ever ready to 
betray their best friend for a twenty-franc piece. And the 
man, about whom I entertained such terrible suspicions, was 
in communication with the head of the department to 
which the two officials belonged who had been sent me to 
follow up this case. The wretch, then, was as well informed 
.asjnyself on all the points of the inquiry. 

Oh ! how my presentiments were now being realised ! I 
had told the chief of the city police that his political agents 
would not be of the ^lightest use in a criminal case ; but he 
would not listen to me, and I was obliged to accept what he 
supplied me with. Had I but had a couple of men belonging 
to the detective force—two of those sturdy slaves to duty 1 
They are never discouraged by the fatigues and the tedious¬ 
ness of long watches; they do not mind staying away from 
their homes a week, a fortnight, longer if necessary, 
sleeping at times for weeks out of doors, living in the fields 
without shelter, short of food, silent as the tomb, implicitly 
obeying theii^ orders, knowing no one—nothing beyond their 
duty. 

The mischief, however, had been done; the ifhxt best 
thing to do, therefore, was to mitigate its extent as much 
as possible. Voirbo was still probably unaware of the 
suspicions I entertained respecting him. The watch^^^'that 
had been set in Bodasse's room had not produced the 
material evidence I had expected; bfit that evidence I 
intended to have, and it was Voirbo himself who should give 
it to me. Before going further, it beaime necessary that I 
should see the man, and that I should study him without 
his knowing it; I should then know when to seize the 
psychological moment to have him in my grasp. 

“If I have correctly understood you,** I said to the 
inspector who had just spoken, Voir bo is an informer? ** 

“ I think so,** was the man’s reply. 

“ Then he may be of use to me, and be able to assist mo. 
He was acquainted with Bodasse; he knew his friends, his 
likes and dislikes, and the places he frequented. The 
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discovery of a.criminal—of his friend's murderer—would be a 
matter of much greater interest to him than the political 
opinions of a respectable citizen." And, taking a sheet of 
paper, I wrote the following letter : 

Paris, February 11th, 1869, 

The Commissary of Police of >he Odeon district begs 
Monsieur Yoirbo, residing at No. 26, Pue Lamartine, to 
be good enough to <iall at his office, 63, Rue d’Assas, on 
Saturday the 13th instant, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
to give any particular's in his power, bearing on the dis^ 
appearance of Monsieur Desire Bodasse. 

‘‘ The Commissary of Police, 

‘‘ G. Mace." 

I purposely handed this letter unsealed to the two inspec¬ 
tors, requesting them to deliver it to their chief^ so that 
he mighLforward it to Voirbo. 

‘‘ I shall not require you any more, gentlemen,” said I, 
on dismissing them, “your assistance, 1 am obliged to say, 
has teen, if not positively injurious, at all events useless to 
me. I trust that Monsieur Ybirbo’s will be more efficacious." 

When they had left, I turned to my secretary, 
saying: ‘‘ What did I tell you, Leroy, when those men 
came here ? It is ov^g to them that the case is now com- 
pi'omised. This watch, on which I had placed every hope, 
has come to nothing." 

** liiou might again ask for men belonging to the detective 
force,”* replied Leroy. 

Too late; we nfust try and do without. Luckily, we 
have still the two constables, Ringu6 and Champy. Though 
wanting in professional experience, they have both zeal, and 
are willing; at all events, we may depend upon passive 
obedience with them^ Ringue is the incarnation of dis¬ 
cretion and discipline, and Champy regulates his proceeding 
by those of his senior, whom he never leaves. His observa¬ 
tions, for a beginner, are no means wanting in accuracy; 
he will make his way, that young fellow.” 

** Both of them,” Leroy observed, ** seemed to me to have 
been disappointed at the arrival of those two agents.” 

** They did not know that the regulations of the service 
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prevented my entrusting them with such a duty, which 
they would, however, have executed very much better. 
Call them, Leroy,'^ 

Ringue and Ohampy, who were waiting in the adjacent 
apartment, entered my office o» hearing the secretary’s 
call. Their faces were ^radiant. They had heard the final 
dismissfd of the political agents, and felt a burden ttfken off 
their shoulders. Since the arrival of those men in black— 
it was thus they called them—they had remained intimi¬ 
dated ; a kind of secret di ead had taken possession of them. 
Ttihgue, especially, had become nervous, distrustful, and 
only spoke in monosyllables. 

‘‘We are going to have a chance, then, of doing some¬ 
thing,” he remarked cheerily on entering my room. “ 
for me, I am hopeful. I saw my old sage yesterday, a man 
I have tjje greatest faith in. He assured me we should suc¬ 
ceed. That man is a downright wonder. If you only knew 
how wise he is! Said he to me: ‘ Your commissary is 
young and active. I knew him when he was secretary to 
my friend Nusse. He’ll discover the culprit ; and the Rue 
Princesse won’t have been called Rue de la* Justice, from 
1793 to 1815, in vain.’” 

“ Well, then, Ringue, whilst awaiting the fulfilment of 
your wise friend’s prognostications, I am going to give 
you twenty-four hours’ leave of ab^nce. The day after 
to-morrow we shall have to make acquaintance with a 
personage—a former friend of Desire’s—who, without 
suspecting it himself, may be of use to us. Howeverfifiot a 
word must be uttered in his hearing that would make him 
doubt the confidence I shall pretend to'’have in him. One 
must even, if necessary, obey him, yield to his whims, please 
his fancies, for that man is our last chance bf success.” 

“Very good. I understand, Mr. Commissary; we’ll be on 
our best behaviour with the gentleman.” 

To this Champy assented by a nod. Both now went their 
ways, enchanted at the disappearance of the men in black. 

On Saturday, February 13t^, precisely at one o’clock, 
Ringu6 made his appearance in my private room, and 
handed me a sealed envelope bearing the words “ Private. 
Monsieur Mac4, Commissaiy of Police.” Tearing it open, I 
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pulled out a letter—it was my note to Voirbo. The man 
was there. 1 held him. We should soon be face to face, 
hghtiiig with invisible weapons, and victory would be for 
the most skilful. 

Ask him to step in,’^ I said to Ilingu6. 

Voirbo made his appearance and bowed respectfully. I 
was standing at my writing-table. > I motioned him to a 
seat in front of me and sat down myself. Separated only 
by the breadth of the piece of furniture, we were in very close 
contact. The bright light coming in through the window fell 
full upon his face, slightly coloured by a passing blush; he 
did not move, a muscle. With a glance I examined his 
and person. Voirbo seemed to me the type of a broken- 
down stockbroker, or of a commercial traveller in adulter¬ 
ated wines. Thirty years of age, shoi't in stature, rather 
corpulent, he possessed a full face, dark eyes and complexion, 
a long and thick nose—suggestive of mental bodily 
strength—small ears, strong hands, short fat fingers. His 
hair, cut Very shoijb, was, like his moustache, black. Every¬ 
thing in the man^s countenance pointed to energy and will; 
but there was about him something false, cunning, perverse, 
which at the„ very first glance betrayed a thoroughgoing 
scoundrel. 

In order, however, not to arouse his suspicions, I ceased 
my survey, intending to probe him more deeply in the 
course of the interview then pending. Eelying on the 
fin foreseen, I had prepared none of my questions. I wanted 
to s<^ my man before coming to any kind of opinion, and 
then to choose my standpoint. After having asked him, the 
same as-all witnq,sses, his surname, christian-names, age, 
occupation, and abode, I put several questions to him con¬ 
cerning his f^^end I)<Ssir6 Bodasse. He answered with 
precision and without the slightest hesitation. Ilis lesson 
had been well learned. After a few personal reflections on 
his fr iend’s disappearance, which had surprised and deeply 
afiected him, he added : 

On hearing recently (rf the sad fate of Papa Ddsire and 
the commencement of yo\r inquiry, I had half a mind to 
call on you. I said as much to Monsieur X, chief of one of 
tho inquiry divisions, whom I happen to know; but this 
oflicial told me to wait, because the investigations, in con- 
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sequence of their grayity and your youth, were to be 
entrusted to other hands. You certainly have,” he con¬ 
cluded with a smile, ‘‘ taken upon yourself a very heavy 
responsibility for your maiden elFort.” 

“I admit it. Monsieur Voirbo; and I was on the point 
of withdrawing when your name iV-as mentioned to me by 
one of the agents of the* political division, whose chief you 
happen to know. I gathered that you had rendered some 
little service to that functionary, and I thought that with 
your intelligence you might also be useful to me. I think 
shall easily come to an understanding.” 

*‘”1 beg to place myself entirely at your disposal, Mr, 
Commissary.” 

“ Many thanks for your kind offer. I did not expect less 
from you. Beyond his intimacy with yourself, Bodasse had, 1 
believe, somewhat questionable relations with young women*? ” 
Andli^en with certain tripe dealers,” interrupted Voirbo. 
** He was also fond of frequenting suspicious housqs.” 

‘‘Then, perhaps, Monsieur Voirbo, wdien coming across 
this questionable company again, you may, perhaps, succeed 
in discovering the snare in which, undoubtedly, your friend 
must have been caught. Devote a few of your evenings to 
discovering a solution of this mystery, impenetrable up to 
the present, which is hanging over Desire Bodasse’s death. 
If, after this final effort, the results are not more satisfactory, 
I shall give in, and regret ever having meddled with so. 
mysterious an affair. 1 tell you frankly. Monsieur Voirbo, 
you are my sole and last hope; what is your opinion of 
Bodasse’s tragical end ? I am very anxious to have' your 
views on that point.” . v 

“I believe,” replied Voirbo sententiously, “in an act 
which had been long since premeditated and was skilfully 
carried out. D6sir6 justified in his own person the prover¬ 
bial expression: ‘ Merry as a lark.’ ‘But his gaiety was 
turbulent, without wit, and certainly without judgment. 
He was too hare-brained. He was also a rake, inconstant 
in his relations with women. WHxt he loved above all was 
the petticoat^ and, to my mind, iC was some dirty petticoat 
that brought about his end.” 

“ You do nob believe, then, in only one murderer ? You 
are of opinion that there was an accomplice ? ” 
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** Yes; a woman must have been mixed up in this crime.’^ 

** But that is dangerous—an accomplice ? ” 

“ Quite so; an accomplice is not always satisfied with his 
share—and thenl Whereas the man who works single- 
handed has nothing to fear—to say nothing of being re¬ 
lieved from arithmetical Vlculations; to sow alone is like¬ 
wise tc^reap alone/' • 

“ Were you in the habit of going about everywhere with 
your friend ?" 

“ Nearly so. But I always objected to accompany him to 
the Cafe du Faucon^ in the Eue de Seine, wliere he often 
used to go." 

“ The house in question is a shady one ; I know it." 

It is the house of call for thieves, rogues, prostitutes, 
and such-like.” 

“That is so. The detective force occasionally makes a 
good haul there." . ^ 

“ I cai^not say, I have no dealings with that department; 
my functions lie in a political direction. However, in order 
to bo of service to you, and also to avenge my friend’s 
* death, I have no objection to occupy myself with a criminal 
matter.” 

“ I need scarcely tell you that, working officially for me 
and with mo, you will be compensated for your time and 
expenses. This expenditure concerns me personally. Here 
are a hundred francs." 

Voirbo slowly took the note I handed him, and carefully 
placvj^ it. in one of the divisions of his pocketbook, saying : 

“ I*hope we shall succeed. I greatly regret having kept 
away from my friqnd Desire. Who knows? If I had con¬ 
tinued my intimacy with him, perhaps he might yet be 
alive. But wkat would you have ? I was wearied of a 
life which, in spite of his age, ray friend persisted in con¬ 
tinuing. I longed fior family life. I married. Sooner or 
later every man must come to that; it is the only way to 
make sure of ‘the future. Little by little I propose giving 
up politics and returningUo the right path, that of work, 
which assures one a happy and peaceful old age. I com¬ 
mitted more than one folly in my youth, but in the 
course of an iiTegular and checkered career I have not a 
single vile act to reproach myself with." 
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Voirbo gradually became excited whilst speaking thus, 
I was therefore careful not to interrupt him. He went on : 

To-morrow (Sunday) I purpose taking the field. I shall 
continue on Monday. Next Tuesday I am obliged to attend 
the meeting which will be held im the hall of the ‘ Folies- 
Belleville ’ to discuss the questioi/ of the. pending strike of 
the journeymen tailors. You sometimes come to oud meet¬ 
ings. I remember seeing you.’’ 

I ^ much oftener than I care to. Next Tuesday ! am 
appointed to be present at one to be 1 e\l at Grenelle. 
Since you are going to the one at Belleville I shall ask the 
Prefect’s permission to take my colleague’s place. In that 
manner we will meet on Tuesday evening, and I shall have 
the satisfaction of hearing you, not in my private room, 
but on the pla*tform. I shall have no dijQaculty in effecting 
this change. They are rather rowdy up there in the 
Fauboui^du Temple.” 

** Belleville is very particular about preserving «its repu¬ 
tation as Mount Aventinus. If you do copae on Tuesday 
you shall see some queer things.” 

‘‘That won’t frighten me much. Fifteen years’ duty has 
pretty-well hardened me.” 

I rose. Undei'standing that I wa§ anxious to put an 
end to our interview, Voirbo did the same, and, preparing to 
leave, held out his hand to me. In spite of the part I had 
determined to play, I could not, for the life of me, hold 
out mine. This was a blunder. Voirbo’s face had grown 
slightly pale; doiibt had sprung up in his mind. To r^air 
my mistake, as far as possible, I said to him, with an air of 
confidence: * 

“ Be as discreet as you can on the, subject of our inter¬ 
view, Monsieur Voirbo. I have every confiSence in you, 
and I now lay your good will, your experience, and your 
person under contribution.” •' 

^ “ You may depend upon me,” replied Voirbo, once more 
himself. “I had always longed for a criminal case as a 
wind-up to my career as informer^* I have now my oppor¬ 
tunity, and I give you my wora I will discover my old 
friend iMsir^’s murderers. All my zeal and devotion shall 
be brought to bear on this task. You shall be in a position 
to appreciate what I am capable of doing. You shall see 
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whether I am not in possession of the instinct and scent 
that make the detective.” 

' Why, by-the-by, did you not officially join the police 
force ? ” 

Because, being extreniely young, I entered the political 
arena, and became known Viuch too early. I should soon 
have b(ien found out had I belonged* to the Prefecture.” 

“ Next Tuesday, then, at the ‘S'olies-Belleville.’” 

Voirbo bowed and went out by the door I had opened. 

“ This man is morally what he looks physically, a perfect 
scoundrel,” thought I to myself. ‘‘He is profoundly ambitious ^ 
a hypocrite, as all ambitious men are ; bold, cunning, skilful; 
there is ordfer in his ideas; he is prixctical; his intelligence 
is a bright one; he has, in addition, the most absolute con¬ 
fidence in his faculties. His outward bearing is becoming; 
liis tranquillity is extreme ; but this composure strikes me 
as being less real than apparent. His is not a dI-3position 
to be easily foiled j and, if my professional experience had 
not been aroused, I might easily have been mistaken about 
him. To pounce roughly upon such a man would have been 
a most clumsy thing to do, for, with his self-possession, he 
would easily have slipped through my fingers. And this 
bigamist plays at sentiment, anil talks of the purity of the 
married state ! The murderer believes in family afToctions, 
and, on principle, artistically disposes of his bosom friend, 
D6sir4, whose tastes he shared and flattered. JThis wretch 
is brazen-faced, boastful, and full of aflectation. He wishes 
to make sure of the future. Well, I rather think I shall 
assist him in doing so. 

“Would one beiieve it? The fellow blushes at being 
part and parcel of that gang of sneaks, abettors, and political 
spies, who are af disgrace beside tliat brave army of faithful, 
devoted, and honest servants which composes our city police. 
And to have such a citizen, so dangerous a criminal,watched I 
By whom could he possibly be better watched than by him¬ 
self ? Does not the Prefecture of Police have news of him 
every day ? It receives h^ reports, his visits^ He pene¬ 
trates into its offices by roundabout ways, crouching along 
its passages like a thief in the night, to reach the apartments 
specially prepared for him and such as he, and the doors of 
which can only be opened by means unknown to the majority 
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of the official staff. ‘ ‘ The authorities/ said he, * are anxious 
that he should remain with them a long while.’ I can 
easily understand that; -such treasures are inestimable. 
Therefore, I hope to crown my dearest wish by placing him 
under lock and key.” r 

Cutting short my reflections, I^alled Ringue and Champy. 
The twb constables entered my room. • 

You have seen Yoirbo; make a mental note of his 
appearance—it may stand us in good stead some day.” 

“For my part,” Slid Champy, touching his forehead with 
Jius forefinger, “ I have his likeness inside here. I should 
remember him twenty years hence. I am positive he is my 
individual —the man with the hams, who said h^ had come 
from Langres, and whom Ringue and I stopped dne night on 
the Place Buci, a few days before Christmas; the man who 
told us that he resided in the Rue Princesse. I shall 
never l^tt-give myself for not having made him show his 
hams. I am convinced he was carrjdng the old fellow’s legs.” 

You may be right, Champy; but for the present you 
must moderate your ardour.” . , 

“ Had it not been for orders, sir, I would have 
jumped on him, when 1 saw him come to the door just 
now.” . . 

“ At all events, for the time being, and for a few days 
longer, tlie man must go free ; I have my reasons for that. 
He must not even have a notion-you suspect him. There¬ 
fore be dumb whenever you see him come here, for he will 
return. But you may be easy; the wretch’s time wiLfc^feome,. 
and then you will be by to help .me unmtisk him.” '* 



CHAPTER XIT. 


AT TH4 ** FOIilES-BELLBVILiES.’^-A • PUBLIC NON-POLITICAL. 

MEETING.-NAPOLEON THE THIED A THIEF AND ASSASSIN. 

In accordance with my promise to Yoirbo, I asked for and 
easily obtained the privilege of representing the adminis¬ 
trative authority at the non-political meeting, which was 
to be held on Tuesday the IGth of February, in the ball¬ 
room of the Folies-Belleville, 8, Rue de Paris. The 

citizens ” were about to close the discussion on the que 
tion which was last under consideration, namely ;Tlio 
Free Union of the Sexes,” and to commence the debates on 
the order (ff the day : “ The increase of wages.” Since the 
promulgation of the law of the 6th of Juno, 1868, a law 
’ inspired by the generous desire to initiate the people into 
the principles of political economy, I had often been ap¬ 
pointed to attend meetings of this description. In voting 
for the passing of this law, the legislators of that period 
scarcely suspected that they were forging a dangerous 
double-edged weapon, to attack property, religion, family 
life, and all the institutions of government. 

It has been acknowledged, but unfortunately too late, 
that tijis form of new crusade against evil was only of 
advantage to impostors and men actuated by personal 
ambition. ^ 

On arriving ^t my destination I found my secretary 
waiting for me in the omnibus office of the Rue de Paris. 
At the entrance of the Folies-Belleville, two working men 
in their everyday clo*t;hes, with red armlets on their blue 
and white blouses, were posted. It was, it seems, their 
duty to examine the facea of those who presented them¬ 
selves for admission, whi-^t pretending to act in the 
ordinary capacity of. ushers. After having announced our 
rank we entered the hall, which was spacious, well venti¬ 
lated, and in every way adapted for ballroom purposes. 
The platform generally used by the ban'd had been suitably 
147 
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arranged to accommodate the committee. On the, right 
was the rostrum for the speakers. In the centre the 
president and his supporters were placed, while the Com¬ 
missary of Police and his secretary sat at a table on the 
left of the comnittee. At half-past eight the hall was full, 
when there might have been pi^sent from one thousand to 
twelve hundi'ed personSi of both^sexes. ^ 

Citizens Kimpo, Angora, and Repus are unanimously 
elected—the first as president and the two others als vice- 
presidents, and the meeting being declared open^ the 
president rises, and after bowing in all sweetness observes : 

Citizens of both sexes,—We have to conclude this evening 
the discussion on the question of the * Free Union of the 
Sexes.’ ” 

A Voice in the hall .—What might be your sex, now?” 

Several Voices. —Silence ! Turn him out.” 

The^'esident.—^*' It is the turn of citizen Bat6 to speak.” 

The latter appears on the stand and commences : “ Gentle¬ 
men ! ” 

On all sides. —Citizens. There are no gentlemen here.” 

The Speaker. —“ Since you prefer it, citizens then.” 

Several Voices. —Turn him out! Turn him out 1 He is 
an ‘ aristo.’ ” 

Other Voices. —Give‘the man a chance. Speak up; speak 
up, you there,” 

The President rises, consults the audience, which, by a 
show of hands, accords the speaker the liberty to proceed. 

He thereupon continues : I am no advocate of t^^e free 
union of the sexes; that means the destruction, the annihi¬ 
lation of family life, of property— ” ^ 

A Voice. —You have got some property, then ? ” 

Another Voice.- —‘‘ Silence I Property ia the way of bad 
luck.” 

The Speaker. —Nature has its rights.” 

A Voice. —SatisjPy them then.” 

The Speaker. —Marriage is sufficient for that.” 

A Voice.—V Then you had bet/er mairy again if you are 
R widower.” * 

The Speaker. —We have all of us the same origin.” 

Someone interrupts. —And we shall all have the samo 
-end.” 
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A Voice. —Why that is bottled La Palisse.'* 

Another^ Voice. —M, de La Palisse is dead.^^ 

Several Voices, humming. —*‘One quai-ter of an hour 
before his death—he was still a living man— ” 

The Speaker, drowning, the noise: —“ 1 am not aware 
whether La Palisse was ^ve at the time of his death; 
but I i^ve read somewhere that Bourdaloue said: ‘ The 
surplus of the rich ought to go to supply the need of the 
poor.’” 

A Voice.— What does he take us for ? ” 

Several Voices. —Turn Bourdaloue out.” 


The Speaker. —If nature has her laws, her regulations 
also reign.” 

A Voice. —Not much regulation in your patd.” 

The President. —The speaker said reigns.” 

Another Voice. —We don’t want any more reigns.” 

Another Voice. —^‘We want the Republic I” (Tnlinders 
of applausjp.) 

The speaker essayed to proceed, but the interruptions 
and repi'oaches which assail him on all sides cause him to 
, lose his head. He makes a few desultory remarks, then 
becomes confused, flounders, stutters, and disappears, after 
having fantastically mixed up the mineral with the vege¬ 
table kingrlom, «nd animals feeding on vegetation while 
walking over minerals. 

‘‘ Citizen Tupou will now speak,” observes the President. 

** I am ready,” exclaims the citizen from his seat, and, 
after few strides, he reaches the rostrum, and commences: 


** Citizens of both sexes,—Illegal unions are more numer¬ 
ous than legal ones> That proves one. thing, namely, that 
the people prefers concubinage.” 

Someone inte^upts .—“ It gives the chance of a change.” 

The Speaker. —Prefers concubinage to marriage. As for 
myself, I like (Vijid pi^tice free unions. Our fathers have 
obtained their rights as men. Sexual desires are in accord¬ 


ance with order, they are the rights of nature.” 
A Voice. —Your sister\—” 


The Speaker. —“She is not present to answer that im¬ 
pudent fellow, and I forbid any allusion to her.” 


The person interrupting, —“ She can’t be free, then. 

The Speaker. —No, since she is about to get married. I 
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am sorry for her. . She is choosing slavery.*’ (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Th^ Speaker ,—As for me, I shall never get married. I 
love liberty, that is what I call happiness.” A dog yelps at 
the other end of the hall. Some of the citizens do their best 
to drive him off by kicks, but as rfie animal takes ref Uge under 
the benches, the toes of their Coots have less effeq^ on him 
than on the shins of the lady citizens, who express their dis¬ 
satisfaction in words unfit for publication. As a‘ result 
uproar and fisticufis ensue. Finally calm, relatively speak¬ 
ing, is restored, and the President announces that the last 
speaker whose n^e is inscribed to speak upon the question 
is their friend, citizen Youcrasse, a veteran of democracy. 

While applause is being given for this qualification there 
advances slowly towards the rostrum a tall, lanky old man, 
with unkempt hair and beard, both inordinately loijg, taid 
whil.!i«^ ermine that has been dragged through the*mire. 
On the top of his skull a red cap. is perched^ As this 
citizen passes close by me I observe that his long, gnarled 
fingers are provided with black and claw-like nails. 

The veteran of democracy 'pulls o*ff his cap with a 
melodramatic movement, bows as if he were a king, and, 
exhibiting his cap, remarks : 

‘‘ I only take this off to the people whose dhild I am. 
You know full well, citizens, that I believe in a Supreme 
Being, but I have a horror of church-mice.” (Treble round 
of applause.) I am, and continue to remain, the primitive 
man, the man of another nature. Never has steel toucjied my 
hair or beard. I’ve been called the original citizen”—^Jlaugh- 
ter)—“ but don’t you believe one wordpf that. For the last 
fifty years, for half a century, citizens, I have frequently 
been freely united. From these free unionv, the only really 
natural ones, numerous children have been born.” 

A Voice .—“ A collection of scrubs.!* 

Another Voice .—“ Silence 1 Let the speaker have his 
say.” 

The Speaker .—“The childreh of the female citizens, 
whose charms I have revelled in‘, have, like myself, practised 
fl*ee unions, and have, in their turn, b^otten—^** 

SoriMone interrupting ,—“ That mu^ the posterity of 

Abraham.” 
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TM Speaker, —The Supreme Being blesses large 
families, and it is the duty of the government to take upon 
itself the charge and responsibility of children.” 

A Voice, —“People manage to have more children when 
they are too mean to feed them.” 

Anothmr Voice, —“A few \ake them to the pawnblroker.” 

Thm^oice ,—“Or to the^Bue d’Bnfer, No. 100.” 

The Speaker, —“ The' ideal of family life is hot a regular 
life, meant to fatten the well-to-do; it is this: to replace 
the names of fathers and mothers on the registers of the 
State by these four words, ^ Child of the Bepublic.^ In 
this way irregularity will become regularity. Free unions 
mean the suppression of mairiage, the end of adultery. 
The authorities would no longer have to intervene to prove 
the fault, and to certify, by authentic documents, that 
either husband or wife is illegitimate.” (Long and noi^ 
laughter.) 

The Speaker. —“ These, citizens, are my sentiments on 
the free union of the sexes. Having been a witness of 
the past, I have for the future but two passions-—” 

A Voice. —“ Home and victuals.” 

The Speaker. —No. One longing and one wish,’^ 

A Woman. —“ Longing at your time of life ? ” 

The Speaker, —That longing is liberty. My wish is to 
see planted in all our squares and public places, a standard 
tree, recalling the glories of our revolutionary forefathers.” 

Citizen Youcrasse puts his cap on again, and descends the 
rostrum, amidst the frantic applause of the assembly. At 
the foo\i of the platform he is received by numerous friends 
who come to shake hands with him. As no one else was 
desirous of speaking, the discussion on the “ Free Union of 
the Sexes ” came#to an end. 

The President puts the question to the vote, which is 
taken by those in favour of it standing up. 

The entire audience rises, as if moved by a single spring, 
and the President declares the motion unanimously adopted. 
Once more the hall re-ecPoes with applause ^ then silence 
ensues, and everybody sits down. 

“ Citizens,” observes the President, “ we are now going 
to. discuss another'question, not less important: * The In¬ 
crease of the Wages of the Working Man.*” (Applause.) 
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But another committee must be formed so that the dis¬ 
cussion shall be in order. 

Numerous Voices .—“ No I no ! there is no need of it, tho 
same will do/^ 

Other Voices (to the well-known tune of the Lampions ),— 
“ The com—mit, the com—uii^ the com—mittee. 

Citizens Nimpo, Aifgora, and Repus retain thecr posts, 
and thank the assembly for the conhdence shown them. 

The President. —Citizens, the question of the increase 
of the working man’s wages, which we are about to discuss, 
is a slippery one, and I therefore recommend the utmost 
calm. I trust the speakers may be moderate in the choice 
of their expressions, in order not to give the representative 
of the law any cause for breaking up the meeting. You 
may depend that he will seize upon the smallest pretext 
for doing so.” 

Artflce .-—VVe don’t want any commissary.” 

The President .—‘‘ The speakers for this discu/^sion are in 
their duo rotation, citizens Podure, Chaleur, Lechard, 
Voirbo, and Toucourt.” 

It is Podure who is called upon to speak the first. The 
citizen advances towards the platform, and proves to be a 
man of about forty, crabbed in appearance, with -dishevelled 
hair and having a squint. On taking possession of the 
rostrum, he strikes the rail in front of him with a vigorous 
blow, and cries out in a quivering voice: 

Citizens 1 On approaching the question of wages, j 
think it indispensable to study, in common with yourselves, 
the solution of many social problems. At this moment 
there are many straits and much* ansijety. 'The working¬ 
man is suffering, the price of his work must be increased. 
Theories have had their day and shown Vheir hollowness \ 
it is now time to enter upon the much more dillicult path 
of practice. , To relieve our sufferifigs, citizens, you must 
have recourse to action, to violence.” (Prolonged ap¬ 
plause.) ^ 

I made a movement to rise; in order to give a first 
warning, but the President anticipated, me by checking the 
speaker and adding : Citizens, it is only half-past nine as 
yet. The evening promises to be an interesting one; it 
is therefore not desirable that the representative of the law 
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should have any pretext to dissolve the meeting. I have 
saved you a first warning, which would soon have been 
followed up by another one. I see no reason for separating 
as yet.” (Applause). *‘It is aow the turn of citizen 
Chaleur to speak; but 1 recommend him to be less warm 
than his predecessor.” (lluighter on many benches.) 

Citi:j^n Chaleur ascends the stand tod, unfolding a paper, 
reads his speech. “ In my capacity of a loyal friend to the 
people, I am here to defend them, chaleureusement^' (warmly). 
(Applause and laughter.) This plucky people, compelled 
to suffer so much that is bad, requires enlightenment to put 
a stop to the eternal war between master and man. Daily 
bread and education ought to be obligatory for all.” 
(Great approval.) ‘‘ In order to reach this promised land 
we must begin with mastering municipal power and 
keeping it in our hands at all costs. Nothing oughtJC- 
rebuff us, neither agitation, nor contests, nor persecutions! 
1, citizens^ claim the honour of being the first man perse¬ 
cuted-” 

A And the first man elected.” 

tH^everal Voices ,—“ Turn that man out who is interrupting. 
Bravo, Mr. Speaker ! ” 

The Speaker '.—“ Encouraged by your applause, citiz ens 
I resume. Society as it is is nothing better than a rotten 
structure which the first good squall would topple over ; it 
is a disabled vessel, leaking everywhere, and oJQ&cered by 
pii-ates. We are in the hands of incapable, intriguing, pot¬ 
bellied individuals who fatten on the hard toil of the 
poorest of the poor.” (Prolonged applause.) 

“The miseries apd humiliations undergone by the work¬ 
ing man, r-equire a powerful reaction; so deplorable a state 
of things needs i. radical remedy—this remedy I offer you. 
These are my plans and reforms : 

. “ Article I.—Beligion, being a school of falsehood, brutali¬ 
sation and immorality, is, and remains for ever proscribed. 
(Cheers.) ^ 

“ Article II.—Capital, having been from time immemorial 
the leech and vampire of labour, is, and must remain 
suppressed. Propei*ty will be redistributed in equal pro 
portions amongst all citizens. 

“ Article III.—^The standing army, being an instrument 

L 
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of despotism, must be abolished : it is a perpetual insult of 
Force versus Right. Reason alone ought to guide the 
people. 

“ Article IV.—The magistracy, a mercenary institution— 

I was preparing to admonish,.but the President antici> 
pated me by doing so himself. ^The speaker at this became 
angry, waved his arms to and fro, ^nd quitted the rj^strum, 
declaring that “men are yet, in this, the nineteenth century, 
so many shuttlecocks of the State, whereas the State ought 
to be the shuttlecock of the people.^^ (Applause.) 

The President next invites citizen Lechard to speak, and 
he thus commences: “ Citizens.—I am a native of Auvergne” 
—(laughter)—“ and by profession a scullion in a cookshop, 
where you may dine for ninepence halfpenny”—(more 
laughter)—“this does not include the table-napkin.” 

—“ Not much chance of getting fat in your cook- 
shop?^ (More hilarity.) 

T/ie Speaker .—“ If my hands are fatty, my pur^ is a lean 
one all the year round.” (Cheers.) “ I know about as much 
of the goings on of politics as I do of India, where I have 
never been. I can no more understand the gibberish of our 
representatives in the Chamber, or their performances filled 
with promises, than I can the prospectuses of qilack-doctors 
full of wonderful cures.” (Signs of approval.) “ All that 
is cheap humbug—those gentry just know how to trim their 
sails. As for politics, I care no more for them than I do 
for the year forty. What I want to know is, whether, 
instead of always going with an empty belly, there is no 
chance of getting even one good blow-out. I swear to you 
before the Almighty—” 

A Voice .—“ The Almighty I. . . Who may that be?” 

. Another Voice .—“ Nothing of importance—up aloft,” 

Several Voices .—“ Yes—yes 1 — “ No—no ! ”—(applause 
and protests). « 

The Speaker .—“ The Almighty is neither up there, nor 
down there, any more than in t^e hall of the Folies-Belle- 
ville-^He is everywhere. Wit|iout Him, you and I cOuld 
not be here.” 

Several Voices. —Turn him out—stop his talking.” Great 
excitement here ensued,and is profitedby to expel a drunkard 
whose repeated hiccoughs made some of the audience fear an 
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Occident to their neighbours, Diso^'der is now at its height. 

I therefore inform the President that with such a persis¬ 
tent hubbub it will be my duty to break up the meeting, 
adding at the same time that the speakers who have had 
their turn have taken a* mischievous pleasure in getting 
further and further away^ from tjie question under dis- 
cusvsioil^ 

The President communicates my observations to the 
audience, and suspends citizen L6chard in order to make 
room for citizen Voirbo. At the mention of this last name 
there is once more silence. Judging from the deference 
shown to the political spy on his moving towards the 
rosti’um, it is easy to perceive that his oratorical powers are 
known to, and relished by, those present. Precise in liis 
ways and manners, Voii’bo calmly takes possession of the 
stand. Before commencing to speak he casts a sidf 
at me, from which I gather that he proposes making a hit 
Avith a vicpvv of causing me to entertain a high opinion of 
his skill. 

Desire Bodasse’s former friend thus commences : 
‘‘ Citizens,—I am yet smarting from the distressing 
influence of a crying injustice done to one of our brethren.’’ 

A Voice .—Another infamy committed by tlic police 1 

27ie jSjyeaker. —Yes, citizens—a decent and honest 
working man has been arbitiarily arrested, accused of 
stealing a hang—” (General laughter.) ‘‘You Gin readily 
guess, citizens, that this hasn’t anything to do with tlie 
gallowjp—the thing hanged which I am now speaking of is 
only found in drapei's’ shops. Pieces of cloth are hung up 
in rows, showing aes much of their length as is possible. 
These pieces are called ‘ hangers-out.’ (Laughtei .) “ Well, 
one of these had disappejired from a shop, and they accused 
a ‘ pumper ’ ”—(more ^ughter)—“ whom you should not con¬ 
fuse with the pumpers or firemen wliose business it is to 
extinguish conflagrations. In the tailoring trade, to which 
I belong, ‘ pumpers ’ are those journeymen whose duty it is 
to make alterations in new garments. As I was saying, 
then, just now, they accused my friend, the ‘ pumper/ in 
having had d hand in stealing a * hanger-out.^ On hearing 
of the arrest, I went to get him released. At the police office 
I was told that two persons are necessary to steal a ‘ hanger- 
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out.* One, wKo pretending to test the quality of the cloth, 
closely examines the * hanger-out,* they want to get 
hold of, and who, like tailors are in the habit of doing, 
gives a good cut near the fold and edge of the stuff. The 
cut thus made makes tearing easy, so that the second thief 
has nothing to do but to give it a pull as he walks by and 
secure what he wants. * This, citizens, is what the people at 
the police office have deigned to teach me. I protested my 
friend*s innocence, and as I insisted an inquiry was made, 
with the result that the author of the theft turned out to 
be the chief hand in the shop. As soon as it was discovered 
that a working man had had nothing to do with it, the master 
withdrew his charge, and this respectable journeyman was 
restored to liberty, after a dose of three days* imprisonment.** 

A Voice .—“ Instead of arresting respectable citizens the 
to give one another a turn.*’ (Prolonged 

applause.) 

2^/ie Speaker .—‘‘I would now, citizens, touch,-upon the 
question of wages. I am a tailor, I know my business, and 
I purpose to unmask the abuses of the guild, and to expose 
to you the master tailors—by no means nice people—of 
whom there are some eighteen hundred. These gentlemen,’* 
(murmurs)—let me call them by that name, for they do not 
♦leserve the name of citizen, which is only becoming to the 
journeymen—these gentlemen pretend to move us back to 
tiie time when the Court of France permitted them to 
wear swords ; but they have reckoned without the principles 
of the Great Revolution brought about by our fathers, the 
men of *89 and *93. Those ‘ ravagers ’—that is their now 
name—won’t live on us any longer jp tlipir dictatorial way. 
We will not continue seated on the bench with our arms 
crossed—I mean to say with our legs crossed.” (Laughter.) 
**We must rise as one man to advance and force our social 
claims, at the head of which must b*e placed the increase 
and uniformity of wages. Why should there be differences 
and classes in the same trade Why cutters, breeches- 
makers, waistcoat-makers, rea/iy-made hands, repairers, 
pumpers, and apprentices? We only want workmen able 
and willing to make a whole suit. It is these different 
clasps which are the cause of this breach between maiiter 
and man- ** 
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A Voice, —“ Say monkey and man.*' 

The Speaker. —“ The monkey benefits by this to live on 
us. He thirsts for gold—a passion with all capitalists.” 
(Treble round of applause.) Workmen, let us unite as one 
and the same family; let gas advance hand-in-hand; let us, 
like the Romans, make fasces of our combined arms; let us 
break 4own obstacles. In A word, lit us awake I The time 
for action is upon us, and, since the form of government is 
a bad one-’* 

At these words I rise, and, addressing the President, 
say: According to the law, you are not permitted to discuss 

the constitution at any political gathering, and this is one; 
I therefore warn you for the first time——” (Protests, 
noise, uproar, immense clamour.) 

Citizen Voirbo is anxious to leave the rostrum, but, on all 
sides, cries arise of : No I no I Go on 1 Speak away ! 
masters here ! ” 

After a* few moments of disorder, silence is restored, and 
the speaker continues: “ As you have just heard, citizens, 
liberty of speech is at an end. I will not say anything 
about that of the press, which is bought up by the govern¬ 
ment with oilr money; it is at its dis 2 )osal and devoted to it, 
like the public force.” (Applause.) “I told you, citizens, I 
think, on ascending the rostrum, that an innocent working 
man had been arrested on a charge of theft. If you want 
to seek for thieves and assassins, you must not*do so amongst 
the working classes, but either higher or lower. This man 
has been kept in prison three whole days. He had not, 

however, like Napoleon the Third, stolen -” (Frantic 

applause.) . 

I rise once more and give my second warning, 

A terrible tfofiimotion now ensued in the hall, and con¬ 
tinued for five minutes. Wlien he could make himself 
heard, the President Explained to the meeting that the agent 
of authority had been too quick,; that before giving his 
second warning, he ought ,to have permitted the speaker to 
evolve his thought, and thijt in his opinion the latter should 
continue his speech, unless the citizens present were of 
a different way of thinking. On all sides is heard to the 
tune of the Lampiom\ **The speech, the spe—ech, the 
spe—ech 1 ” 
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The President, —Citizen Voii’bo, the meeting wishes you 
to continue your speech.” 

The Speaker. —thank the meeting and proceed, making 
at the same time, to the agent of authority, every apology 
for the fault I have been guilty of in telling you the 
Emperor was a thief, and in comparing him to an ordinary 
working man unjuvstly rfccused of tiiett.” ' tv 

And turning towards me, he added: Understand mo 
thoroughly, as a citizen speaking with permission—when I 
said that Napoleon the Third ha,d stolen, I spoke figuratively 
—I meant that ho had stolen our liberties.” (Thunders of 
applause.) And continuing my speech, always figuratively, 
I would remind you that he has not only stolen^ but 
what is more—he assassinated —the Republic on the iind 
of December 1 ” (Further rounds of applause.) 

T rise , and in the midst of deafening noise, 1 draw atten- 
tion, nb a loud voice, to the regulations of the law. I 
declare the meeting broken up and put on my Hat. It is 
half-past ten. Scarcely have I done so when the audience 
mounts the benches, ascends and swarms over the rostrum. 
My secretary and I are surrounded and jostled. Cries, 
cat-calls, and insults are directed against lis from all 
sides. I happen to remember a few, and will give them 
verbatim, 

“ Go to the deuce with your Badinguet! ” 

‘‘We’ll meet again later on, you dirty ass ! ” 

“ Hook it, you calf’s head in spectacles I w^ouldn’t touch 
it wdth vinegar-sauce ! ” ^ 

“ That fellow is a naturalistic poet who is coming 
along! ” # % 

“You have broken the meeting up,” shouts a ranter, “ so 
that there might be a kick up—we all cJf us know the 
dodges of those police scoundrels ! The room has been let 
till eleven—so well stay, whether you*^like it or no. Come 
cut it, with that fop of yours ! ”—(my seci'ctary). 

“You have stolen the diamonds,of democracy and in.su Itcd 
the people ! ” roared another mapiac, shaking his fist in my 
face. On all sides arose cries of “Turn the commissary 
out I ” 

Without wincing, I contemplated not without a feeling 
of curiosity, this breaking out of a popular storm. Suddenly 
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remembering Yoirbo, I looked about for him, in this human 
whirlpool which was surging round and round ; but he had 
thought twice before coming near me. I saw him standing 
at the further end of the platform beaming with pride and 
looking at me with a triumphant air, as much'as to say : 

Don’t I know how to rouse them ! What do you think of 
my cUij^ning ? See what p»#ptrlarity» means ! ” 

The feeling of disgust and aversion which this scamp was 
already awakening in mo, was increased at the thought of the 
infamous part he was playing in this gathering. Had hot 
the idea of duties to be performed, and professional 
reticence held me in check, nothing would have pleased me 
more than to have exclaimed to this multitude, led astray 
and maddened by their last speaker: “ That man is a base 
cowardly spy ! He turns your heads, and in an hour he will 
go to the Prefecture of Police to give an account of your 
words and deeds.” 

But as^a slave to duty, I was pledged to silence. Yes, 
indeed, professional secrets are sometimes hard to bear and 
truly irksome to keep ! 

The storm kept on increasing with more and more fury. 
Anticipating danger to my own person, the President urged 
me to withdraw by a door on the right-hand side of the plat¬ 
form. This door communicated with the house No. 17 in 
the Kuo Denoyez. I refused point-blank. 

“ I have come here,” I said, “ in my ofiicial capacity by 
the main door, and it is by the main door I shall go out. 
Be so good as to assert your authority as president to pacify 
this thmiilt. I have a word to say.” 

Thanks to his efforts, I soon succeeded in making myself 
heard. ^ * 

Ladies and^entlemen,” I said. 

“ No ! no ! say citizens.” • 

Ladies and gentlemen,’' I continued in a higher pitch. 
‘‘Permit mo to give you some useful advice. Go home 
quietly, and do not place me under the necessity of having 
to fall back upoq main force.” 

At these words shouts £Lrose on all sides. “ We are being 
threatened. They want to kill us, as they did on the second 
of December 1 We mean to defend ourselves 1 Down with 
those asses! ” 
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draw up the officifll report of your statements and you 
can sign it with me.^ 

** My confession must suffice—I will sign nothing.” 

‘‘JThen there is no use in keeping you any longer at the 
police-station of the Place Saint-Sulpice. I shall send you 
to the Dep6t, in virtue of the warrant I have against you ; 
and as I am responsible* for your person until you are 
properly entered there, I shall accompany you and the con¬ 
stables who have charge of you.? 

Pray, don't be afraid—I shall not attempt another 
escape; I have tried once and failed." 

All the same, you are a man one cannot take too many 
precautions with." 

Then turning to my secretary, I dictated to him, pur¬ 
posely in Voirbo’s presence, the following document: 

Sunday, February 28th, 1869. 

** ORDER OF COMMITMENT. 

** We, Commissary of Police of the Od^on District, 

** Commit to the Dep6t, attached to the Prefecture of 
Police, in virtue of the accompanying warr^int of arrest, 
issued by Monsieur Douet d’Arcq, examining magistrate, 
the person named or styling himself : 

“ Pierre Voirbo, alias Victor Saba, place of birth un¬ 
known, thirty years of age, a tailor by profession, and 
residing at No. 26, Rue Lamai’tine. 

Accused of several murders, accompanied by theft. 

‘‘ Voir bo is a dangerous criminal, energetic and deter¬ 
mined. He has already tried to effect his escape; he might 
renew this attempt, or commit suicide. 

“ To be very closely watched. 

‘‘ The Governor of the Dep6t is requested to prevent all 
communication with the outer world, until the examining 
magistrate orders him to be placed in close confinement, 

‘‘G. Mac6, 

* V Commissary of Police." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

/ / , ^ 

DESIB4 BODASSBS FORMER FfelENDS.—^THE CAFE DU FAUCON. 

I WAS fast asleep. The maid-servant knocked at my bed¬ 
room door. 

** What I already seven ? ” 

Oh no, sir, hardly six; but I have been up ever so 
long.”.. 

“ What for % ” 

“ For no end of reasons. I am sure you are going to 
scold me.” .... . 

Out with it, then.” 

“ Well,«ir, this morning at four o’clock I heard knocking 
at my door ; such a noise. I thought the house was on 
fire. * All at once somebody calls out, ‘ Annette, Annette ! ’ 
I didn't know the voice. I jumped out of bed, asking : 
^ Who is there ?' Somebody .shouts through the keyhole : 
* Quick! get up and c.all your master. I know he got 
back late; but that doesn't matter. J want- to speak to 
him; very important—official.’ liemembering what you 
told me, I asked for the person’s name or a letter. ‘I 
haven’t got such a thing. My name is Pietri.’ ‘ Good 
heavei^,’ I said to myself, that is the Prefect himself 1 The 
whole town must be on fire.’ I dressed and opened the 
door. I then sa’^ it was not the Prefect, nor even an 
agent. I happep to know them all, my husband being a 
constable.” 

Who might it havp,be§n, then % ” 

“ I can’t say: the man is there. I told him to wait, as 
I didn’t want to call you before six.” 

Is he in one of my rooms ? ” 

‘^Oh, no, in mine. Yoy won’t catch me letting anyone 
in of a night, especially if I don’t happen to know him. 
As he objected to give me his name, I thought it must be 
a lunatic or some scamp.” 

“ Are you quite suio he mentioned the Prefect’s name ? ” 
161 
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Yes, quite sure, he siiid ‘ Pietri,’ and that it was about 
last night’s meeting.” 

Go and fetch him, whilst I am dressing,” 

The girl disappeared, and a moment afterwards came back, 
followed by Voirbo. The sight ^f the wretch caused me 
the most unpleasant surprise. I took care, however, not to 
let him notice this, ancf it was 'v^ith a smile I asked diim to 
wliat I was indebted to the honour of his visit at such an 
unearthly hour.' 

A thousand apologies,” he replied, “for having pre¬ 
sumed upon using the Piefect^s name; but I was anxious 
to see you, and could hit upon no other plan at this eiirly 
hour.” 

Anything very important going on then ? ” 

‘‘Not exactly very important ; but important enough, as 
^■•it^Jjall hear.” 

“ When you left the Prefecture towards two tliis morn¬ 
ing, I called in my turn. The head of the depcaijtment, on 
receiving me, sharply bhimed my behaviour at the meeting 
you had just reported to him. Prom that I concluded you 
had not shielded me.” 

“ I was obliged to report what had happened and the 
remarks you made.” 

“ Intentional ones to gain my point, as *1 am about to 
explain. The gentleman in question is going to have me 
prosecuted for having insulted the person of the Emperor, 
and for contemptuous statements on the subject of the 
government. He is going to ‘request you to indite a 
declaration to this effect, which must be forwarded to the 
Public Prosecutor.” ^ 

“ I am sorry on your account, but you ^ust agree that 
you have deserved it.” 

“I do agree, and that all the moi^e willingly as I longed 
for some such prosecution, and it was, to a certain extent, 
with that purpose that I indulged last night in the flowery 
utterances to which you were an official witness.” 

“ Do not deceive yourself in ^he matter; if they do pro¬ 
secute, you will be convicted.” 

“That is just what I want! Considering how thingsaro 
going, a few months’ imprisonment for sedition are by no 
means to be despised, and if later on some terrible thing 
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comes about, as I rather anticipate it will, why then my 
political condemnation may —” 

Get you elected deputy, or at the very least municipal 
councillor,’' I added, to finish Yoirbo’s thought. 

“ You never know,” h^ resumed, with his mock air of 
modesty. At all events, any prosecution, especially now, 
will fib me the service o& accoui/ting for my frequent 
presence at your office and that of the Public Prosecutor; 
nobody will guess that I am all the time trying to discover 
the murderer of my friend, Desire.” 

“In so far, certainly; no harm can be done.” 

“ Do you know, Mr. Commissary, that you chcclved tliat 
uproar v^ry cleverly last night ? Your firmness has been 
tliought much of in high places.” 

I contented myself by shaking my head, without further 
replying to Voir bo’s flattery. 

The latter went on : “ What do you think of that string 
of clown^ at the meeting ? Bright lot, are they not i 
Youcrasse, with his everlasting red nightcap, always pro¬ 
duces an eflect. He is a noodle, thought much of at these 
meetings. Would go down wonderfully at tlie Palais Royal 
Tlieatre. And Lechard, that kitchen-jack—what a pretty 
fellow for the outside of a travelling show ? And Podure 
and Chaleur—they are downi-ight in earnest. It is their 
business to work the hall up to fever-heat—little by little, 
only, and they certainly succeed to a turn. As to the other 
speakers, they are of no account—only so many dummies.” 

I could have told Yoirbo that he forgot to mention him¬ 
self, and that I considered him as the greatest*dummy of 
them all, but I kept this thought to myself. I had to 
handle him verv gently if I wished to end my case success- 
fully. ^ 

“ Have you done anything in connexion with Bodasse’s 
difficulty ? ” I asked, m order to biing him back to what I ^ 
had most at heart. 

“ Of course I have. I have given up Sunday and Monday 
night to it, and I fancy I have not allowed the grass to 
grow under my feet.” 

“You have heard something interesting then?” 

“ I have a few particulars you may probably be able to 
turn to account, as soon as you have made sure of them.” 
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What may the^ particulars be ? 

** Desire, as you know, of course, was given to debauchery, 
but he had another weakness, and that was gambling. His 
luck was bad. You know the proverb, * Unlucky at cards, 
lucky with the fair.’ Play had become with him a violent 
passion, and, for all I know, may have been the cause of his 
death. In order to satisfy this hobby, he was fei the 
habit of going to the Oaft du Faucon, a veritable hot-bed 
for thieves, prostitutes, and such-like people. There he 
would play and hobnob with all kinds of suspicious* indi¬ 
viduals. His society was all the more courted, as they 
knew him to be a man of independent means, and an old 
fogey’s cash always stirs up greed. The frequenters of the 
place have very, good reason for mistrusting strangers. 
Every new comer is looked upon by them as a police agent. 
GtahiSt^'turday night I was there with scullion Lechard. Our 
appearance produced quite a sensation.* As we were taking 
our seats at an empty'table someone near me saiduto one of 
liis friends: ‘ Look out l-«r—two roa^lsbers ! ’ I ordered two 
cups of coffee and a'small decanter of brandy. At a neigh¬ 
bouring table there were three persons, two of whom were 
former acquaintances of Bodasse j one, a fellow named 
Rifer, a tripe-dresser, living in the house with the well* in 
the Hue Princesse; the other, called Cceur-Dur, an at¬ 
tendant in the operating-room of the School of Practical 
A natomy. Rifer and Cceur-Dur are gamblers and drunk¬ 
ards. And, although one is quite as much a cheat as the 
other, they constantly reproach each other for their bad 
faith; quarrel, fight, and yet fraternise. Bodasse completed 
this trio. He was by no means the last to complain about his 
partners, but he had not the courage or ^rength of mind 
to break with them. I had purposely sidled up to the table 
occupied by Rifer and Coeur-Dur. Jhe man I saw in their 
company was a stranger to me, but, judging by his appear¬ 
ance, he must have been some low bully. -Whilst Rifer 
and Coeur-Dur were plajdng tcart^ this person scored by 
making a series of marks on the^easy table with the point 
of a pin. I shook hands with each of the players. This, 
I need not say, produced an excellent effect in the room. 
The attention and mistrust of wkich we had been the 
object on entering soon disajopeared, and the conversation. 
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which had been suspended for a moment, went on. I know 
Kifer very much better than I do Occur Dur. I used to 
see him from time to time with Bodasse at the * Rabbit’s 
Squeak,’ a cookshop in the Rue Gregoire-de-Tours. Being 
married, but separated fr6>m his wife, this young man is 
engaged at a tripe dealer’s in the Marche Saint-Germain. 
His d^y's work over, he g^^lmbles, drinks, gets intoxicated, 
and, having become unconscious, you may lead him like a 
lamb. 

Last Sunday night it was Coeur-Dur who won. At 
eleven he went olf with the bully. Rifer, very much discon¬ 
certed, remained behind, and paid the evening’s reckoning. 
The occasion seemed. to nie an excellent one to sound 
and pump him. I had had some doubts about him, and 
this would just be an opportunity to clear them up. 

I therefore invited him to partake of some brandy. 
This was the man’s weak side. Between our nips, I 
spoke to him about our mutual friend Desire, whose tragic 
end he knew of. I told him that the suspicions of the 
authorities were in the direction of journeymen butchers 
and tripe-dressers. I was particular in laying stress on 
those two pursuits. For a moment Rifer remained silent, 
then, lighting his pipe, he brought out, in a jerky kind of 
of way, the following words, which I have carefully 
remembered:— 

‘ Since the case of Avinain, there has not been a body 
cut up, but people have wanted to mix butchers and tripe- 
dealei's up with it—Even you, you are now talldiig about 
butchers—;tripe-men—You say that because of me—^You 
don’t say anything about Cmur-Dur—why he cuts up 
carcasses every ‘V4. he does—He has got experience, and 
tools to do it with—Why, this very evening he was 
arranging with Eritou^, who happened to bo scoring, tp rob 
me—I was holding the king and the ace—and yet, in spite 
of that, I am supposed to pay for the drink. Rather too 
much -of a good thing ! ’ 

After thus speaking, E^fer remained immovable, with 
drooping head and glaring eyes; really he looked an idiot 
I tapped him on the shoulder, saying: ‘ Some more coffee, 
old fellow?’ ‘Yes,’ was his reply, like that of a man 
aroused from a dream. Whilst he was taking his coffee, I 
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turned the conversation once more on to Bodasse, upon 
which Rifer sjiid : ‘It’s now two months since he dis¬ 
appeared. This is the place where I saw him last. That 
very night we had a game at ^carte; a t all events, he never 
robbed me, he was a proper chum. Ooeur-Dur won that 
same game, though Desire had my set that night—the king 
and the ace. Well, hb lost hve francs, five real francs ; it 
wjis that wench, Gloria, who kept the score.’ ‘Gloria, 
who m,ny she be ? ’ I asked. ‘ Why, Entouca’s mistress, 
that fellow who has just gone out with Coeur-Dur—a bully, 
that’s what he is.’ 

“ I poured out some more brandy for Bifer; he Avent on : 
‘Well, Desire ought to have won then; but Gloria had 
manceuvred the score, and, all of a sudden, Entouca cries 
out; “ You have lost, old fellow ! pay up ! ” and pay he did 
ai^d then he went out with them.’ ‘ With whom do you 
say ? ’ 1 inquired. ‘ With Gloria, of course; her man and 
Coeur-Dur..’ ■ , 

“ Rifer said no more; he seemed a prey to gloomy thoughts. 
It was just upon midnight; tho shutters were being put 
up. I emptied the remainder of the decanter into his cup. 
He swallowed the remainder, drunk as he was, like a machine, 
and then got up, reeling. I took his arm and led him out. 
The fresh air brought him to a bit, when he tapped me on 
the shoulder, saying: ‘Listen, Voirbo. I know you are a 
friend, ain’t you—a friend of mine and of Desir6 ? You don’t 
happen to know that girl Gloria; such a spicy girl; quite 
tlie ticket; so clever, too ; a regular foHune for that hound, 
Entouca; Avell, she spent sevei'al evenings with Desire 
towards the end of the year—told me so himself. What’s 
more, I saw them together one night in*"-yie Carrefour de 
'Buci. It was very late. Gloria gave her arm to Bodasse; 
Entouca and Omur-Dur, that card-sharper, were some dis¬ 
tance behind. I saw them just as"\ see you, and I heard 
Entouca tell Coeur-Dur : “ JVe must get rid of the old man." 
Gloria and Entouca stopped away from the Cafe du Faucous 
for a fortnight, and when they did come back they treated 
every one of their pals; anyone could see they had plenty 
of money.’ ‘ And did Coeur-Dur also stay away ? ’ I 
asked, ‘ Don’t know. He is awfully taken with Gloria.’ 

“ Seeing that I could not get anything more out of Bifer, 
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whose speech was getting thickei* and thicker, I took him 
home, with Lechard’s help; and opening the door, by 
means of the secret I am acquainted with, pushed him into 
the passage. 

‘ Hang it all! ’ he exclaimed with a stutter. * I see you 
knew the little secret, you do. I have never shown it to 
you a» I have to Coeur-Dur and *Grloria, who promised 
to come and see me some night; but she never did.* 
‘ Oh, I know the secret of the door ! ^ I replied. ‘ You 
know, I suppose, that once upon a time I used to visit one 
of your neighbours ? ’ ‘ Ah, yes I ’ said Ilifer, ‘ that little 

party on the fifth floor—who sang at the Beuglant—nice 
dolly that; but when I went to embrace her on the stairs 
she always used to say, ‘ I smelt rather tripe—ish.’ ” 

“ ‘ Good-night,’ I said, pulling the door to, so as to put a 
stop to this drunken chatter, which had no more interpst 
for me. That is what I learnt on Sunday night. My 
friend Lccdiard will tell you the same, word for word.” 

“ Have you seen anything of Rif or since ? *’ 

“ Yes, on Monday night, in the Cafe du Faucon. 1 
wanted to take up the conversation of the previous even¬ 
ing ; but he did not remember anything about it; he did 
not seem disposed to resume the topic. Delighted to have 
won three games of Cceur-Dur, he answered my questions 
with only a few words, and confined himself to pointing 
out Entouca and his mopsy, Gloria.” 

All that you have told me, Monsieur Yoirbo, is deserving 
of serious examination,” said I. I purpose seeing that girl 
Gloria and the man she is living with. I shall be able to 
get their address, at the Prefecture. I shall send for 
Cceur-Dur, whos|^ whereabouts must be known at the 
Ecole de M6decine. As for the young tripe-dresset, he can 
wait. Besides, it is imjjossible to fix the data for a criminal 
inquiry from the statements of a drunken man who, in his 
sober mood, .wouM no doubt deny them.” 

But I am prepared to maintain them.” 

What! Would^ou go^ so far as to become a witness 
in the case 1 ” 

‘‘ And why not, pray ? I would relate what I know, 
have seen, and heard; my statement would be interesting 
too, it would open people's eyes. Of course I should not 
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tell the examining magistrate or the jury that I am your 
agent, or that I went to the Caf6 du Faucon in that capacity.*' 

** At all events give me a few days for reflection; and 
come on Saturday morning next. Between now and then I 
shall have seen the chief secretary of the Prefecture in 
connection with last night^s meeting.” 

This time Voirbo left me without offering me hk hand ; 
I was exceedingly thankful to him in consequence, for the 
more I studied the man the greater became my contempt 
for, and horror of him. 

Had I not already formed my opinion about him, his 
conversation with that sot Rifer would have prejudiced me 
still more; but, bent upon discovering Bodasse’s murderer, 
I manoeuvi’ed till my proofs should be complete. 

In order to keep Voirbo on the wrong scent, by leading 
him to believe that I took all his statements quite seriously, 
and being anxious to know the individuals he was bringing 
to the fore, I determined to see them personally and ask 
for full explanations. On careful reflection, however, fear¬ 
ful of acting indiscreetly, which I might regi et later on, I 
gave up my idea of inquiring at the Prefecture about 
Gloria's character as well as that of her friend; for I could 
easily And all I wanted to know by a visit to the Caf6 du 
Faucon. Accordingly, in the course of the afternoon, at 
about four, J entered this establishment. The Caf4 du 
Faucon, long since pulled down, was a typical one. It used 
to be kept by a Widow Touron, sixty years of age. I had 
had to do. with her in connection with a purchase of stolen 
goods; but for want of sufficient evidence, she had the 
benefit of the doubt and had been acquitted. This woman 
was assisted in her business by a niece o^-the name of Ida, 
who was yet unmarried in spite of her forty-five summers. 
Not very intelligent, but remarkable for passive submission 
and obedience, she possessed one otner valuable quality, she 
never spoke, though she was no mute. The mistress of the 
caf6 knew how to appreciate this virtue, having her own 
excellent reasons for doing so. ^ The n§me caf6 was certainly 
a presuming one for such a place. It was rather a low, dirty 
pot-house, than a caf6. Loathsome filth was paramount in 
the one room which accommodated' the guests. The furni¬ 
ture consisted of tables always greasy, bottomless chaiis, 
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and an enormous cast-iron stove. Walls, ceiling, floor, cards, 
and dominoes—everything was greasy. 

On the occasion of fny visit semi-obscurity enveloped the 
place, which of an evening was lit up by petroleum-lamps, 
whose cracked chimney-glasses caused the. flickering flame 
to he constantly moving and smoking. This smoke, com¬ 
bined with that of the pipes) cigarettes, and stove, emitted 
a nauseous odour. In this home of vice, the atmosphere 
was vitiated, and the light of an ashen-grey colour. As 
Voirbo had said, the habitual frequenters were a mixture 
of low prostitutes with their male hangers-on, and criminals 
who had undergone conviction; a veritable hotbed of rogues 
of every description. The room accommodated about fifty. 
persons. In this forcing-house of thieves and murderers, 
in the midst of their brotherhood of crime, there might 
occasionally be seen peaceable, and by no means dangerous 
individuals, who, like Desire Bodasse, experienced a certain 
pleasure in finding themselves' in a society of disreputable 
people, ever ready to take advantage of the passions inherent 
in mankind. Coffee and brandy were the only articles of 
consumption. These had to be jmid for on delivery, and to 
be drunk there and then. The attendant Ida would remove 
the glasses, without waiting for the departui'e of her cus¬ 
tomers. 

As Yoirbo had said, all strangers were suspected and 
taken for police agents. All conversation ceased upon the 
entry of anyone not known, the only sounds being the 
clicking of the dominoes. When these were loudly rattled 
on the tables, danger was suggested to those in the secret; 
at this there would be reciprocal watching, and suspicious 
glances would fr^ow the movements of the new' comer. 
Without speaking, without apparently knowing one another, 
the ordinary run of customers had adopted a language of 
signs, carefully studied* and known only to them. The * 
mode of looking up, an almost imperceptible wink of the 
eye, a gesture, a movement of the hand or foot, a swinging 
of the body to the right or Jeft, ajl this had a meaning and 
expressed a thought. This mimicry was the masonic 
language of the place. 

When I arrived at the Cafe du Faucon, Widow Touron 
introduced me into the only other room she possessed, and 

M 
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in which she slept with her niece. This was an appropriate 
adjunct to the caf4. For sole furniture, I saw two filthy 
mattresses spread on the floor and lievoid of sheets and 
blankets, but covered with foul linen and ragged clothes. 
The yellow, bare, damp walls we^e adorned in their corners 
with enormous cobwebs, which seemed to have been there 
ever since the place was built? The woodwork, painted a 
brownish colour, was smeared and stained with filth. The 
panes of the curtainless window appeared to have been 
cleaned with blacking. Above the mantelpiece was a 
looking-glass in a zinc frame. In front of it were a yellow 
earthen pan, half filled with dirty water, a piece of 
Marseilles soap, and two broken tooth-combs, full of hair of 
uncertain colour. Inside the chimney stood a tray filled with 
ashes for the benefit of a gi'eyish kitten, which was lying 
on a rep petticoat thrown on one of the mattresses. The 
crowning piece of the room was a chamber utensil, chipped 
at the edge and broken at the handle, and w,bich stood 
majestically forth on a wooden chest placed between the 
two beds. Widow Touron brought me a chair from the 
public room, and begged me to sit down. I preferred to 
stand. Curt in her replies, the landlady of the house 
assumed an air of compunction, and never mentioned the 
name of any of her customers without the polite prefix of 
“ Monsieur,’^ on which she laid intentional stress. 

Desire,’’ said she, ‘‘has not been here forever 
so long. He was one of my good customers. He used to 
play cards with Monsieur llifer, and Monsieur Cmur-Dur. 
Mcnisieur liifcr lives in the Rue Princesse, and Monsieur 
Coeur-Dur in the Rue Dupuytren.” 

“You likewise have as regular freque\tors a girl name 1 
Gloria and her friend Entouca. Do you know where they 

live ^ 

“ Madame Gloria and Monsieur Entouca are also 
customers of mind. They are lodging at the ‘ Deux Comes,’ 
Rue de I’Ecole-de-M^decine.'' 

“ Your customers—that is tq say those ladies and gentle^ 
men —have, like your caf6, a bad reputation.” 

. “ I am aware of it, Mr. Commissary; but for all that 

my house is none the more dangerous than other liquor 
shops. My lease will soon be up. In another six months 
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tlie Caf6 du Faucon will be pulled down, and I shall 
return to Antwerp, my native place. Will the police be 
any the happier after my caf6 is got rid of ? My custo¬ 
mers, whom you could always have at your beck and 
caHj will get dispersed, and it will become difficult for 
you t <4 lay your hand on ^ny one* you may require. If 
you did not always manage to find here the person you 
wanted, you could at least obtain some sort of informa¬ 
tion. about them.’^ 

Considering that Widow Touron was a native of Belgium, 
she was to be credited with a thorough knowledge of vicious 
Paris.. 

I took my leave of her, and the following da/, at eight 
in the morning, Itingu6 and Champy brought Oceur-Dur, 
Entouca, and the girl Gloria into my presence. These poor 
wretches had now the appearance of great criminals, as 
suggested by Yoirbo. I first examined the two men. Their 
statementVith reference to D6sir6 Bodasse added nothing 
new to the inquiry. I gave orders that the tripe-dressei*, 
Bifer, should be sent for, after which I examined the girl 
Gloria. She related to me, in all apparent sincerity, the 
way in which she had made the acquaintance of Bodasse. 

Your lover,'^ I said, V used to visit D6sir6 occasionally, 
I believe ? ” 

Never ! Entouca and I are, I am sorry to say, of not 
much account. One thing, however, we can boast of, and 
that is never to have killed or robl^ed anyone. That’s 
something barring the rest.” 

‘‘ Have either of you any parents or relations ? ” 

“ Not as we ar^ware of. We were abandoned children, 
and wore picked iJp and reared by the authorities.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

I was christened Sa ^na, but I am only known as Gloria. 
It seems that one winter’s evening I was found stowed 
away under a seat in a miserable little caf6 in the Place 
Maubert. I was wrapped up in an old petticoat. One of 
the customers, by accident, put his foot on the parcel. I 
cried out just at the moment he was calling to one of the 
waiters for a * Gloria ’ (coffee and brandy). At this every¬ 
body said ^ Gloria,’ and I have kept the name ever since. 
Savina is the name of a Saint, whose day in the Church 
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calendar is the 30th of January, which was the day I was 
picked up from under the seat.” 

And Ehtouca, has he the same origin and baptism as 
you have ? ” 

It’s different with him. He® was picked up on the 26th 
of February, 1848, onjhe paving-stones of the barricade in 
the Saint-Jacques, which the insurgents heCJl just 

abandoned, and where his parents were supposed to have 
been killed. He got the name of Entouca. When he was 
a young'un he preferred aii en-tout-cas (sunshade)'to all 
other toys. At all events, so he says. Chance brought us 
together, and we got to like one another, because of our 
common cfrigin, the streets. Entouca is by no means a bad 
man. We have been living together now th: 5 ee years, and 
you would hardly believe it, he hasn’t beaten me once yet. 
On the contrary, he has stood up for me more than once. 
He is rather lazy, but I manage to make enough for both. 
He is kind, gentle, amiable, and honest in a general way; 
and that’s about all the likes of me can expect from her 
man.” 

The girl expressed herself quite naturally, without any 
showing off, or mock-shame, but with a species of effronteiy 
of which she herself seemed scarcely conscious. 

“And what may Cceur-Dur be doing V* 1 asked her. 

“ He works and gets his living. He also likes me, but 
he gambles and gets drunk, two faults I can’t put up with. 
But he is by no means a bad fellow, and is always ready to 
do anyone a good turn. I owe him a good deal, because 
when I was ill I got admitted into the Hospital do la 
Charity, where, owing to his recommenc^tion, I was looked 
after and cared for like any honest wfeman. I am not 
ungrateful, I assure you, and I think more of the kind¬ 
nesses than of the harm people may do mo. I have got a 
feeling heart.” 

“ Used Bodasse often to gamble with Coeur-Dur and 
Rifer ? ” 

“ Very often. I used to do t^he scoring. I used to favour 
Coeur-Bur a bit, when any of his cards were thrown out. 
That’s the only thing I have to blame myself for in regard 
to poor old Desire.” 

Having placed no particular confidence in Voir bo’s 
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insinuations with reference to Coeur-Dur, Bifer, and En- 
touca, after having heard the girl Gloria’s explanations, I 
felt firmly convinced that in this matter, as in all others, 
the political informer was doing his best to mislead me. 
In spite, however, of this conviction, it was my duty to 
mjite one more attempt in regard to the frequenters of the 
Oaf6 cki Faucon by confronting alP four of them. Bifer 
had just made his appearance, I was told, so that I dismissed 
Gloria and ordered him to be shown in. 

He informed me that he had been married five years, 
and that being childless, and not on the best of footings 
with his wife, they had separated by mutual consent. The 
latter was cook to a deputy, whereas he was engaged at a 
tripe-dealer’s m the Marche Saint-Germain ; he used to 
breakfast at the shop, but dined in the Bue Gr^goire- 
dic-Tours, at the Babbit’s Squeak,” a house where he had 
iuade the acquaintance of the tailor Pierre and of Father 
llcsir6. « 

For a whole month,” Bifer went on, I had seen nothing 
more either of Desire, or of Pierre. Last Sunday the 
tailor came most unexpectedly to the Caf6 du Faucon, and 
also on the following day; he drank and talked with me, 
promising to turn up again this very night.” 

Did lie say anything about Bodasse ? ” 

Yes, he told me he had been murdered ; but I knew as 
mucli from the papers.” / 

I now sent for Cceur-Dur, Entouca, and Gloria again, 
and, addressing the four, said : “ People in your walk of 
life have an idea that the police are ignorant, and know 
nothing of what they ought to know; that they are vexatious 
and useless. 1 a^ g<^hig to prove to you that they never 
despair, when on the track of a crime aftecting public 
security. Now tliis is what each of you four did on the 
evening of the 16th of December last.” 

The three men looked at one another. As for the girl, 
she was vainly trying to cudg^ her brains as to the way 
she had spent her time on the* evening in question. 

I went on: ** On that evening all four of you were in 
the Carrefour de Buci; but there was another person with 
you; a man who has not been seen since then; a ijian who 
has been murdered—D4sir6’ Bodasse.” 
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The features of my auditors expressed astonishment, lub 
no fear. 

I proceeded : “ Whilst you, Gloria, were taking the lead, 
and giving your arm to old Bodasse; you, Entouca, said 
to Coeur-Dur : * We must get rid of the old man' " 

True enough; I remember distinctly 1 ” exclaimed Gloria, 
Avho, all the time I wagrspeaking, had not ceased to qypsfton 
her memory. ■ 

Yes, to be sure, I certainly did say that,” added Entouca. 

Don’t you remember, Coeur-Dur ? ” The latter replied 
by an affirmative nod. 

I was carefully watching Rifer all this time; he was 
silent, and seemed to understand nothing. If he had made 
the observation with which Voirbo had credited him, he had 
evidently forgotten all about it. This remark having been 
confirmed by Entouca, it was evident that someone must 
have repeated it to Voirbo, and Rifer, under the influence 
of intoxication, could have been the only man. 

Entouca continued ; “I am going to explain to you 
how and why I said ‘We must get rid of the old man.’ 
Father D6sir6 wanted to take Gloria much too often to 
his lodgings. As he was by no means a generous man, 
and as my lady expected someone else that very night— 
you know, of course, a young woman 4ilways does expect 
somebody, without precisely knowing whom—I made the 
observation in question. All I intended was that .wo 
should tire him out, make him walk a lot, so that he 
should drop us.” 

“ When did this happen % ” 

“ I am not quite positive.” 

“ It could not have been on the Ifith of December,’^ 
replied Gloria, “for on that day I was at my country-house 
(prison of Saint-Lazaro), where I remained a fortnight. I 
was let out on Christmas Day. You can*have that proved, 
Mr. Commissary.” 

“ Why, of course, at that‘time I was also locked up,” 
went on Entouca, “ for I was -arrested soon after you, and 
got seven days at the Dep6t for sEssault, and, what’s more, it 
wasn't me at all that assaulted.” 

“ Had you been assaulted yourself ? ” 

“ No; ‘you don’t catch me getting assaulted. That would 
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never do for Gloria; why, she would think nothing of me 
afterwards.” 

Explain yourself.’’ 

‘‘Well^ this is how it was. I was with Fluxion-de- 
Poitrine. You know him,* don't you, CcBur-Dur? ” 

^No, I don’t,” said the latter. 

“ Bflt you do, you know v^ry well whom I mean.” 

“Tapis-Yert, eh?” added Gloria. 

^^The very man; Fluxion-de-Poitrine,Tapis-Yert, oneand 
the same., It is me, Mr. Commissary, who has given those 
two names to a coachman, a friend of mine, because he has 
got an old open trap he works summer and winter. When 
the weather is fine, all is right; but when it freezes, rains, 
or blows, then it’s no joke, I can tell you, to be in his trap. 
And yet having got only that one concern, my friend must 
stick to his victoria, and enjoys himself all the while ho 
s 3 es a customer catching cold. I rather fancy that doctors 
and chemists tip him for everyone he manages to lay up.” 
All this is very interesting, but it does not inform me—” 
In truth, you keep on chattering like a magpie, but 
you don’t say why you were locked up,” remarked Gloria. 

Have you finished with your solo / ” rejoined Entouca, 
with a vexed air. 

“Ho, I haven’t, and I object to you talking slang,"observed 
the young woman. “ This gentleman spends his time hunting 
for new words; people wovild almost fancy you want to help 
the Academicians to finish their dictionary.” 

“ Whether I work for the Academy or not is my 
business; you know just as much about that as I do. There 
happen to be persons inclined to buy a couple of un¬ 
published expressions of me—” 

“. That’s all right, but you have not told the Commissary 
} et why you were*locked up.” 

“ I am coming to it. It was one Sunday night, as we 
were leaving ‘ Bullier’s.’ Fluxion-de-Poitrine, or Tapis-Yert, 
whichever you like, had his mistress with him, a young and 
pretty Arlesian.” o 

“ I object to your finding any other woman pretty, 
except your own,” interrupted Gloria. 

“ You know well enough, darling, I wouldn’t change you 
for the best; what I am saying is only by way of talk. I 
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continue therefore ^ Tapis-Yert is as jealous as a seal. Well, 
he gets it into his head to squabble with his princess, 
because she jabbered some Marseilles slang with a fellow 
countryman of hers from Carpentras, a young gent at 
college, of course. The young w oman gave Tapis-Yert as 
good as he gave, and really she has got a tongue, she doel^n’t 
come from the south for nothing. Well, she goes ancl calls 
liim a funk; whereupon he gives her one in the face, and 
such a one that she flops down some way in front of him 
on the other side, and her two legs sticking right up in the 
ail’. There^s a regular crowd—some laugh, others cry out, 
‘ Here’s another guy,’ and the police come rushing up. All 1 
wanted was to save Fluxion-de-Poitrine, but bless mo they 
go and take us both up. Sum total: a week in limbo for 
each of us. I remember I was let out on the 20th of 
December, because, on that veiy day, Cceur-Dur and I had 
taken some chocolate to Gloria at Saint-Lazare. Kight or 
wrong, Cceur-Dur ? ” * 

Quite right,” replied the latter. 

All that can be easily proved, but there is something 
else. At the beginning of the new year you .disappeared 
for some time fiom the Cafe du Faucon, which you used 
to frecpient regularly.” 

‘‘ As for me,” answered Gloria, I went to show off for 
a fortnight on the stage of a travelling showman.” 

‘‘And I,” added Entbuca, “I went and sold a taking 
little article on the boulevards. It was a Capuchin monk, 
with his cowl, cut out of horn. You could move the feet 
to and fro, one held a tooth-pick and the other a nail-parer. 
Didn’t I sell a lot! People wei’e almost fighting for 
them. They cost me four sous, and I soVi them for fifty 
centimes, sometimes for a franc, according to the people I 
had to deal with. I had a splendid harvest. In order to 
be all the nearer to our business we took a lodging for the 
foidnight’s holiday in the Rue Lepic, at Mother Tlichette’s 
a very decent sort of landlady.” 

“ All this will be inquired into^and I shall be sure to find 
out whether you are deceiving me.” 

“ Listen to me, sir,” resumed Entouca, in a contrite tone 
of voice. “ I am what is commonly called a bully, not much 
of a profession, you will own. Well, believe me, when I tell 
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you people of my class have only a choice of what crime to 
commit, so you may, if you like, suspect both Gloria and 
myself. But, up to the present, I can swear that neitlier 
she nor me have been guilty of any whatsoever, no, not even a 
simple theft; no, not even’the tiniest bit of a swindle. Ask 
wfcjm you like, and people will t^ll you: ^ Entouca and 
Gloril may be loose, brawling, and free and easy j but as 
honest as the day.^ It isn't all our own fault wo are living 
like this. I wanted to marry Gloria, then I should have 
worked, but she wouldn’t hear of such a thing. She is gay 
to ihe core. She told me ‘We are orphans, we have got 
no name, no family to: respect; let us live free.’ There’s 
my friend Cceur-Dur, he likes Gloria too. I suffer a goodish 
bit in consequence—ay, sometimes I have got jealousy 
gnawing at my vitals, but I don’t hate him for all that. I 
respect him, for he has at least got pluck to work, and to 
live without sponging on a woman. As for pal Bifer, who 
you see before you, he is a proper fellow, but no end of a 
soaker, worse luck. He has got it in his system. lie works 
hard enough of a day, but of a night he’ll go and get regularly 
stupefied with drink at the Cafe du Faucon. And yet, 
sober or drunk, he is always mild enough, a child could 
lead him, like a poodle by a string. Men given to drink 
get to see everything red in time, so some fine day they kill 
somebody without any sort of reason. I often say, ‘ Old 
friend Rifer, you must give up wine, it may play you some 
nasty tr ick yet.’ ” 

“ It isn’t wine_I care for in the least,” said Rifer, “I 
can’t touch it because of the colour; but brandy, that’s 
quite another pair of shoes; I love it and can’t go without 
it, and yet I feeVit will be my death-drink.” 

“ Rifer and Cocur-Bur, you may go. As for you Entouca 
and Gloria, stay awhile.” ^ 

“But, sir, we have done no harm.” 

“ I believe you have not. You will stay here till I have 
found out whether you were really both imprisoned at the 
lime you mentioned. I viill give orders that the inquiry 
be made as soon as possible.” 

An hour later my secretary came back from the Pre¬ 
fecture and informed me that Gloria had been at Saint 
Lazare from the 14th to the 24th of December; and as for 
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EAouca he had also spent from the 16th to the 21st of the 
same month in safe keeping. This proof being conclusive., 
neither the one nor the other could possibly be implicated 
in the murder of Desire Bodasse, and I therefore dismissed 
them. « 

Many thanks for your kindness/' Entouca said to 
Instead of having our^statement tested at once you knight 
have put the matter off till to-morrow, and have sent us to 
the lock-up in the meanwhile, by the first state-coach that 
passed. Gloria and I won't forget that. If by chance we 
should learn anything which may be of interest to you, 
send word for me to come and let you know." 

“ Come when ‘you please, and if you should bring any 
interesting information I shall be under an obligation to 
you." 

‘‘Who knows?" replied Entouca, moved, ‘‘a wretched 
individual like myself might perhaps be able to make him¬ 
self useful in some way or other yet. Excuse my*boldness, 
Mr. Commissary, and be lenient because of my little Gloria, 
so nice, and whom I am so fond of, especially when she 
smokes her cigarette like a corporal. Ah, yes ! she would 
soon make a decent man of me if only she would become a 
virtuous woman." 



CHAPTER XIV.* 


DELIRIUM TREMENS.-VOIRBO’S ARREST. 

It was Voirbo’s duty to put in an appearance at my office 
on Saturday the 20th of February, at eigVit in the morning; 
but instead of doing so he sent me the following letter :— 

‘‘Paris, February 20th, 1869. 

“ Mr. Commissary, —Having to finish, for a wedding 
which takes place this very day, a complete suit of clothes 
on which I have been engaged all night long, you will not 
see me at the time agreed upon. I have, besides, nothing 
further to acquaint you with in connexion with our case. 

“ You will receive no further instructions from the Pre¬ 
fecture. • They dare not prosecute me in connexion with 
my speech on the question of the Increase of Wages. 

“ I know, from a positive source, that you are appointed 
to be present next Sunday at the new meeting about to 
take place at Belleville, where the discussion abruptly 
.broken off is to be concluded. Most likely you will not 
see me there. 

“ I am most anxious to complete my investigations in con¬ 
nexion with the murder of my friend Desire. I shall 
devote all my evenings to pumping the frequenters of the 
Caf6 du Faucon. I am in hopes that next week will not 
go by without our being definitely informed as to the cir¬ 
cumstances of Bo^asse’s death, and also of the name of his 
murderer. ^ 

“ Your devoted servant, 

“ VoiRBO. ^ 

“ 26, Rue Lamartine.’* 

This letter was another stratagem ; but what could be its 
purpose ? Could Voirbo be thinking of taking flight ? Or 
did he simply wish to avoid calling at my place, fearful of 
being recognised by Rmgu4 and Champy ? Formerly, when 
calling upon me on February the 13th, he had placed my 
summons in a sealed envelope. This was his means of 
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announcement, so as not to* give his name to the officials 
Likewise, on t'he 17th, he found his way to me, by making 
use of the name of the Prefect of Police. To-day, he makes 
his apologies in writing. .Assuredly, this Voirbo is a sly 
rascal. With an astuteness equal to his own, one must be on 
the lookout for every surprise, not lose sight of him^ai 
any account, follow up a*il his combinations. ‘ ^ 

I should certainly like .to make sure whether he really 
intends spending his evenings next week at the Caf4 dii 
Faucon. But how accomplish this? WidowTouronwon’t 
assist me. Neither my men nor I can enter the den with¬ 
out being recognised—not having been furnished with 
detectives when I asked for them of the heald of the city 
police. I aln by no means desirous to subject myself to a 
new refusal, or another intervention of those political agents 
who stood so badly by me. The best thing to be done is to 
fall back upon the good will of Entouca and Gloria. 

I therefore sent word by Champy that I shoukl like to 
see them on Monday next at den in the evening. Not 
having to be on duty on the Sunday preceding, I had deter¬ 
mined to spend that day with tivo of my friends, the sculptor 
Olesinger and Charles Coligny, private secretary to M. Arsine 
Hoiissaye, the editor of LArtiste, Both these gentlemen 
were in the habit of tormenting me to show them some of' 
the city slums. 

The day being over I told them, on taking my leave, that 
if they would put in an appearance at my office in the course 
of the following evening, I should have an opportunity of 
getting them shown a Paris drinking den. They eagerly 
accepted my offer. 

On Monday night, then, Cl6singer, Charles Coligny, 
Entouca and Gloria were all together in my private office. 
I told the two latter that, in order to show my confidence 
in them, I had sent for them to ask if they would pilot a 
couple of friends of mine, anxious to spend an hour or two 
at the Caf6 du Faucon. 

Then they must be painters o^ bookwriters,^’ cried Gloria. 

Just so. They are anxious to a study in morals 
there. You can show them different specimens; there are 
plenty at Widow Touron’s. You had better tell such of 
your friends as are disposed to be inquisitive, that these 
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gentlemen are two strangers, anxious to see anything curious. 
Of course youll be careful not to let out who it is that has 
entrusted you with such a Inission.” * 

“We can have no kind of interest in doing that,” answered 
Entouca. “ If we menticwied you, they would immediately 
csS^ls informers.” 

“^ct as you think besfc; if ne^cessary take a hand at 
cjirds with Rifer and Coeur-Dur, and you might at the same 
time let m^ know whether Voirbo, the tailor, still frequents 
the Faucon.” 

“ He did yesterday,^' replied Gloria. “ For some days he 
has been there constantly, and keeps on paying for Rifer’s 
drink. Yesterday he had fuddled him to such an extent, 
that he was obliged to give him his arm as he was takin;^ 
him home. On seeing them go out together in this way, I 
said to Entouca: ‘ Whatever you do don’t drink with that 
blackguard. See the state ho gets Rifer in night after 
night. Ferhaps Monsieur Mace has told him to make Rifei* 
fuddled so as to get him to speak.’ ” 

“ You are mistaken. Mademoiselle Gloria.” 

“ You must own I am open. I only repeat just what I 


said.-” 


“ I gave Monsieur Yoirbo no kind of instructions. Being a 
former friend of D6sir^, he is hunting up, quite on his own 
responsibility, the individuals,who may have murdered him, 
anti whom he reckons to find amongst the frequenters of 
the Caf6 du Faucon.” 

“Well, am I to out with it? Entouca and I have but 
little confidence in that tailor, who is never doing any work. 
His life is a singular one. Like us, he would have, some 
difficulty to introduce his family tb you. Ours—well it’s 
tlie world, isn’t it, my little Entouca ? His, well—it’s no 
one.” 

“ But, as he has succeeded in getting married, he must 
have produced certificates of some kind ? ” 

“ Perhaps they were not his own.” 

What makes you think so ? You must have some sort 
of reason for what you say.” 

“This, then, is my reason. Last 16th of August, on the 
occasion of the f6tes, I happened to be in the Caf6 Beige. 
At a table next to me there sat two Englishmen, who 
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seemed to be waiting for somebody. This somebody turned 
up at six, and \^s no other than Voirbo.” 

“ There can be no harm in knowing a couple of Englisli- 
men, and in keeping an appointment with them.” 

Eight enough, but these En^ishmen instead of calling 
him Voirbo, addressed Jiiim by the name of ‘ Peter 
whilst shaking hands with Kim. They all moved* off 
together.” 

‘‘Peter is English for Pierre, and Ball is, I.think, the 
name of the dady with whom Yoirbo contracted his first 
marriage in England. There is nothing suspicious so far. 
isevertheless, I don’t want to disguise from you that I am 
interested in what this Monsieur Voirbo says and does. You 
would, therefore, confer a favour upon me in keeping me 
informed as to his doings.” 

“ As for that you may depend upon me,” said Entouca. 
“ I have got this stump-speaker up to my very throat.” 

Closinger and Coligny now withdrew with Entouca and 
Gloria; and, when I saw them again on the following day, 
they expressed their complete satisfaction at the intelligent 
manner in which their cicermii had discharged their mission. 

As Vombo, in his letter, had given me to understand, I 
received my orders to be .present at the meeting which was 
to take place that evening at the “ Eolies-Belleville.” I 
proceeded thither at the usual time. There were but few 
persons in the hall, and, especially, no women. The meeting 
was a wearisome one, without any kind of interest. Voirbo 
did not make his appearance. 

The next day T was informed by Entouca that the former 
had spent his evening at the Caf6 du Faucon, when he 
showed himself most anxious to pay iot the inordinate 
quantity of alcohol consumed, by Rifer, who now swore by 
no one else in the world. What on earth may ho be driving 
at ? What does he intend doing with this man whom he. js 
now constantly keeping under the influence of liquor? 
’ I was not long in discovering this. 

On Thursday, the 26th of February, on returning home 
at one in the morning, Rifer suddenly began to smash all 
his goods and chattels. He effected this by means of a 
hatchet. As he went on with his work of destruction, he 
threw piece after piece out of the window looking on the 
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E.ue Princesse, whicli fortunately was deserted at this time 
of night. Two policemen, on night duty, seeing odds and 
ends of furniture tumbling about their ears, entered the 
house. Rifer having accidentally left his door open, they 
Were thus enabled to throw themselves upon him, before ho 
a position to assume the defensive, hatchet in hand, 
Aft^S*a desperate struggle, they succfeeded in overpowering 
him, and in removing him to the station-house, in the Place 
Saint-Sulpice. 

The unfortunate man was raving mad, and continued 
sliouting out: 

It is 11 I, who have cut D6sir4 to pieces ! Look in the 
well and you will find the legs ; go to the canal, go to the 
Seine, and you'll find pieces of his flesh. Quick! make 
liaste, I want a boat so as to fish them up! The head— 
you'll find it under the bed, my bed—it hides away in the 
day time; but at night it comes out, out on my pillow—by 
side of m% Take it—take it away ! pitch it out of window !” 

The inspector of the police station immediately sent one 
of his men after me. This man, pufling and blowing, and 
quite beside himself, informed me that the murderer of 
the Rue Princesse, a tripe-dresser, living in the very house 
of the two legs, the head belonging to which was under his 
bod (.9tc),.had just been arrested.” 

That must be Rifer, then.” 

“ No, sir, he’s a drunkard.” 

Very well, I will follow you.” 

A few moments afterwards I reached the Place Saint- 
Bulpice. On entering the guard-house, I saw Rifer crouching 
ill the corner. He seemed quite calm. The police did not 
lose sight of him, however, and followed his slightest move¬ 
ments. On seeing me approach, the unhappy man leapt up 
with a bound and looked fixedly at me. Tears were trickling 
down his face. As I attempted to take his hand, he seized 
upon mine, and, after having raised it to his lips, burst forth : 

Pray, sir, do pray stop those men from doing me any 
harm. It’s true I have kiljed the little old maw, the tailor 
has told me so. I am going to give myself up. I will no 
longer be followed about. Yoirbo says you are looking for 
the old man’s head. I have it at home, under the bed. 
I’ll give it you.” 
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“Well and good, my friend; only keep quiefc, reco^'^ci 
yourself and go on weeping; it will relieve you.'^ 

“ But about the head ? you must go and fetch it.” 

“ Yes^ yes, quite so; we shall be going together presently, 
and Ill take it away from you. • Where did you spend your 
evening—tell me ? ” 

“ At the Faucon.” ^' 

“ And with whom ? ” 

“ With the tailor.” 

“ And was it he who made you drink ? ” 

“ Yes—brandy—it’s a drink I am very fond of 
Only when I see the tailor I get frightened of tlie 
police.” 

Bifer’s eyes became blood-shot when uttering the word 
“ police.” He then turned on the agents and yelled out, 
shaking his list at them : “Yes, I am afraid of the police. 
Parcel of curs. You look upon me as a wild beast. It’s 
my wife who pays you to spy about me. Yoirko himself 
said to me, ‘ Don’t be caught, whatever you do; much 
better drown yourself.’ That’s what I meant to do, taking 
.the old man’s head away with me; but those two fellows 
came and fetched me from my own place, to give me up to 
the executioner. No, I’ll hot mount the scaffold; let me 
go and drown myself. I want to drown myself, as the 
tailor told me to.” 

The man’s excitement kept on increasing. The police 
tried hard to seize him, and eventually secured him; 
when, freeing himself with a superhuman eflbrt, he yelled 
forth once more: 

“ Don’t touch me I I am on fire ! Can’t you see that he 
is cutting me in little pieces ? That is the way Desir6 is 
taking his revenge. Do, do give him back his head I ” 

Once more the men attempted to seize Rifer; but seeing 
that the struggle was only infuriating him all the more, 
they desisted at a sign I made to them. He went on: 

“Open the prison door; go and fetch your judges. I 
want to go to the Assizes, to fia Roquette, and then—out 
with the guillotine. My head shall be chopped off like 
D6sir6’s. I suppose my wife will be satisfied then. The 
old man was her lover. Of course I was bound to kill him. 
Yes, yes; I tell you he was her lover. Voirbo cauglii: 
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them together at the baths. Besides, I wanted money for 
drink. I knew from what the tailor told me that the old 
fellow was rich. Poor old D4sir^ ! Why he could hardly 
stand on his own legs^kept on always talking, about 
Gloria’s. She has certainly got good legs. My friend 
PidiT^ even told me he had seen them. But we have 
drunK no end of brandy this^'week.” * 

Saying this, Rifer smacked his lips, then continued,; 

** Ah, what good stuff bmndy is 1 give me another nip. 
I am as thirsty as a fish. Just a tiny nip, about the size 
of D6sir6’s legs in the corner yonder. Look! don’t you 
see\how they are trembling ?—of course they are cold. 
Look! now they are trying to get warm; don’t they rear 
and bob round the stove ! ” 

Bifer tried to run. He moved as best he could round 
the cast-iron stove, shouting : 

“ Just let me catch those legs to pitch them into the well. 
Shut the ^ove-door, will you ? they are trying to get inside 
it. Watch ! now they are playing hide-and-seek under the 
camp-bed. Now they’re ofi! Bang! Here comes the head. 
See how it rolls along! And look at those staring eyes, 
they’re wide open. How they stare at me 1 No, they’re 
looking for the old man’s wig. It’s not here. I chucked 
it into the water. I’ll go and fetch it. Bight 1 Now his 
bald pate is stopping. Ah 1 there are the legs coming back 
again. Do you see ? they’re dancing round and about the 
head. * The head is also dancing, the whole place is dancing. 
Let’s get into the air. 1 want room, room. I want to 
dance myself.” 

• And Rifer began capering about, making the most hide¬ 
ous grimaces. The policemen seemed petrified at this spec¬ 
tacle. After a short, giddy dance Rifer stopped exhausted, 
and, looking down at his feet, said : 

“You- see I am in a pool of clotted blood, up to my knees. 
Look, the head is sinking to the bottom, and the legs as 
well.” 

Rifer continued to rave with extraordinary volubility. 
His state of dementia was complete, and at moments rose 
to paroxysms of fury. All he could remember was his last 
conversations with Voirbo. Saturated with alcohol, he 
was a prey to hallucinations which evoked to his mind, 
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everywhere and in every shape, the scattered limbs of old 
D6sir6, whose murderer he verily believed himself to be. 
Alcohol was now rapidly completing its ravages, physically 
as well as morally. The unhappy man was violently shaken 
nervous crises, which, at intervals, produced semh 
epileptic convulsions. Then came piercing shrieks, ^>ars 
like those of a wild *beast, and ungovernable leaps and 
starts. 

Still believing himself to be in pursuit of the head and 
legs of Bodasse, which he saw everywhere, ho darted 
furiously, now in one direction, now in the other. SuddenJ^ 
he commenced to bark like a dog, and, crawling on all f^fis, 
began to leap and run about the floor with extraordinary 
rapidity. He was terrible to behold—his face was con¬ 
gested, his scared eyes were starting from their sockets, his 
neck was stretched out of all proportion, and his frothy 
tongue was lolling out of his mouth like that of a dog dyin^ 
of thirst. Tlie man was prey to a veritable <httack of 
delirium tremens, the terrible symptom of the approaching 
end of a dipsomaniac. 

In order to put an end to this terrible scene, it was found 
necessary to place a strait waistcoat’ on him, and it was 
only with considerable difficulty that four strong policemen 
succeeded in overpowering him and placing him in a vehicle 
which I had sent for, I had him conveyed at once to the 
Asylum of Saint Anne, with the necessary order for his 
admittance. 

The men’s wife, to whom I had sent, now made her 
appearance. She related to me that at the very commence¬ 
ment of their married life her, husband had given way to 
drink; that she had tried every possible means to cure him 
of his deplorable propensity, and having failed, she had 
finally made up her mind to take a servant’s place. 

LuckDy,” she went on to say, we have no family. Since 
our separation I have only seen him once or twice. My 
husband is a weak-minded man, but by no means vicious, 
his disposition is mild rather than violent; but what you 
are telling me now about him in nowise astonishes me. 
Already’ before our separation, it would sometimes happen 
that, when a prey to any nervous crisis brought about by 
drink, he would confess himself to be the author of crimes 
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lie had only heard of through the newspapers. I have 
more than once told hifn he would go out of his mind, if he 
persisted, in his drinking habits.” 

In spite of the early hour, I went with Madame Rifer to 
her husband’s lodging in the Rue Princesse. It was im- 
pos.^!%Je for anyone to form^ an idea of the disorder and 
confusion existing in the room. Clothes, linen, furniture, 
crockery, everything was lying torn or broken in pieces 
about the floor. In the midst of all this wreck, I searched 
for some kind of evidence, but could fiiid nothing worthy 
of-^ttention. 

there anything more for me to do ? ” Madame Rifer 
asked me. 

“Nothing further here, madame, but I intend giving 
you'an order, winch will enable you to pay your husband a 
;visit in the course of the day.” 

“ I thj^ik you very much, although such a visit will be 
for me a severe trial.” 

“ And when you come back I should be obliged if you 
would drop in at my oflice and tell ine how he is going on.’^ 

That afternoon at about four, Madame Rifer came and 
informed me tjiat she.was a widow. 

“ God,” she said, “ has been merciful to him. Death is 
indeed a blessing for him,” * 

I apprised the young widow of the formalities necessary 
to be gone through, and gave her at the same time the key 
of her husband’s lodging. 

In the outer office I noticed Gloria in conversation with 
Champy. She knew of the incidents of the preceding night. 

“ Yoirbo is indeed a wretch ! ” she exclaimed on entering 
my private dffice, “ it is he who was the cause of Rifer’s 
destruction. Last night, at the Cafd-du Faucon, ho made 
him drink no end of spirits, and then, to do for him 
altogether, he took him at midnight to a brothel in the Rue 
des Quatrevents, where ho got him to swallow a whole 
bottle of champagne. That was the finishing stroke. That 
did for him. I told Entouba to keep his eye on the tailor. 
Like enough .he’ll be netting him.” 

“ Whatever you do don’t follow Voirbo about; that would 
be the very way to- make him smell a rat. Let me know 
to-night, at the Od^oh Theatre, when- the performance is 
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over, whether the tailor puts in an appearance at Widow 
Touron’s, and how he seems.” 

Gloria now went olf to join her lover, and at half-past 
eleven, Entouca, passing by me under the theatre arcade, 
in front of Marpon’s. bookshop' slipped into my hands a 
note to the following effect: 

Eleven o'clock. V— playing cards with 0—. R—'s 
name not mentioned.” . 

So much the better, thought I; then I shall be able to 
get a good night’s rest. Yoirbo is having a hand at cards 
with Cceur-Dur—so he won!t want to leave his game. To¬ 
morrow is the 27th February; just a month since the 
examining magistrate handed me his portrait. I told him 
at the time that I'd let him have it back without delay. I 
think I shall be able to keep my word. To-morrow, then, 
for a visit to M. Yoirbo. The event foreseen and plotted by 
him for his own personal security, wilj precipitate Jiis doom. 

The following day, however, instead of my cabling upon 
Yoirbo, the contrary took place; it was he who called upon me. 

As previously mentioned, my private office opened by 
means of a glass door on to a small garden, giving admit¬ 
tance to the Rue Bonaparte, ah entrance only available to 
residents at No. 63 in the Rue d’Assas, where my official 
premises wei’e situated. On Saturday, the 27th, on reaching 
my office at eight o’clock in the morning, I observed Yoirbo 
in my garden. One thing is certain, I thought, he does not 
care about entering by the main entrance. I unbolted the 
glass door and admitted him into the room; then I 
mechanically pushed the door to again, leaving it closed by 
the latch only. 

As I was passing,” Yoirbo remarked, “ I«aw the gate 
in the Rue Bonaparte, standing open. I took advantage of 
this to enter and wait for you in the garden. Your 
messenger does not open the office till nine, and I was anxious 
to see you before the arrival of the public and of Widow 
Rifer, who, I believe, has an appointment with you here 
this morning.” < 

You have done quite right, Monsieur Yoirbo.. Pray be 
seated, and allow me to glance through my correspondence. 
I am expecting an important dispatch. Here il is—I see it 
requires an immediate reply; just one moment to scribble 
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it off and I shall be at your disposal. Here are the morning 
papers. You will find in Le broit that sentences of three 
and six months’ imprisonment have been passed on citizens 
Budaille and Bachelerie, speakers at public meetings, who 
were prosecuted for holdirfg up the government to contempt, 
and/or creating ill-feeling betwe,pn citizens. You are 
probably as well acquainted with these gentlemen as you 
are with the Prefecture of Police ? ” 

I know Budaille well,” replied Voirbo, opening Le 
Droit ; but Bachelerie only slightly. They are neither of 
them dangerous.” • 

I had no telegram to answer; but being surprised by 
Voirbo’s visit, I was anxious to gain time, as my staff did 
not arrive till nine. I therefore wrote the following note 
for my secretary, on a sheet of official paper: 

Saturday, 8 a.m. 

“ Monsieur Leroy, —Yoirbo has just arrived in my room 
by way of the garden; he is here before me. As I have him, 
I mean to keep him. He is a man of resolution, capable of 
anything. It behoves us, therefore, to take our precautions, 
so that he may neither escape, nor offer any resistance. As 
soon as you arrive, shut the iron gate opening on the Hue 
Bonaparte, and fasten up my garden gate by means of a 
strong piece of wire. Give the remainder of the staff, 
which will arrive about the same time as yourself, the fol¬ 
lowing instructions: When I first ring the bell the messen¬ 
ger is to enter my room and see to the lire. On going out 
he is to take with him the shovel, tongs, and poker. You 
will then come in yourself to get me to sign something or 
other. Whilst I am reading your document, you will take 
your place in front of the glass door, .so that you may be 
able at the requisite moment to draw the bolt and turn the, 
key in the lock. When I ring a second time, Ilingud and 
Ohampy are to enter my room. Ilingu6 is to remain close 
to the door communicating between your room and mine, 
Champy is to stand behind my chair and to closely watch 
Voirbo’s movements. Let'each one understand precisely 
what he has to do, so that there may be no misunderstand¬ 
ing, and wait for my first ling.’* 

I placed this note in an envelope, and, whilst Voirbo 
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seemed taken up with reading the papers, I laid it—fully 
exposed, and kept in its place by a paper-weight—on my 
secretary’s blotting-pad. This done, I resumed my seat. 
By these means I had gained close upon half-an-hourI had 
still to gain another thirjby minutes. This seemed to me 
easy enough by encouragmg Voirbo to give me a long ac^unt 
of his proceedings in tracing his friend’s murderer/; for 
that was, of course, the object of his visit. 

** And now I am at your disposal, Monsieur Yoirbb.” 

The political spy slowly folded up the paper he was 
reading and commenced : I know all about Rifer’s death. 
Both for me as for yourself, this occurrence is greatly 
to be regretted, and you will soon share my opinion. This 
tripe-dresser was undoubtedly the murderer, or at all events 
one of the murderers of my poor friend. Rifer wns by no 
means a bad fellow; but he was wanting in mental percep¬ 
tion, and unconsciousness is a dangerous thing. He ought, 
therefore, not to be regarded in the light of a professional 
criminal, but rather as a maniac, whose deed was the out¬ 
come of delirium, brought about by persecution. For the 
life of me I cannot understand how he could have persuaded 
himself that Bodasse was his wife’s lover, and his greatest 
enemy. Perhaps, knowing his weak character,*someone had 
instilled this idea into him by giving him to understand 
that he would have no peace of mind till Bodasse was out 
of the way. It must have been in strong doses that someone 
or other infused what are termed ilUisions into his restless 
mind. On the other hand, this man, whose intelligence had 
become stunted and paralysed by the abuse of alcoholic 
stimulants, may have been induced, through want of money, 
to become a participator in the ambuscade in which poor 
D6sir6 lost his life. 

But there will be no difficulty in getting hold of his 
accomplices. To-morrow I purpose bringing you a young 
woman, a former friend of jGlloria’s, who will enlighten you 
on Rifer’s aocount, and on that of his associates, Coeur-Dur 
and Entouca.^ She used to knojv Bodasse very well indeetl, 
and proof in hand, she will be able to tell you what has 
become of my old friend’s bonds. You shall see for yourself, 
Mr. Commissary. The people I am referring to are, without 
a doubt, the guilty parties. That drunken fool, Rifer, at 
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all events settles one of your difficulties; for, by his public 
avowals, and by his death, he redeems your responsibility, 
and satisfies your pride.’' 

Voirbo was wandering, but I took good care not to call 
his attention to it; I therefore allowed him to go on, in- 
sinh!: ting that everybody should 4)e incriminated in the 
case—except himself. He continued ; 

Yes, Rifer accused himself, in the presence of the door¬ 
keeper and the lodgers of the house where he lived; he even 
confessed to you. And, mark the singular coincidence, he 
inhabited the very house where the well happens to be in 
which you found the legs. It was there he must have 
committed the crime. The principal culprit has been dis¬ 
covered, and is dead; that is as much as the examining 
magistrate could expect, and he ought to be satisfied.” 

I remained cool. Voirbo noticed it, and manifested his 
surprise.!, 

“ Have you nothing to reply ? ” 

‘‘ I am listening to you.” 

You seem depressed, are you unwell ? ” 

** I have never felt better in my life.” 

“ Then,” he went on, endeavouring to smile, you must 
be mourning for Rifer.” 

Perhaps so.” 

And why, pray ? ” 

** Because that wretched man has been the victim of 
his own passions. But never mind that now. Can you 
give me the address of the young woman you purpose 
bringing here to-morrow ? I would send for her, and have 
her antecedents looked up at the same time.” 

Easy enough. I must have her address somewhere 
about me.” 

Voirbo unbuttoned his coat. ^As he was taking his 
pocket-book from an inner pocket, a card fell out of it and, 
turning over and over, fell on the floor. Quickly stooping 
down, I picked it up and handed it to him, not before I had 
had time enough, however, notice a steamboat surmount¬ 
ing the address of some shipping agents. Such a card, in 
this man’s pocket, was significant; he was evidently pre¬ 
paring to be off. 

** Strange,” said Voirbo, whilst fumbling in his pocket- 
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book, I can^t find that young woman’s address ^ I must 
have left it at home, I will post it to you in. the course of 
the day.” 

I now pulled the bell-rope and told the messenger to put 
some coke on the fire. The lad took the scuttle and threw 
some fuel into the grate; then he withdrew, taking the 
shovel, tongs, and poker with him. On this my secretary 
entered and h inded me a note thus worded: 

“It is impossible to move the lock of the iron gate 
opening on the Rue Bonaparte; it is full of sand; but the 
garden gate is,made fast.” 

I rang the bell a second time. Ringu6 and Champy now 
entered in their turn, and each one took up the position I 
had appointed for him, whilst Leroy turned the key in the 
glass door and pushed the bolt. Voirbo turned pale and 
cast a bewildered look around him. His lips had become 
blanched, and a slight shiver, which he did hij, best to 
master, shook his frame. At last he was mine, really 
mine, without bother or fuss ! He was arrested without 
knowing it, caught in his own trap. On the occasion of 
his first visit, on the 13th of February, in this identical 
room, I was still undecided, I wanted to see my man at 
work to be able to take his measure. A fortnight later on, 
I knew him and knew wliat he was worth. On seeing the 
various precautions that had been taken, he wished to rise 
and withdraw. 

“ No, remain seated. You were good enough to favour me 
just now with your ideas respecting Bodasse’s murderers. You 
shall now know my feeling on the same subject. Your visit 
here this morning forestalls the one I intended to pay you 
in the course of the day, with the view of putting an end 
to this comedy. I will begin at the end by informing you 
that you are the responsible author of Rifer’s death.” 

“ Indeed 1 . Is it my fault if a sot kills himself with 
drink exclaimed Voirbo with feigned indignation. 

“ It is you who was the cause of that attack of delirium 
tremmSy to which he has succrfinbed. For some days you 
have been working on the unhappy man’s ruling passion. It 
was you who saturated with alcohol that body, which was 
already almost burnt up with it, so as to bring about the 
final maddening attack, and you succeeded only too well.” 
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** And pray what could have been my motive V* 

Why, your motive was the one you have been obeyinp 
with such desperation, and which you had an interest In 
obeying—^to find a culprit^—to obtain an avowal from him 
of having murdered Bodilsse. Rifer was the man you hg-d 
chor^^n fot* that purpose. His easy g^od-nature, his weakness 
of character, his chronic state of drunkenness, gave you the 
opportunity of getting everything from him. * The end of 
the week,^ so you wrote to me, ‘ will not go hy withont bring¬ 
ing a solution.* That end of the week has come round, and 
your solution is a heartrending one ! One more corpse is 
added to your account. You were relying on impunity. It 
has lasted much too long for you ; but, from this moment, 
you may bid farewell • to all your illusions. An old legal 
saying tells us that half the murderers are caught through 
their own stupidity; it might be added that criminals like 
you betray themselves through their excessive precautions. 
You are clever and formidable; but the most circumspect 
never think of everything, and it is excessive precaution 
which has betrayed you. The psychological moment has 
struck for you. You are ripe^ and for that very reason, 
to be plucked. Monsieur Voirbo^ I arrest you.** 

Your warrant, if you please, for acting thus.’’ 

Here is the warrant you ask for. I have had it in my 
possession since the 11th of February. From the discre¬ 
tionary one it was, I now make it a peremptory one.” 

But it is your duty to justify the rigorous measures you 
are adopting with me, by proofs. It is not sufficient to 
charge and arrest an honourable citizen, a married man 
holding, a good position, and well known.” 

I expected these grand words, Monsieur Yoirbo, but 
they are of no avail. We are not at the Folies-Belleville. 
You say you are innocent. Well, let us proceed together to^ 
an examination of your conscience.” 

I am ready to answer you on all points.” 

I know you are a very cautious man, and while relying 
on impunity, you have prepared .your defence and studied 
your replies in the unlikely event of my asking you any 
explanations. All that will be of no avail to you. Like a 
child with a house of cards, I could, if necessary, topple the 
whole of your edifice over by one blow, but I prefer 
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giving myself the satisfaction of bringing it down piece- 
meal. If you have prepared your defence tactics, I, on my 
part, have studied my plan of attack. I have also* antici¬ 
pated everything, and I have in my possession evidence 
which shall overwhelm you. To 'begin with, look at those 
two constables. You £^e staring hard enough at then>; and 
yet. their faces awaken no kind of recollection, do they ? 
Well, I will freshen up your memory. Those are the con¬ 
stables you met in the CaiTefour de Buci, on the night 
between Monday, the 21st, and Tuesday, the 22nd of 
December last, I fancy, judging by the expression of your 
face, that you distinctly remember that occunence. You 
were very clever on that occasion. By telling them you 
were a pdlitical informer, which was true enough, and by 
wishing to show them two hams you had just brought from 
Langres, whence you said you had come, and which was a 
falsehood, you succeeded in inspiiing them with confidence. 
The fact was, you were simply coming from your home in 
the Rue Mazarine, and your pretended hams were poor 
Bodasse’s legs, which you were taking to the well 
in the Rue Princesse, after having tied them up, like your 
woyk, in some tailor's wraps.” 

“ All you are saying is a tissue of informers' falsehoods. 
Those two constables want to come to the fore; I swear 
they have lied, and that they are scoundrels.” 

‘‘If you can only defend yourself with insults, I pity you. 
Let us proceed : You say you do not recognise those two 
men, and yet you know them, for there is no other way of 
accounting for your nocturnal visit to me, and your entrance 
here by way of the garden an hour ago. You avoided 
them too carefully for fear of being recognised by them. 
My inquiries have established that D^sir4 Bodasse spent 
the last day^f his existence with you, namely, Monday, the 
14th of December. I can prove j'our presence together at 
the optician's on the Quai de Conti, at the Bains du Paon, 
and at the eating-house styled the ‘ Rabbit’s Squeak.' No 
one has seen D4sir6 since the evening of the 14th December. 
On Thursday, the 17th, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
your former lodging in the Rue Mamrine had just been 
scrubbed out. Contrary to your usual custom, you arose 
very early on that day, and, in opposition to your habits. 
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you did your charwoman’s work. You must have had 
grave reasons for that. You did this because it was in your 
room that you killed and cut up your friend.” 

All this is so much argument; where are the proofs ? ” 

The proofs will come at the proper time, only be patient. 
On that same day, Thursday, the 17th of December, one of 
D^sir^’s thighs is found in fee Seine, close to the Pont des 
Saints-P^res; the bone of the other thigh is picked up in 
the drain of the Puo Jacob, and then different pieces of the 
same body are successively found in various parts of the 
canal and the Seine. On Saturday, the 19th, you are seen 
with a basket, at eleven o’clock at night, close to the laundry- 
boat, moored below the Pont Lafayette. The owner of this 
boat asks you what you are doing there, to which you 
reply : ^ To-morrow is Sunday ; I am baiting,’' and you 
throw in the water pieces of flesh, which you take from 
your basket. On the 1 st January you pay your rent—being 
then one* quarter in arrear—with an Italian bond, which 
used to belong to Bodasse. On the following day you sell 
your furniture, on the 5th of January you move, and on the 
7th you get married. . • 

You are acquainted with Bodasse’s room, since you have 
slept there. After the murder, you returned a dozen times 
to this room during the night, taking care that no one should 
see you. And in order to make the neighbours!^ think that 
your victim was still alive and at home, you lit candles, and 
kept his cuckoo-clock going.. But from the moment a watch 
is kept by some political police agents in the poor man’s 
chamber, no more visits are paid to it. The clock stops and 
darkness reigns supreme. This was because you had seen 
and recognised these oflicials, one of whom informed you of 
what whs going on one Sunday evening when you had some 
refreshment with him. You were careful not to enter the^ 
house again. Your plans had been formed a long time 
previously and you skilfully and boldly carried them out. 

In order to keep yourself well informed as to the various 
phases of the inquiry, you placed yourself at my disposal.. 
The nearer you saw danger, the more importunate you 
became. Whilst keeping up communications with me, you 
fancied you knew what I was doing, and did your best to 
mislead me; whereas it was my aim, in making use of you. 
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to study you, to watch you, and to keep you under this hand 
which to-day comes down so heavily on your shoulder. You 
were credulous, you thought you were fooling me, and it is 
you who have been played with. Too much cleverness and too 
much audacity ! In placing Riffer^s dead body between us, 
you thought you were ^gtrengthening your game; you »cted 
imprudently in this respect. You innocently believed that 
I would content myself by following you into the entangle* 
ment in which you wished to involve me. Certainly not! 
I thrust aside the dead man and seize the living one. That 
living one is yourself! and I now bring you back to your 
original starting-point, namely, the Carrefour de Buci.” 

“You have not got me yet. Rifer in his madness saw the 
old man’s head turning round and round him—and you 
think you already see mine cut off and at “your feet. But 
take care you are not deceived in your turn. My head is 
still firm and fast on the shoulders that carry^ it—and 
it will not be your conjectures, which are far too fanciful, 
that will cause it to fall. You have arrayed against 
me a string of suppositions, plausible up to a certain point 
I admit, that does honour to your young but over-vivid 
imagination. You have had both time and opportunity to 
build up—that is the expression you made use of just now— 
an accusation on presumptions, insidiously coupled with 
D6sir6 Bodasse’s inurder.- I will victoriously combat your 
system, into which you have endeavoured to make every¬ 
thing fit. I intend to defend my innocence, my liberty, 
my life. If everything you have just brought forward were 
true, I would certainly be a great criminal; but the attitude 
taken up by yourself towards me, demands, not presump¬ 
tions, but plain proofs, and that is where I have you. Can 
you cite one single material fact ? No, you do not even 
show me the motive of the crime you lay to my charge.” 

“ The motive is clear enougti: you wished to get possession 
of Bodasse’s money and valuables, to have them figure in 
your marriage contract.” 

“I married without any kind of contract, as you can 
easily ascertain. If your other information is no better 
than this, I pity the examining magistrate. Are you even 
•certain that the two legs found in the well of the Rue 
Princesse are D6sir4’s at all? The two medical-men you 
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sent for took them for a woman's legs. The third, a legal 
expert, more sharp-witted than the others, has pompously 
declared, after a microscopic examination, that they were a 
man's. And yet a married man, whom you took to the 
Morgue, has formally declared that he recognised in them 
those of his wife, who disappeared, at the same time as 
Bodasse. And observe thiit that woman has not been 
found. But enough as to the question of sex. Only, why 
should those two legs, whether man's or woman's, belong to 
Desird rather than to anyone else? People disappear 
every day. It is probably the old trussmaker, of the Rue de 
Nesles, who pretends to recognise the legs of her nephew, 
Desir6, doubtless with the hope of inheriting ’v^hat he has 
left behind him. You must see, therefore, that your accu¬ 
sation has not a leg to stand upon. Besides, how can you 
say that one maji only has committed such a crime, without 
the aid o^ an accomplice ? 

‘‘ That is perfectly admissible. Being old and feeble, 
Bodasse could not resist very long. You probably struck 
him unawares. To my mind you were the sole actor in 
that dark tragedy.” 

** You forget you have not yet found the head. That red 
dot above the two legs would make your success complete.” 

You are becoming impertinent. Monsieur Voir bo. I 
think it is time to have done with you. A quarter of an 
hour ago you dropped at my feet a card with a steamer 
printed upon it; that tells me that you purpose leaving 
France. Only lately married and settled down, I cannot 
imagine the necessity of this departure, which to my mind 
looks very much like flight.” 

*‘You are again mistaken. Hero is the card. I was 
going to send it to a friend living in Lyons. After all, 
assuming that I did intend leaving, that would not prove 
me to be a criminal.” 

Monsieur Leroy, be good enough to close the curtains, 
and you, Ringue, make that man undress, and search his 
clothes very carefully.” * 

Voirbo silently took off his things, which Ringue minutely 
inspected. In his pockets were found a pui’se containing 
twenty francs, a knife, a tobacco-pouch, some cigarette- 
papers, and a box of blue-tipped wax matches, like those 
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found in the grate of Bodasse’s room. No trace of violence 
was to be found on Yoirbo’s body. The inspection at an 
end, he put his things on again. 

Meanwhile, I was examining his hat, the tall hat so often 
mentioned. The manufacturer's name was not visible inside; 
it had, somehow or oth^‘, been removed. Of all a criminal's 
garments, it is the hat which usually has the greatest sur¬ 
prises in reserve. Whilst passing my hand over part pf the 
lining, to account for a crease I saw in the material, I felt a 
slight projection under my fingers. I therefpre removed this 
lining, and found a small razor-blade, without its handle, 
on the back of which w’as frosted the English word 
“ Thursday.'” 

Why have you a razor-blade inside your hat ? ” 

I intended to take it to a cutler to get him to put a 
handle to it, and, being afraid of cutting m3Jself, I placed it 
there.'^ * ' , 

On looking through the contents of the pocket-book, I 
found in it, amongst unimportant papers, the receipt for a 
passage from Havre to New York, booked in the name of Saba. 

Is your friend who lives at Lyons called Saba ? What 
is his addre.ss in that town 2 ” 

I refuse to answer.” 

. ** On what grounds, if you please ? ” 

You would mix my friend up with the inquiry you have 
on hand, and with your determination to see in me nothing 
but a great criminal, you would find means of compromising 
him likewise.” 

Wo will go together to the shipping office, and-” 

I shall not go.” 

** Well, then, to your own house? ” 

“ Nor there either.” 

“ Then I will go by myself, and I shall take care to mention 
your refusal in my official report.” 

You may do what you like.” 

One more question; of course you need not answer it 
unless so disposed: Used not this little ivory-handled knife 
that you had in your waistcoat pocket, and on the blade of 
which I see ‘Langres,' to belong to Bodasse? ” 

** It did not, It was given to mo by one of my work¬ 
women.’* 
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What is her name, if you please ? ” 

It is useless to tell you.” 

Well, her Christian-name is * Aline.* I should add that 
the person in question lives at Langres, and that you saw 
her in Paris in the course of the second fortnight of last 
January.” 

As* Voirbo seemed to have made up his mind to answer 
no further inquiries, it became useless to question him any 
longer. 

“Be good enough,” I said to my secretary, “to see that 
Voirbo has some breakfast in my private room, under the 
guard of Ilingu6 and Champy. I shall take him this after¬ 
noon to Monsieur JDouet D’Ai'cq, the examining magistrate. 
In the meantime, I will call at the shipping office. Voirbo’s 
refusal to accompany me there, strikes me as being very 
significant. The ticket from Havre to Hew York, booked 
ill the name of Saba, must be for himself.** 

On reaMiing the office at Ho. 2, Rue Drouot, I asked 
whether, on the previous day, tliey had not been called 
upon by an individual of such and such a description, who 
was desirous of proceeding to America. 

“ The description you are giving me,” replied a clerk, 
“ tallies precisely with that of a Monsieur Saba, who took 
a passage yesterday for New York. He inquired the most 
rapid means of reaching the West Indies. He was to be 
at Havre by five o’clock to-night, to embark on board the 
American packet, the ^ Fulton.’ When I booked his place, 
he produced a military furlough, a certificate of good 
conduct, a shooting-licence, and a voter’s card, all in ,the 
name of Victor Saba, farmer at Aubervilliers.” 

I left the office extremely puzzled. “ This Voirbo,” I 
thought, “ is the possessor of quite an assortment of 
documents in the name of Saba. That makes another 
mystery in the man’s life.” 
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MADAME VOIRBCf.—THE POMICILIARY SEARCH. 

By means of special reports I had informed the Public 
Prosecutor, as well as the Prefect of Police, of the cir.cum- 
stances of Rifer’s death and Voirbo's arrest. At one 
o’clock in the afternoon, I took the latter to the Palais de 
Justice in the close custody of constables Ringue and 
Champy. Monsieur Douet d’Arcq put the customary 
preliminary questions to the prisoner. Voirbo refused to 
answer, and would not even give full details as to his status, 
declaring they could do with him as they wished, but that 
he was decided to offer no kind of explanation. * • 

“ I shall wait,” he added, till the police prove my 
guilt. Accused of a crime punishable by death, I intend 
leaving nothing to chance.' Appearances are dea^ against 
me ; but in a few days, to-morrow, within an hour perhaps, 
they may turn in my favour, and I do not mean to imperil 
the chances of success remaining to me by answers you will 
interpret to suit yourselves. You can readily understand 
that I am by no means disposed to pay with my own head 
a crime committed by someone else.” 

I observe,” said the examining magistrate, “ that your 
attitude is not that of ^n innocent man. Although I may 
not as yet have in my,possession material proofs that you 
are the solo, or at all events the principal author of the 
crime, the particulars I do possess make me at least belidve 
in your complicity, and by refusing to answer my questions 
you strengthen me in my surmise. If, as you pretend, 
you are innocent, give me the opportunity of establishing 
the fact. I only seek the truth, it is to your interest 
to help me in my task, since you state yourself that you 
are innocent of Bodasse’s murder.” 

** It is not for me to prove to you that I am innocent; 
on the contrary, it is your duty to demonstrate by actual 
facts that I am guilty.” 

200 
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‘‘Will you tell me, I ask, whether it is true you were 
going to embark this very night at* Havre for New 
YorkT' 

“I shall no more answer that question than the pre¬ 
ceding ones.” « 

“ Are you disposed to sign, with my clerk and myself, the 
official report of what has just passecT between us ? ” 

“ I shall sign nothing.” 

“ Your answers force me to convert the warrant I had 
issued against you into a warrant of commitment. But 
before ordering y<^ir removal to the Mazas prison, I intend 
leaving you a few days longer in the hands of the Commis¬ 
sary of Police, who will bring you here again next Tuesday 
at noon. Between now and then you will have ample time 
to reflect, and I advise you to do so.” 

“ You still persist,” I asked in my turn, “in refusing to 
accompany me to your private residence ? ” The prisoner 
replied b^*an affirmative nod. 

“ Ringue and Champy, you will take this man back to my 
office, and you will keep him there until my return. Under 
no pretext is he to communicate with anyone whatsoever.” 

That afternoon, at three o’cloJSk, I arrived with my secre¬ 
tary at No. Rue Lamartine, the prisoner's residence. 
Madame Voirbo received us in her husband’s workroom 
and informed us that he was away from home for a few days. 

“I am not one of your husband’s customers, but the 
Commissary of Police of the Odeon district.” 

Monsieur Mac4 ? ” 

“ Himself.” 

“ My husband has mentioned your name to me in connec¬ 
tion with a fictitious marriage he is supposed to have con¬ 
tracted in En^and. It seems that you were charged with 
looking into that matter. When telling you, a moment 
ago, that my husband was away from Paris, L was not 
deceiving you; it was his intention to start for London 
to-day at noon, for the purpose of obtaining proofs of the 
invalidity of this marriage. ^ His bag is packed, and I am 
beginning to feel anxious, for I have seen nothing of him 
since he went out this morning at six o’clock.” 

“ Has not your husband told you anything further ? ’* 

“ What about, sir ? ” 


o 
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With respect tD proceedings that might be taken against 
him in connection with another matter.” 

“ You mean the seditious words he uttered at a meeting 
at Belleville—he was, indeed, afraid of being arrested.” 

I am not referring to that 5 it is a question of a much 
more serious matter.”, 

“ I do not understand you.**^ 

‘^Has not Monsieur Voirbo ever mentioned to you a 
retired old gentleman named D6sir6 Bodasse, who' used to 
live in the Bue Dauphine ? ” 

“ The name has never been mentioned in my presence.” 

“ That old gentleman has been murdered—” 

“ Poor man ! ” 

And your husband, who was his friend, is seriously com¬ 
promised-” 

“ My husband ? Monsieur Voirbo ?—he—Pierre, a mur¬ 
derer 1 Nonsense, sir 1—you must be mad ! I, a murderer's 
wife ! I might have guessed as much. Justice is blind— 
the police have made a mistake.” 

The young woman’s painful stupefaction was temble to 
behold, and I experienced at tlie moment a sinking of the 
heart at the thought of the dreadful revelations I had to 
make to her; but stern duty was before me; silence was 
out of the question—and besides, sooner or later, she was 
bound to learn the horrible truth. I therefore went on : 

“ It is you, madame, who has been, and who is still being 
deceived. But call up your courage. You will require it 
badly when you learn what I am obliged to tell you.” 

You terrify me ! ” 

I hesitated for a moment, and was tempted not to disclose 
the whole truth to this most unhappy woman. But she 
seized my hands now with frenzy; now again with suppliant 
and heart-pending accent she exclaimed : 

But'speak; speak, pray 1 I insist 1 I demand it of you 1 
I wish to know all! Can you not see that your silence is 
killing me ? Tell me the truth, terrible as it may be, I insist 
upon knowing it. Strike the blow, but strike it quickly ! ” 

** Be it so, madame; you shall know all. Your husband, 
Pierre Voirbo, is thief, forger, bigamist, and murderer I ” 

Enough 1 No more ! What you are saying is mon¬ 
strous 1 If you were not one of the representatives of the 
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law I would call out * Help ! murder I * and my neighbours 
would assist me in turning you out of the house.’' 

“ Pray, madame, be calm. Whatever you do, avoid an 
exposure, which can do me no harm, and which would 
solely reflect on yourself.* I know that my mission is a 
painful one at this moment, and all, the more so, madame, 
as I know you to be aji orphan, without a single near rela¬ 
tive to soften your sorrow. I have heard of the great love 
you bore your father and mother, but lately deceased. I 
know how far you carried respect and filial devotion. I am 
not unacquainted with the antipathy you at first felt 
towards Monsieur Yoirbo, whose political and irreligious 
ideas were shared by your parents, but not by yourself. Oii 
their death-bed you promised them that you would marry 
Pierre Yoirbo, and, in order to keep a promise made to these 
dying ones, you consented to become the wife of a man 
whose sentiments were in opposition to your own. Character, 
manners, education, habit, everything weaned you from him. 
But you were obedient, as became a dutiful child. Your 
own longings were- for a conventual life, in which you 
had grown up. You had become enthusiastic for those holy 
maidens, who, with admirable self-denial and great charity, 
help the poor, tend the sick, and watch by the bedside of 
the dying. You wished to follow the example that 
saintly sisterhood, scattered about the world, to whom the 
rich have recourse in misfortune, whom the poor look for in 
their misery, and whom savants and explorers meet in most 
distant lands, surrounded by general veneration, even by that 
of savages. But your parents, gulled by Yoirbo’s oily tongue, 
combined with him to save you, in their own words', 
the priestSy and you obeyed by linking your own existence to 
that of a wretch.” 

Madame Yoirbo's face was bathed in tears. “ Who, 
pray,” she asked, ‘‘ has taken the liberty to give you these 
details about my family and myself ? ” 

“ The people who, at the time you were living in the Rue 
Bonaparte, had opportunities for appreciating your gentle¬ 
ness and goodness. You surely do not blame them for 
having enlightened me as to your virtues, and for having 
held you up to me as a victim, when I might have believed 
you your husband’s accomplice % ” 


o—^ 
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Madame Voirbo burst into sobs, and raising her hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes, slowly moved in the direction of her 
bedroom, the door of which she left open. There I beheld 
her fall upon her knees before a table fitted up as an altar, 
and above which, nestling in the midst of the season’s 
flowers, could be seen< two framed portraits. I heard her 
murmur in choking accents : “. . 

I obeyed you; but see my sufierings. Ah ! you know 
now the extent of your daughter’s misfortunes.” 

Little by little the sobs ceased, and she became lost in a 
kind of mystic adoration. From feelings of delicacy, which 
will be readily understood, I had not followed her into her 
room. When, on becoming calmar and more resigned, she 
rose and returned to the workroom, she thanked me for 
my consideration; then wiping her eyes and resolutely 
brushing back her hair, which had fallen about her face, 
she said; , 

“I am now ready to submit to every kind of humiliation. 
Speak; 1 will obey.” 

Will you have the goodness to tell me, madame, what 
is the nature.of your marriage settlement?” 

‘^No contract was drawn up. We decided to enjoy our 
property in common. I was the possessor of a dowry of 
fifteen thousand francs in various French securities, payable 
to bearer. Monsieur Voirbo possessed ten thousand francs 
in Italian bonds. He must still have these bonds, for he 
has continually informed me that they were unsaleable, in 
consequence of a great fall they had undergone. It was a 
portion of my money which paid our marriage expenses 
and the cost of furnishing.” 

WTiere are your securities ? ” 

‘^In^this casket,” said she, opening the wardrobe and 
tiiking from it a small box, which she handed to me. 

The casket is not very heavy. Have you the key of it ?*” 
“ My husband has it.” 

‘‘That is strange. He had no keys about him this 
morning.” ^ 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ I had him searched.” 

“ He is arrested, then ? ” 

“ Yes, madame, X am here to search the premises.” 
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Madame Yoirbo heaved a deep sigh of grief. “ As you 
please, sir. I am strong and resolute. I can bear to see 
and hear all.” 

By means of the blade of a knife I forced the lock of the 
casket. 1 had not been mistaken; it was empty 1 

Madame Yoirbo stood amazed. Who can have robbed 
me?” * 

Your own husband, madame. Your securities can^t be 
very far from those which he told you were his. They are sure 
to be all together in the travelling-bag he packed himself.” 

But was he, then, leaving me; going to run away from 
me?” 

‘‘ I have every reason to believe so. He yesterday, under the 
false name of Victor Saba, booked and paid for a passage, not 
to London, whither he told you he was obliged to go, but to 
New York, with the intention of going much further, that 
is to say, to the West Indies. He was to have embarked 
to-night at Havre, on an American liner, the ‘ Fulton.’ ” 

“ The wretch ! Then what you have told me is really 
true ? Oh, the coward 1 ” 

With a nervous gesture she now pulled a travelling-bag 
from a cupboard and threw it in the middle of the floor. 
Like the casket, it was locked. I set about forcing it, and 
in the midst of body-linen and wearing apparel I found a 
sum of a thousand francs in difierent notes on the Bank of 
France; French securities payable to bearer, with memo¬ 
randa of the. purchase of the same in the name of Reiflonde. 
I returned these securities to Madame Yoirbo, who was 
their rightful owner. I continued to search for the Italian 
bonds, but without success. As I was giving utterance to 
my disappointment, the young woman remarked to me; 

“ I am certain, however, I saw some Italian bonds in 
Monsieur Yoirbo’s possession; he showed them to me both 
before and since our marriage.” 

‘‘ Quite so, madame. We. shall j)robably come across 
them in the course of our search.” 

I finished my examination of the contents of the bag, 
when I discovered in a side-pocket a somewhat peculiar 
razor-case. It was of Russian leather, and was about four 
inches long. , There were seven divisions to hold a like 
number of blades, all of which could be used with the 
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same handle, the latter having a place of its own in tiie 
case. Each of these little blades, to the number of six, 
bore the name, in English, of one of the days of the week, 
frosted on the back. The blade I had found inside Voirbo’s 
hat was the complement of the* set. Voirbo must there¬ 
fore have told me a ,Ue when he stated it was his in¬ 
tention to take this blade to* a cutler with the view of 
having a handle fitted to it. In hiding it inside his hat, 
he could only have been actuated by two motives : either 
the intention of committing a fresh crime, or of taking 
his own life in case of surprise and arrest. This last 
hypothesis seemed to me the most likely one. 

In another pocket of the bag I found a striped-coloured 
handkerchief, marked V. S. in red cotton, a military fur¬ 
lough, a certificate of good conduct, a shooting-licence, and 
an elector's card, all in the name of Victor Saba. These 
were the documents Voiiho had handed in at the shipping 
agency in the Kue Drouot, to establish his identity. 

I am now obliged, madame, to make a general examin¬ 
ation of your premises. I am seeking for a material proof 
of Voirbo’s guilt. This step is indispensable. My secretary 
and I will examine, in detail, the contents of your rooms ; 
but do not be uneasy, we shall put everything back in its 
place as far as possible. Hemaiu seated, and leave everyT 
thing to us.’’ 

This is a fresh torture you are about to subject me to,**^ 
replied Madame Voirbo; “ I am ready to submit to it, but 
allow me to accompany you. I will in no way thwart the 
execution of your duty. I shall be satisfied with looking 
on, and will say nothing further but ask you to respect 
this table, which I have piously converted into an altar, and 
adorned with those chrysanthemums and heather, for 
beneath it there stands a small trunk of black wood, contain¬ 
ing nothing except the last souvenirs of my pobr mother. 
Promise me, sir, you will not touch those relics, so precious 
to me.” 

** Your wishes shall be respected.” 

The Voirbos’ rooms looked on to the yard, and were five 
in number: lobby, dining-room, kitchen, bedroom, and work¬ 
room. The bed was completely taken to pieces, the pictures 
were unhooked from the walls; the cupboards, wardrobQs^ 
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and drawers opened, the marble tops of the furniture lifted 
off, everything was minutely searched; but nowhere could I 
discover a trace of the securities that had belonged to 
Bodasse. In the workroom I found, under the marble 
chimney-piece, a large envelope containing different certifi¬ 
cates in English. On examining these, I noticed that the 
names, Ellen Ball and Peter Yoirbo were often repeated. 
These were documents relating to the marriage contracted 
in England. I carefully examined two sewing-machines. 
In the groove of the one that had .been brought from the 
Kue Mazarine, I noticed some clotted blood. I drew my 
secretary’s attention to this. 

“ True enough ! ” he replied, but an isolated trace of 
blood is no significant proof. That may be easily accounted 
for by pleading bleeding at the nose, or a prick with the 
machine -needle. ” 

Havg you, Monsieur Leroy, had a look at the shelves 
serving for a bookcase ? It may be of use to make a note 
of the books, pamphlets and newspapers that are there; 
they very often help one to form a correct opinion of their 
owner.” 

No, sir, I have not; I thought it best to leave that duty 
to you. Whilst you are examining them, I will commence 
writing out the draught of your oflicial report of seizure.” 

I looked through Voirbo’s literary belongings. I first 
took up a bundle of songs; next I found various letters, 
three of which were signed AUney and had come from 
Langres, while the postmarks bore the dates, October 11th, 
November 22nd, December 13 th, 1868 . These letters 
referred to the sending of pieces of cloth and provisions, 
such as clarified butter, chestnuts, honey and ginger-bread. 
Amongst the newspapers, giving accounts of certain public 
meetings, there were some containing reports of the arrest, 
trial, sentence, and execution of the butcher Avinain. On the 
16 th of March, 1867 , that murderer had cut up a Monsieur 
Vincent, a corn-chandler; then on the 26 th of June, 
following, he had subjected* lyjonsieur Duguet; a farmer, to 
the same fate. It was this sinister cutter-up of men 
who, on the morning of his execution, had called the execu¬ 
tioner and his assistants cowards, because of their dilatori¬ 
ness, while preparing him for the guillotine. It was this 
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terrible criminal who, at the foot of the scaffold, said, with 
his most gracious smile, to the officials on duty: Good- 
bye, gentlemen I ” Then turning towards the crowd, he 
added in a sententious tone of voice: **Never confess 1— 
Never confess! ” 

Was Voirbo an admirer and imitator of this atrocious 
ruffian, and was he desirous, a year later, of renewing his 
deeds and words with more success ? The means employed 
by one criminal are always, amd that soon afterwards, 
imitated by others. I seized these papers as well as several 
others, which gave an account of two mysterious crimes, the 
murder of a market-gardener, of Aubervilliers, who was 
found at night in his cart with his throat cut by a razor, 
and the murder of a female servant, named Marie Louise 
Carton, residing at No. 37 Rue Saint-Placide. Her 
neighbour, Doctor Robinet, had been the first to attend to 
the girl, but she had expired in his arms without, having 
regained consciousness, I also took possession of various 
newspapers giving accounts of the Affair of the Rue 
Princesse,” • People, as a rule, generally only keep such 
papers as interest them. Why should Voirbo keep those 
relating to the butcher Avinain, to the crime of Auber¬ 
villiers, the Rue Saint-Placide, and the Rue Princesse? 
My mind was made up so far as concerned the affair of 
the Rue Princesse, but not as to the two others, the 
authors of which had remained unknown. Could Voirbo 
be the culprit ? 

After having examined the bookcase I passed on to the 
work-table, which consisted of a plank a yard square, on 
which various tailor's tools were scattefed about: thimbles, 
reels of thread of different numbers and colours, pieces of 
soap, wax, candle, and chalk. There was, in addition, a 
walnut plank, used by tailors to iron seams on and to press 
the cloth, and also a small piece of wood, about eight inches 
long, on which was nailed an old bit of metal and which 
seiwed as a stand for the hot irons. Some very conspicuous 
objects‘Were ar pair of large scissf^rs, newly ground, and two 
flat-irons, commonly called geese^ weighing each about 
fifteen pounds. These last two articles particularly 
attracted my attention. Could it have been with one 
of them that Voirbo had struck D4sir6 Bodasse? These 
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Tieavy lumps of iron were sufficient to kill a man at the 
first blow. 

In the midst of the confusion and disorder of the work¬ 
table, a singular utensil attracted my attention. This 
article was not unknown*to me. It was the counterpart 
of one of those redoubtable instrun^nts left behind by the 
bold burglars who, in the 'previous December, had during 
the night broken into and rifled several shops, and spread 
terror amongst the tradespeople of the Sixth Arrondissement. 
I had before me the large bobbin composed of various 
metals and cast in a mould. I had found the magic 
hammer, combining at the same time strength and silence. 
After carefully examining it, I looked, but in vain, for the 
handle, that whalebone handle, flexible and elastic, which 
has already been described, and which was in perfect 
harmony with the qualities of the hammer. 

“ Thaj; bobbin, which seems to interest you so much,” 
Madame Voir bo remarked, is used by my husband to 
keep the cloth down on his table, when he is cutting any¬ 
thing out. My father used to have, for the same purpose, 
a brass weight, which you will find in the kitchen. Dvery 
tailor makes use of whatever he happens to have at hand.” 

^‘I shall take possession of this utensil, madame, for it 
may be of use in our inquiry.” 

Then addressing myself to my secretary, I said to him ; 

Voirbo must have acted as indicator to those rogues who 
used to swoop down upon Paris at different periods; those 
gangs which Crinsip, at the Rue Christine station, had 
recommended to the vigilance of the police constables on 
the night between the 2l6t and 22nd of December, and so 
induced Ringu6 and Champy to take up their position in 
the Carrefour de Buici.’’ 

“ Yes, yes, I remember—the night when they spoke to/ 
ih^ man with the hams^ 

“ You recollect, I daresay, that, when referring to the 
two parcels, they spoke of some labels of the Eastern Rail¬ 
way? Well 1 a closer examination would have shown them 
that the pretended traveller, who said that he had just come 
from Langres, was telling them a downright lie. The labels 
which Voirbo had pasted on the bundle, containing not a 
couple of hams, as he made out, but, on the contrary, the 
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legs of his friend, Bodasse, were, I am positive, judging by 
the letters I have just discovered, those he had taken from 
the parcels sent by the girh Aline, and forwarded from 
Langres to Paris by goods train. If Voirbo had really come 
from Langres, his packages would have borne Ixiggage 
labels, and not those xlsed for jgoods trains. The more I 
think of it, the more I am convinced that this man sup¬ 
plied the information for the thefts to be committed.. His 
residence and marriage in England, his frequent journeys 
abroad, his meeting, on the 16 tli of last August, with’ the 
two Englishmen at the Caf6 Beige, which Gloria told 
us of, all this proves that Voirbo is affiliated to an inter¬ 
national band, composed of pick-pockets, house-breakers, 
chloroformists, and shop-lifters. 

In the kitchen, I took possession of some string of the 
same kind as that tied round the bundle containing 
Bodasse’s legs, also of a butcher's chopper, and oi^ an iron 
mould used by tinkers for casting metal. My examination 
of the lodging being now at an end, I said to Madame 
Voirbo: 

** In order that my search may be complete, I must also 
inspect your cellar." 

It will be labour in vain; it contains nothing but two 
casks of wine, both untouched as yet.” 

“ I have heard of those two casks of wine. Your door- 
k€5eper spoke to me of them as though they were wonders. 
But all the same, I must see your cellar.” 

I will go with you, then, to prevent any more gossip.” 

On reaching the cellar, I found that it contained nothing 
except two full casks, lying side by side. The ground was 
smooth, and did not appear to have been disturbed. On 
drawing near to these casks with a light, in order to 
examine the labels affixed to them, I noticed that the bung 
of the one nearest the wall projected. On examining it more 
closely, I found that a black lace, one end of which was 
fastened to a hoop, passed through the bunghole into the 
cask. I knocked the bung out,*and, pulling at the lace, I 
brought out something that had been plunged in the liquid. 
It was a cylindrical tin case, made on the model of those 
formerly used by soldiers, when travelling, to keep their 
route or furlough in. The lid of this case had been soldered 
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on. Returning upstairs, I knocked the bottom out, and 
found inside—D6sir6 Bodasse’s Italian bonds. Only one of 
them was missing ; the one Voirbo had made use of to pay 
his rent to Monsieur Bethmont. Madame Voirbo was 
astounded. * 

“ I am going mad,” she exclaimed, after a moment’s 
stupor. “ That man must* be a demon 1 Wretched woman 
that I am ! ” And she dropped on to a chair. 

I then said to my secretary: Be so good as to draw up 
an inventory of the articles I have seized; ” and I dic¬ 
tated : 

“ 1. Various documents written in English, found under 
the marble chimney-slab in Voir bo’s workroom, apparently 
referring to his fir.st marriage contracted in England.' 

2. Some military papers, a shooting-licence, an elector’s 
card in the name of Victor Saba. 

3. A coloured handkerchief marked with the initials 
V. S. 

“4. Some letters dated Langres, and signed : Aline. 

5. A collection of newspapers treating of various 
crimes. 

^‘6. A bobbin of alloy metal, a kind of hammer used by 
English and American burglars. 

“7. The two tailor’s ‘ geese ’ or liat-ii’ons. 

8. A pair of tailor’s scissors. 

“ 9. Some pieces of string. 

‘‘ 10. A butcher’s choppei*. 

*‘11. An iron mould for casting metals. 

“12. Some Italian bonds, the property of Dcsir^.Bodasse, 
found in a tin case secreted in a cask of wine. 

“ 18. The case containing these bonds.” 

Addressing myself to Madame Voirbo, I asked her if she 
had a photogiuph of her husband. Her reply was in the 
negative. Leroy having now completed the draught of 
this report of the seizure, read it out aloud. 1 requested 
Madame Voirbo to append her signature beside my own 
at the foot of this document. 

“ Is this formality necessary ? ” 

“ Yes, madame, it proves the correctness of my proceedings 
in your presence.” 

“ This will be the only occasion, apart from the signing of 
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my marriage certificate, that I shall have placed my name 
at the bottom of an official document. Where am I to 
sign 1 ** 

I pointed out the spot with my finger and offered her the 
pen. She signed with a trembling hand, then quickly 
throwing the pen down the table, she exclaimed :— 

“ But, now that I think of it—I should be an infamous 
creature indeed, if by means of my signature affixed to 
that document I had pronounced my husband’s death 
sentence.” 

And hastily catching up the report she tore it to pieces. 

You came here to seek for proofs,” she added, con¬ 
vincing proofs, to use your own words; you have found them 
and are taking them away with you. Why, then, do you 
require my signature? Neither for good nor evil do I 
mean to have anything more to do with the miserable 
wretch whom the world may still call my husband 

I had not the courage to blame Madame Voirbo for her 
violence, which, of course, compelled my secretary to write 
another report; he therefore picked up the pieces and 
placed them in his pocket-book. A moment afterwards, 
a commissionaire, fetched by Leroy, took down the trunk 
in which I had stowed the various objects seized, and placed 
it on a cab that was waiting at some distance from the house. 

On quitting the unhappy young woman, I said to her: 
** However painful it* may be for you, the examining magis¬ 
trate will require to hear you, and you will receive a 
summons from him to that effect.” 

“ That’s a plucky little woman,” Leroy observed to me, 
when we were seated in the cab. 

But unfortunate above all things. Intelligent, indus¬ 
trious, lady-like; she certainly deserved a better fate. It 
would indeed have been better for her to nave shut herself 
up in some obscure nunnery, than to have mcarried the 
odious villain her parents imposed upon heT.” 

“ What will become of her now ? ” 

** She may, perhaps, be able to realise the dream of her 
girlhood by obtaining admission to some religious house. 
In any case, that is the best thing she could do, for, in the 
world she is and always will be, in spite of all her good* 
qualities, the wife of Voirbo, the murderer.” 
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On arriving at the office, we found Voirbo finishing his 
dinner in company with his guardians, Ilingu4 and Champy. 
When he perceived me, he got up and asked me how his 
wife had borne my visit, 

<< Fairly well.” 

‘‘ 8he protested, I presume, against your intrusion ? ” 

By no means. She merely thought your absence very 
strange.” 

I think you must understand why I refused to accom¬ 
pany you ? ” 

“Not exactly.’* 

“ Well, then, T am afraid of my wife. .She is an upright 
and high-minded person. I love her, but, unfortunately, 
my love is not reciprocated in proportion to the affection I 
have for her. But, although she may not love me as I 
could wish, she esteems me considerably. The least sus¬ 
picion >yhich might tarnish my respectability would injure 
me for ever in her opinion. That is why I preferred await¬ 
ing events to clear myself, in order to prove to her the 
mistake of which I am the victim. Might I know the 
result of your search in my house ? 

“•What it could not fail to have been. What I. have 
seized is in that trunk. We will ge over the things together 
to-morrow, after my visit to your former lodgings in the 
Hue Mazarine.” 

“ I demand to accompany you there—it is my right.” 

“ Very well, you shall come; but tell me if there exists 
anywhere a photogi’aph of yourself ? ” 

“ What do you want to do with it ? ” 

“ Only to show it to different persons living at Auber- 
villiers, and to the tenants of No. 37, Rue Saint-Placide.” «. 

Voirbo reeled. 

“ What is the matter ? A fainting-fit? That is very unt' 
usual for a man of your strength.” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” stammered the prisoner, whilst 
making great efforts to master his uneasiness. “ I am 
only astonished you should ask me for my photograph. I 
haven’t* got one.” 

“ Then we will have it taken.” 

“As for that, neyerl No authority can force me to 
that. Even if you were to put me into a strait waistcoat. 
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ns they do with lunatics, I would make such grimaces that 
the likeness you would get would be more like that of an 
ape/’ 

We shall see. In the meantime, Ilingu4 and Champy 
will take you to the central station in the Place Saint- 
Siilpice, where they wijl spend the night with you. To¬ 
morrow we shall decide what to* do further.” 

After my dinner I started for Aubervilliers. I was 
acquainted with the secretary at the mayor’s. He was on 
the best of terms with the inhabitants, and well acquainted 
with everything that went on in the place. He told mo 
how, one night, on the Route des Quatre-Chemins a man 
named Bernard had been found dead in his cart, with his 
throat cut by a razor. The body was warm at the time. As 
his gold watch and his purse containing a certain sum of 
money were found on him, people suspected suicide or 
private revenge. Yet, report said that the old^ market- 
gardener was in the habit of carrying his savings, amount¬ 
ing to five thousand francs, about with him, in a double 
satchel, fastened by means of hooks to the waist band of 
his trousers. Strange to say, neither tho purse nor the 
contents were ever found, either on his person, or at his 
home. Bernard was a widower, and childless, and nobody 
exactly knew what he, was worth. 

“ Used there not to be a man named Victor Saba residing 
here ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, he was Bernard’s son-in-law.” 

‘‘ What has become of him ? ’’ 

He died from an accident whilst out shooting some four 
or five years ago, at the Isle-Adam.” 

“ Impossible 1 ” 

« Why ? ” 

“Here are his papers—his shooting-licence and his 
elector’s card are dated 1868.” 

“I, too, tell you that is impossible; we had no elections 
in the year 1868. Those papers must have been falsified.” 

“ You are right after all,”* I observed, on carefully 
examining the elector’s card. “A3 has been changed into 
an 8. This card belongs to 1863, and the shooting-licence 
to 1866.” 

The secretary referred to his books and found there; 
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** August 30bh, 1865, shooting-licence issued to Victor Saba.” 
By means of a magnifying glass the change of the 6 into an 
8 was distinctly visible. 

That is all I want to know,” I said to my friend on 
taking leave. Perhaps ’we are in presence of two addi¬ 
tional victims ? It is evident that Voirbo knew Bernard 
and Saba.” * 



OHAPTER XYL 


NO. 47, RUE MAZARiSfE.—^THl^ TELL-TALE WATER-BOTTLE. 

The two adjoining houses, numbered 47 and 49, in the 
Rue Mazarine, seem to have had the same origin ; in bygone 
days they probably formed one house. Their construction 
is identical: fa 9 ade, windows, pent-house, everything is 
similar. Although inside there may be a party wall, this 
separation is only indicated outside by the water-pipe des¬ 
cending from the roof. On beholding the two houses from 
the street one might compare them to twin sisters. The 
only external difference exists in the windows. Those of 
No. 47, an old-established lodging house, are provided with 
Venetian blinds; whilst the casements of No. 49 are pro¬ 
tected by shutters, which are always fastened by padlocks, 
and can scarcely he set ajar to permit a little air to enter 
the rooms, in which .. mysterious semi-obscurity reigns. 
Th^s is owing to a police regulation affecting houses of ill- 
fame. No. 49 was then, and still is, one of these ^ hence 
the difference between its windows and those of its neigh¬ 
bour, No. 47. Tins lay convenL is known in the Latin 
Quarter by the iic^me of The Truss of Straw.’' Accordijig 
to the old servant, police-constable Ringuo’s friend, this 
name owed its origin to the sign of a corn-chandler, who had 
occupied the house once upon a time. The better to 
advertise his calling, he hung up a specimen of his wares 
outside his shop. 

On Sunday, the 28th of February, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, I entered No. 47 for the purpose of proceed¬ 
ing to an examination of Pierre Voirbo’s former lodging. 
A long, narrow passage leads from the street to the staircase, 
at the foot of which is placed a^^tap for water. The water- 
closets of the third floor are erected in a corner of*the stair¬ 
case, not far from a window opening on to the yard; they 
are only a few steps from the door of tj^e room which Voirbo 
had occupied. 
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There was only one lodger on that landing, Monsieur 
Barta, The nature of his occupation did not allow him to 
return home till a late hour of thg night. The two rooms, 
being contiguous, were only separated by a thin partition. 
Before entering the prisoner's former abode I questioned 
Monsieur Barta. ^ 

“ In such a house as this,” he remarked, ‘‘ in which the 
rooms are so close together, it seems, to me, difficult to admit 
tliat a murder can have been committed without arousing 
the attention of the neighbours. On Sundays, the only days 
I am able to be at home, I occasionally saw Monsieur 
Voirbo, and on no occasion have I observed the least thing 
unusual in his attitude, nor have I ever heard any suspicious 
noises in his apartment. However, towards the end of 
December, I noticed, several nights, a disagreeable smell in 
which phenic acid predominated. I asked a wine-shop 
keeper, the principal tenant, if anyone had died in the 
house. His reply was in the negative. The unpleasroit 
smell having ceased, I thought no more of this incident, 
the origin of which still remains unknown to mo.” 

For the sake of making my investigations as perfect as 
possible, I had caused Widow Pci tant, Voirbo’s former 
charwoman, and also Madame Bethmont, the principal 
tenant, to accompany me. The latter observed : 

The lodging you are about to visit is, at present, occupied 
by a young couple. They have only been lately married, 
and are fishmongers at the Marche Saint-(.{ermain. They 
scarcely count foity summers between them, and are only 
occupying the room temporarily, whilst waiting till they 
have furnished a home.” 

‘‘ Has the room been done up ? ” 

•‘Ho, but, previous to these young people's coming-in, I 
cleaned it out thoroughly, without noticing anything out 
of the way.” 

“ Are your new lodgers at home ? ” 

“ They are generally in at this time.” 

I went up to the door apd knocked gently. A young 
woman opened and I entered, followed by Madame Beth- 
moht and Widow Pertant. The table was laid; the newly- 
married couple were preparing to take their breakfast before 
a bright coke fire. Aft^r having announced my rank and 
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tbe object of my visit, I apologised for the momentary 
inconvenience I was causing them, and then I informed 
them that Yoirbo would be brought up by the constables. 
This struck me as being a matter of indifference to them. 

1 examined the room in which I found myself. Order 
and cleanliness existed, everywhere, the tile floor was spot¬ 
less, and there was nothing in the room to lead one to 
suppose that a murder had been committed in it. The 
apartment, which was a spacious one, had only a single 
window, receiving its light from the street. Facing this 
window was an alcove, situated between two small closets. 
The fireplace was on the left when entering. As in most 
old houses, there was a rather decided slope in the flooring. 
I requested Widow Pertant to point out to me the position 
of every piece of furniture when Voirbo used to occupy the 
. room, adding: 

“ Be very exact, madame, for, in addition to present 
investigations, I shall be obliged to draw up a plan of the 
apartment for the use of the authorities.” 

‘‘It is easy enough,” was her reply. “Here under the 
window his work-table used to stand; it was not so high as 
to prevent the window opening; on the right, and not far from 
the work-table, was the sewing machine; along that wall, 
facing the fireplace, there used to be a chest of drawers, 
surmounted by a looking-glass; a chair stood on either side 
of the fireplace; on the mantelpiece was a zinc clock; and 
in front of the grate a tailor’s stove, the pipe of which, 
passing above the glass shade of the clock, disappeared 
inside the wall by the hole you can see about half a yard 
below the ceiling. The bed was naturally in the alcove, 
and in the closets on either side there used to be wearing 
apparel and a large trunk. In the centre of the apartment 
there stood a round table as now.” 

Widow Peitant was finishing her description whenWoirbo 
was brought in by Ringu6 and Ohampy. They had come 
in a cab, and had left the vehicle in the Rue de Buci to 
avoid attracting a crowd in front of the house. I requested 
the prisoner to sit down on the chair placed to the left of 
the fireplace. Ringu6 and Ohampy remained standing on 
either side of him. Voirbo seemed self-possessed and con¬ 
fident as to the result of the investigations. Having care- 
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fully taken his precautions, he was convinced that I could 
discover nothing in the room. I guessed what he was 
thinking about by the slight cunning,smile which at times 
curled his lips. 

You were saying just now, Madame Pertant, that the 
only unoccupied portions of this it>om, according to the 
position of the furniture, were the space round this table, 
close to which two persons can easily walk side by side.’^ 

“ Just so,’^ replied the former charwoman. 

If, as we are su|>posing,” I remarked to my secretary,* 
** D^sir4 Bodasse was murdered, and then cut up here, the 
murderer certainly never thought of moving his furniture 
before striking his victim—” 

Voirbo was listening most collectedly. I went on: 

Well I You are now going to see how very important 
an accessory may be in a criminal case, and how the most 
trifling detail may serve to complete an inquiry. Observe, 
that in the matter we have in hand, accessories, and hardly 
anything else, have led us up to the truth. In the victim^s 
room, at No. 59, Hue Daiiphine, candles are lit and the clock 
is kept going, two accessories of which the objedt was to put 
oflf, as long as possible, the discovery of the crime, and by 
that means to keep suspicion away from the criminal. At 
26, Hue Lamartine, we And a whole pile of newspapers. 
Some of these contain reports of the trial of the butcher 
Avinain; while others relate the murder of Bernard, of 
Aubervilliers, and of the servant girl, Marie Carton, at 
No. 37, Rue Saint-Placide. The authors of both these 
crimes have - remained unknown. This printed matter, 
these loose sheets may seem valueless, but, on examining 
them carefully, we find them to be powerful and most 
important accessories. Bodasse’s murderer is an imitator 
of Avinain. Like him, he cut up his victim. Avinain con-' 
fessed; but at the foot of the scaffold, at the moment of 
suffering for his crime, a cry escaped him, a warning to 
future murderers: ‘ Never confess ! ’—and, in accordance 
with this precept, Bodasse’s lAurderer has made up his mind 
to deny everything. But his denial is of no avail. We are 
on the track of the villain who murdered Marie Carton, and 
this at the very moment when he was about to be shielded 
by the act of limitation and we shall discover the man who 

p—2 
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cut old Bernard’s throat. In short, iii this very room,, 
which was once Yoirbo’s, it is again an accessory which ia 
definitively going to reveal the name of Bodasse's mur¬ 
derer.” 

Stretching out my arm, I took from the table a bottle 
full of water, and continued: “ In this room there exists a 
perceptible slope from the window to the alcove. Assuming 
that a body was ^ut up here, and that there was an 
abundant flow of blood, the blood, following the dnection. 
of this declivity, must have flowed towards the bed and 
there formed a pool. I am now going to pour the contents 
of this bottle on the vacant spots of the tiled floor, 
the water will foljow the same course as the blood did, and, 
wherever it stops, we shall find material evidence of the 
crime. This water-bottle will be the tell-tale accessory.” 

Yoirbo’s attitude had changed by this time,, he was now 
fidgeting on his chair; his legs were crossed and pressed 
close together, his fingers twitched* his neck was stretched 
out, his face gi‘ew distorted, and assumed a dirty waxen hue; 
he breathed with difficulty, his eyes, which were almost start¬ 
ing from their sockets, gazed terror-stricken at the water- 
bottle, which affected him like the head of Medusa. I 
emptied the contents of the bottle on the floor, on either 
side of the table, that is to say between the chest of drawers 
and the fire-place. There immediately formed a number of 
streamlets, which flowed in a zig-zag course to the same 
point, producing the impression of so many adders in search 
of the same shelter. As I had anticipated, it was under the 
bedj close to the partition, that these streamlets met and 
then formed a stationary pool. 

The bed having been removed I had the water sponged 
up, and at the spot where it had collected I requested 
Monsieur Bougsell, a bricklayer, residing in the Hue 
Gu4n6gaud, to remove some ten tiles, around and beneath 
which dried blood could be distinctly seen. The gory 
stream which had settled at this point had little by little 
filtered in between the tiles. *The great quantity of blood, 
of which the traces were, still visible, proved that the corpse 
must havq been cut up while it was still warm. I also had 
some tiles removed in various other parts of, the room, but 
nothing unusual was found beneath them. Monsieur 
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Bonssell placed the blood-stained tiles and plaster in a sack, 
which I sealed up there and then, and the whole were 
immediately forwarded to the laboratory of the Arts-et- 
M6tiers, that they might be there subjected to a legal 
inspection. 

According to this testimony, it appeared that Bodasse's 
body must have been cut up in the open part of the room, 
between the centre table and the work-table. I also noticed, 
in the dark closet on the left-hand side of the alcove and 
adjoining Monsieur Barta’s room, and on its right-hand side, 
the absence of a large piece of blue wall-paper, of the same 
kind and size as that lying at the Morgue, and in which a 
piece of human flesh had been found. In order to arouse 
Voirbo from the state of utter prostration in which he was-" 
plunged, I caused him to approach the closet, and, placing 
in his hand a candle which I had lit, I asked him to show me a 
light. But he was now trembling to such an extent that 
his fingers refused *to grip the candlestick I was offering 
him. In an almost inaudible and imploring voice he 
exclaimed : 

“ Don’t continue; I am guilty. I will t^l you—you 
alone—but not here. Take me away quickly out of this 
accursed place. I -feel that I shall fall. I am stifling-—air 
—air 1 ” 

And indeed he was staggering. The young wiie 4 ni< klv 
filled a glass of wine, which she held out to mo. I oilcred 
it to Yoirbo. 

Drink—that will restore you. We will leave in a 
moment.’^ 

No, no—not that,” he muftnured, ‘‘it’s red—^water! 
Water! I beg of you 1” 

I acceded to his request, and then asked Madame Beth- 
mont to go downstairs and order the cab to drive up. ^ 

“ It is needless,” said Voirbo. “ I feel better now. I 
can walk to it ; the confession of my crime has relieved me.” 

As I was getting ready to starf, and have the prisoner 
removed, Widow Pertant said to me : 

“You were just now talking about a crime that had 
been committed at Aubervilliers. Why, Monsieur Voirbo 
used to have a customer residing there.” 

“ I have never denied it,” quickly interrupted Voirbo; 
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“ Bernard was one of my customers j I knew him through * 
his son-in-law, Victor Saba.” 

“ Then was it not you who made this Bernard a double 
satchel-shaped cloth pocket, which he was in the habit of 
fastening to the waistband of his trousers, and in which he 
kept his money ? ” • 

No, I never made anything of the kind, and was not 
acquainted with this circumstance.” 

Madame Bethmont here intervened : 

Mr. Commissary,” said she, in a place like mihe one^ 
hears much and ai^wers but little; but 1 ought to draw your 
attention to a remark made in my presence. I cannot 
tell you who it was that told me, but at the very time the 
servant-girl of the Bue Saint-Placide was murdered, Voirbo 
was keeping company with her. It was even whispevetl 
that he had borrowed money from her under promise of 
marrying her.” , 

‘‘That is false!” exclaimed Bodasse’s murdereuv “I 
knew Marie Carton very well; she was in the habit of 
spending part of her Sundays with one of my work-girls, 
who is now‘dead ; but I never courted her, nor borrowed 
money of her. However, I will give you every desirable 
explanation both regarding her and Bernard.” 

“We shall see; we can now start,” I remuiked. 



CHAPTER XYII. 

ATTEMPT AT ESCAPE.—CONFESSION. 

On quitting Yoii'bo’s former lodging, I left behind me my 
secretary, who was writing out his report of our visit. The 
two constables and the prisoner had preceded me by a 
minute. In the Rue Mazarine, I was able to follow them, 
with my eyes until they turned the corner of the Place 
Buci. When they reached the cab, which was waiting in 
th© Rue de Buci, Champy opened the door and, wishing to 
show his politeness, invited Yoirbo to get in first.. The 
latter did not require to be told a second time, but, instead 
of taking his seat, he quickly opened the opposite door, 
jumped out into the roadway and took to his heels. Before 
his two keepers had recovered from their surprise, he had 
already got a start of some twenty paces. Wilen I, myself, 
turned the corner of the Rue de Buci, I could see him alone 
in the middle of the roadway, running with the rapidity which 
his age, vigour, and the strength resulting from hope inspired. 

Yoirbo free 1 The public thoroughfare open to him ! The 
thought made me shudder. With two bounds, I was 
on the box, beside the driver, who had rapidly caught up 
his reins and was preparing to give chase to the prisoner. 
With a vigorous cut of the whip, he roused his horse 
which reared and started off at the top of its speed. I, 
on my part shouted out as loud as I could. 

“ Stop thief ! Murder I Stop him ! ” 

Following my example, and whilst continuing to belabour 
his horse with might and main, the driver, an Auvergnat, 
also shouted lustily in drunken tones: 

‘‘ Murder! Murder! Stop that Urigand who is making off 1” 
Just as the baying of a pack of hounds in close pursuit 
gives the hunted stag a fresh impetus, so did my Jehu’s 
voice seem to give wings to the fugitive. In the twinkling 
of an eye the whole street was in a flutter; everybody was 
shouting and running in four or five different directions. 
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The first moment of surprise over, Ilmgu6 and Champy 
had started in pursuit of Voirbo, who, more agile than 
they, was rapidly outstripping them. Our horse now gallop¬ 
ing at the top of its speed, seemed as if soon likely either 
to reach and jupset him, or else to pass him. On hearing 
the rapid and cadenced kound of, the animal's hoofs, Voirbo, 
who had got halfway down the Rue de Seine, in the direction 
of the quay, abruptly turned to the right and disappeared in 
the Passage du Pont-Neuf, where the cab could not follow 
him. 

** Go and wait for me at the corner of the Mint,” said I 
to the driver, jumping down from the vehicle without 
waiting for it to stop. 

In his wild coutse, Voirbo struck his foot against one of 
the five stone steps of the passage and* fell; but his hands 
clutched at the iron railing, which at this point divides 
the passage into, two, and he regained his feet in a «jaoment 
to dart off again quicker than ever. Twenty paces 
farther on he slipped a second time, on one of the polished 
cast-iron slabs covering the drain which runs under the 
centre of the passage, and he again fell with his hands 
stretched before him. He was scarcely down when he 
bounded up again like an elastic ball, and resumed his 
wild course with increased speed. After a few strides he 
came out in the Kue Mazarine, then turned down the Rue 
Guen4gaud, which was facing him, and led straight to the 
Quai de Conti, He was evidently making for the Seine, 
Ringu4 and Champy had taken advantage of his two falls 
to shorten the distance between them, and he could now hear 
the thud, thud, of their footsteps' close at his heels. The 
approach of danger increased Voirbo’s strength tenfold. 
Despair and rage added to that of his pursuers. The pace 
of all three was becoming a dizzy one. 

In the Rue Gu6n4gaud, an enormous dog, darting out of 
No. 29, rushed between Ringu6’s legs and brought him to 
the ground. Champy, heedless^of his colleague, continued 
to press the murderer closer and closer. He was almost 
touching him, and every now and again stretched forth his 
arm as if to seize him, but with'a tremendous bound Voirbo 
was once more out of reach. As much with a view to lessen 
the weight he was carrying during the chase, as in anticipa- 
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tion of a pursuit in the water should Voirbo plunge into it, 
Champy had thrown off part of his clothing as he ran; one 
by one he had thus got rid of his cap, overcoat, jacket, and 
waistcoat, and had, in addition, tightened the belt which 
held up his trousers. Wh,en crossing the -roadway of the 
Quai de Conti, which he,had no^ reached, the fugitive 
jumped aside to escape an omnibus which was passing; and 
with another bound he was about to ascend the three steps 
separating the road from the pavement, running beside tha» 
parapet of the quay, but he miscalculated his leap, and for 
the third time measured his length on the ground, his feet 
in the gutter, and his head on the edge of the pavement. 
He was once more struggling to rise, when Champy at last 
pounced upon him and held him to the ground. 

In a moment some twenty persons had,surrounded them. 
Voirbo no longer thought of resistance. His face was 
covered-* with blood. Panting and worn out, he was abso¬ 
lutely unable to offer further resistance, and it was without 
the least show of fight that he allowed himself to be 
removed to the station-house in the Hue Christine, followed 
by upwards of five hundred persons shouting* and yelling : 
“ Kill him ! Duck him, the murderer ! ’’ On reaching the 
police-station it was found necessary to have recourse to the 
medicine chest to bring him to. At three o’clock he was 
taken back to my office in a cab. As he had formerly 
refused to be photographed, and as the possession of his like¬ 
ness had become a necessity in order to lay hands on him 
again if, thanks to his audacity and energy, he eventually 
succeeded in making his escape—for with a criminal of his 
calibre everything had to be taken into consideration—I had 
asked my friend C16singer, the sculptor, to secrete himself 
in my secretary’s room, whence he would be able, unobserved, 
to see the murderer in my private office and take a*p 9 rtradt 
of him. In this way, Cl^singer was able to make several 
sketches of the criminal’s, head. r 

Before commencing my interrogatory, I addressed a few 
remarks to Kingu6 and Champy, with respect to the negli¬ 
gence they had shown. Crest-fallen, like a couple of children 
who had been caught committing some trifling offence, they 
dared not look up. I administered some salve, however, by 
telling them that if they had been guilty of a fault by per- 
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mitting their prisoner to escape, they had wiped it out by 
catching him again. 

You see,” said I to them, you should never forget for 
one single instant that the perpetual aim of every person is 
liberty. All his attention, all his faculties are unceasingly 
turned in this direction* and the most trifling negligence 
on the part of an officer is turned to account. One day, 
when we have more leisure, I will give you in writing the 
«iecessary advice and instructions, in order to prevent, in 
future, any prisoner escaping from your custody.” 

Then, addressing Yoirbo, ,I said ; *‘Do you feel able to 
answer my questions, and shall we examine, together, the 
articles seized at vour residence ? ” 

V _ 

“ I am still very weak,” he replied, “ but I will summon 
up the necessary strength to do so. Pray do not postpone 
this matter any longer. Second thoughts might tempt me 
to retract the confession I made to you in my old lOom.” 

I, thereupon, opened the trunk which had been brought 
the evening before from the Rue Lamartine, and showed 
him the contents. 

Behold t6e result of my search I Nothing is wanting— 
not even Bodasse’s Italian bonds which you had so cleverly 
submerged in a cask of wine.” 

Who on earth gave you the idea of looking for them 
there ? ” 

I made the discovery whilst I was ascertaining where 
the two casks of wine that you had received, to the great 
astonishment of your doorkeeper, had come from. You 
asked m^ for material evidence; I think you must own, 
by this time, that there is more than enough.” 

“ Yes, I see there is; I will therefore tell you everything ; 
but only on condition that you permit me to write a letter 
to my Wife, which you shall read before sending it off.” 

“ I consent. Seat yourself at this table; there are pens, 
ink, paper and envelopes.” « 

A few minutes afterwards, Ypirbo showed me the letter 
he had written. It was worded as follows :— 

“ February 20th, 1869. 

** Ad^lia,—Since yesterday I have lost the power of 
speech. Do not despair. On Thursday next you shall know 
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the whole truth. Between now and then take no kind 
of steps. Your honour requires it. Forgive me the 
anxieties I am causing you ; and wait before you judge. 

Your loving husband, 

Pierre Voirbo.’^ 

t. 

Having read this letter, I placed it in an envelope and 
told the messenger to take, it to its address. Yoirbo 
thanked me, this time in all sincerity. 

I have kept faith with you; it is now your turn to 
do so with me. Tell me who you really are, for up to the 
present your personality has been a mystery.” 

“ My real name is not Voir bo, but for the present I shall 
not tell you what it is—later on we will see. I am an illegi' 
timate child; however, 1 know my father, and must 
acknowledge that I am not proud of him'. Everybody, 
including my wife, believes me to be an orphan; but my 
parents are still in existence. I s?e my mother occasionally 
—I help her more or less, for she is poor and old in years, 
and, besides, the unfortunate woman worships me in spite 
of all my shortcomings. I likewise love he^*! My father 
is a bad man. When I was quite a child he was in the 
habit of beating me frequently; and as I grew up he con¬ 
tinued to do so brutally, and occasionally in his fits of 
anger he would shake his clenched fist at me saying : * You 
—you shall pe7'ish by my hand 1 * I trust you may never 
know the precise meaning of those terrible words. In the 
main my father was right enough ; I was indeed a good-for- 
nothing fellow. Not wishing to die by his handy I 
tried to kill him; but, doubtless, guessing my thoughts, he 
kept on his guard. I left the house, anger in my mind, 
hatred in my heart. Even now I still hate my father, as 
much as, and even more than formerly because of the suffer¬ 
ings he subjected my poor mother to, and the harsh treat¬ 
ment he inflicted on mq in my childhood. Perhaps he is 
th6 cause of my misfortunes.” • 

Does he bear the samd name as yourself?’^ 

‘‘ He does not. I told you I was a bastard —my father 
never acknowledged me; his only way of testifying to his 
paternity was by means of blows. 

Then teU me his name, since it is different from yours.”' 
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“ I cannot do so, fol* you know him. You must -have 
had something to do with him under very painful circum¬ 
stances. I will recall him to your memory, but not now.’*- 
“ What did you do when you left your parents’ home ? ” 
** I battled for life,’ in which everything is either chance 
or trickery—I did my ^ best, and that unsuccessfully, to 
make up for bad luck by more or less fair means. I was 
an obscure personage, and I. longed to shine ; I was poor, 
and I worshipped wealth. My marriage with Mademoiselle 
E4mond6 would have given me a modest competency, and, 
perhaps, with such a good woman as she is, I might have 
taken to work again and atoned for my faults.” 

“ Say rather your crimes.” 

“ Crimes ; you are right. Yet, I sometimes forget that I 
am a criminal, and like a great many scoundrels I was 
anxious to settle down and become an honest man. Some 
manage to succeed, I am acquainted with such men-<kr^as for 
me, I have failed. If tlSit selfish old man, D4sir6, had lent 
me the ten thousand francs I begged him to advance me I 
would never have killed him. I had told the ll6mond6s that 
I povssessed that amount—so I had to produce it; my 
marriage was at that price. I begged and implored Bodasse, 
but nothing could move him; on the contrary he laughed at 
me, laughed at my matrimonial projects, and at every 
argument I brought forward; then—well I murdered him.” 
“ At your own lodging ? ” 

As you have proved.” 

“ How did you manage to entice him to your room % ” 
‘*On Monday, the 14th of December, after leaving the 
baths and dining together at the restaurant in the Rue 
Gr6goire-de-Tours, I invited him to take a cup of lea at my 
place. He followed me without the least mistrust—besides, 
he was often in the habit of coming to my room, not, let me 
tell you, because he wanted to see me, but in the hope of 
meeting some of my work-girls. On the night in question, 
I told him that my betrothed was going to spend the even¬ 
ing there, with a relative, and, in brder to make him believe 
all the more that I had company, I left him for a few 
minutes while at the restaurant, and went and lit some 
candles in my room. I had also thrown open the shutters 
so that he might see the light from the street. My deter- 
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mination had been taken. No soon6!r was he in the room, 
.when he asked me, as he sat down by the side of the table,, 
why I had hoaxed him, since there was nobody there ? I 
replied that my betrothed was coming. Then passing behind 
him, and without his noticing it, I seized one of the flat 
irons standing on my work-table-^-that’s the one, there— 
and without any, argument^—without saying a word, I dealt 
him, unawares, a terrific blow on the skull. Not a sound 
escaped him. His head sank on to the table, his arms 
hung down inert. I was astonished, and satisfied with 
my strength and skill. 

‘‘ Then, blowing out the light, I opened the window and 
pulled the shutters to. In silence and darkness I listened to 
discover if he stirred. But I hekrd nothing—except his blood 
which fell on the floor, drop by drop ! This monotonous 
drop—drop—drop—^made my flesh creep. Still I kept on 
listening, listening. All on a sudden I heard a deep sigh, 
and something like a creaking of* the chair. D4sir6 was 
moving—he was not dead ! Suppose he were to cry out. 
This thought restored all my presence of mind to me. 
Lighting a small lamp, I saw tliat the body had moved 
sideways, he was then still living. He was certainly no 
longer in a condition to make himself heard—to call for 
help; but his death-agony might be spun out—and I did 
not want to see him suffer a long while. I, therefore, took 
a razor, approached him from behind and placed my hand 
under the chin of my ex-friend. Yielding to my pressure, 
the head rose up and then fell backwards. The lamp was 
shining full on his blood-smeared face; his round eyes were 
not yet lifeless—for a moment they fastened on the blade of 
the razor I was holding open above him, and suddenly as¬ 
sumed such an expression of terror, that my heart beat 
violently. It was necessary to put an end to it. The same 
as a barber does when, about to shave a customer, I pressed 
the blade just below th^ Adames apple, where the beard 
commences, and with a vigororfi? sweep I drew the blade 
from left to right. It entirely disappeared in the flesh— the 
head fell lifeless on the back of the chair. My first gash 
had severed the carotid artery and the larynx. A death 
rattle, and his last breath issued from the wound I had 
made. A rush of blood spurted out, and fell in part on a 
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sugar-basin, which had been left uncovered on the 
table. 

I now let the body slide gently to the floor, and, fearing 
lest I might be seen through the openings in the shutters 
and the muslin curtains, I fastened a thick blanket before 
the window, which, in my hurry to draw the shutters to, I 
had forgotten to close. Returning to Bodasse’s body, I ex¬ 
amined it for a moment, and saw that death had done 
its work 1 So as not to stain my clothes, I took everything 
off with the exception of a pair of drawers and my- socks, 
then, taking a sponge and wash-hand basin, I commenced 
by wiping up the blood which had fallen in almost every 
direction. I threw the discoloured sugar in the stove. 
Then laying the corpse on a-board, I wholly undressed the 
upper part, cutting the clothes away with my scissors. 
The lower portion of the trousers, which I had separated 
some little distance above the knee, I threw back qyer the 
legs. They were in my way, those two legs which became 
the starting-point/^of your inquiry. I therefore detached 
them from the thighs, hacking them off by means of that 
butcher’s chopper you found at my residence. But I did 
not chop like a butcher would when cutting up a quarter 
of beef—I pi::essed the sharp edge on the flesh, and then 
struck the back of the chopper with the metal bobbin you 
have there —it does not mako the least noise. 

The legs now being off, I put them in the trunk I kept 
in the little closet—oh, how heavy they were 1 Although 
the man was but small in stature, and in spite of the absence 
of the legs, D6sir6 struck me as still being much too big. 
I commenced cuttifig up the body altogether—but the head, 
already half severed from the trunk, would not keep still. 
Every time the least motion was given to the bust it moved, 
swaying either to the right or to the left, and splashed my 
face with drops of blood. 

“ It was horrible ! So I severed it completely from the 
body, and contemplated it for a mdment as 1 held it in both 
hands—I can see it—see it still, c What a terrible tHe-h~tete / 
On ceasing my inspection I placed it in a pan, with the face 
downwards, so that I might no longer see it. 

I then cut off the arms, and completely flayed the bust. 
I thought that, once freed from the outer skin, the flesh 
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after a longer or shorter stay in the water, would be ure 
to be taken for the reiStiains of some animal. And, in truth. 
It certainly did look like so much butcher^s meat. After 
having opened the belly with a knife, the handle of which 
broke off during the operation, I removed the entrails, liver, 
lungs and heart to the water-closet iclose to the door of my 
room. In order to dispose of the body more easily, I cut it 
up into small pieces, which I then packed in the same 
trunk as the legs. There being no doorkeeper to the house 
I was enabled, without disturbing anyone, to get an un¬ 
limited supply of water, at the foot of the stairs, to scrub 
the room out with. What a quantity of blood there is in a 
human body !—I thought I should never see the end of it. 
Oh I what a terrible winter^s night I passed ! I was red with 
perspiiution yet I shivered with cold, my weary fingers 
were no longer able to handle the scissors I used for cutting.'^ 
What did you do with Bodasse’s clothes ? 

** I burnt them in the stove, with my own, as well as the 
chair and board which were wet with blood. During the 
remainder of that night, as well as the whole of Tuesday, I 
never stirred from my room, but on the folloviing night I 
carried the pieces of flesh out of the house and scattered 
them everywhere.* I had soon only the* legs lejPt. Fearing 
lest they might be recognised, I had decided to drop them 
down the well of the house in the Hue Princesse. Having 
formerly visited a girl, named Gaupe, there, I was aware of 
the existence of the well, and knew also the secret of gain¬ 
ing admission to the premises. On the night of the 21st 
of December, after having tied these two limbs in wrappers 
that I was in the habit of using, and having pasted railway 
labels.on them with the intention of showing, if I were 
Surprised, that had just come back from a journey, I 
went out, towards one in the morning, bearing my funei'£^l 
burden which was carefully tied up. 

“By way of extra precaution, and to make anyone I 
might meet believe that I‘was a belated traveller, I threw 
a rug over my shoulder and carried a basket, in which I 
plac^ various articles which I had shortly before received 
from Langres. I was going along.full of anxiety, when all 
on a sudden ‘police-constables Bingu6 and Ohampy barred 
my way at the Carrefour de Buci. Knowing the rotation 
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of their duty and the usual round^ of the force, I was 
certain that, at such an hour, I ought hot. to meet a single 
policeman* on my way. Therefore I stood speechless oh 
finding myself face to face with them. Never in the whole 
course of my life have I experienced such fear. But 
recovering, fortunately^ my self-possession I was able to 
deceive them, ‘and continue on liiy road. 

The very first time I called here I recognised those two 
officers, and, as you rightly guessed, I did my best to avoid 
meeting them again. This encounter in the Carrefour de 
Buci had perplexed me, and, whilst going in the direction of 
the Rue Princesse, I ask^ myself whether it would not be 
better to alter my plans and to throw the remains I was 
carrying into the Seine. Before entering the street," 
again hesitated ; but my evil genius urged me onward. I 
entered my former work-girl’s dwelling without making the 
least noise; and, once in the yard, I was careful to see that 
no lights were burning in the windows. I removed the cover 
from the well and slipped my lugubrious bundle down it 
by means of a string I had rolled round it, and which 
giudually ujawound; it disappeared in the water without 
the least noise. After having again made sure that nobody 
was watching me, I regained the street, and quietly 
returned to the Rue Mazarine, by way of the Carrefour de 
Buci, feeling sure I should not meet the same constables 
there. On getting back to my room, I looked in my glass 
and grew frightened at my own pallor. My interview with 
those two constables had curdled the blood in my veins. I 
was trembling with cold and yet; in a perspiration, as at the 
time when I was cutting up D^sir^’s body. But the 
thought of the old man’s ten thousand francs, and of my 
betrothed gave me fresh courage. I went to bed and fell 
asleep as I thought of them. That, Mr. Commissary, is the 
true account of my crime.” 

“ But what became of the head ? You have not told me 
that.” , * 

“ The head is safe enough. Y^ou will probably never find 
it, even if I tell you what I did with it. Had I only done 
the same, with those confounded legs, I should now be 
quietly seated at the fireside, with my wife.” 

“ Tell me, though, what you did do with the head ? ” 
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As it was the ps^*t which could most easily be recog¬ 
nised, I poured lead iiito it by the ears and mouth. At two 
o’clock in the morning 1 threw it into the mi(idle of the 
Seine, from the top of the Pont de la Concorde. You may be 
quite sure that it will never rise to the surface, I melted 
the lead by means of that zinc wortter’s mould you have in 
your possession, and which *a customer forgot at my place 
one day.” 

That customer was probably a criminal of some kind or 
other?” 

If you like.” 

** An accomplice, may be ? ” 

** No, I alone conceived, prepared and executed the pro¬ 
ject of Bodasse’s murder.” 

But was your victim’s death an absolute necessity ? ” 

Yes, since I was in want of ten thousand francs, and 
D6sir6 hjippened to possess that amount.” 

“ You might have stolen it from him—that would have 
been bad enough; but after all, it would not have been a 
murder,” 

“ No matter who might have stolen his hoaid, he would 
always have suspected me.” 

“ You are scarcely thirty years of age, and your life is 
already terribly burdened with crime.” 

“True enough—but I was'determined to make myself 
a position at all costs. To effect this, I played against 
society at large a bold game, of which my head was the 
stake. I have made every effort to save it and in spite 
of all my energy the game is lost, and quite lost this 
time.” 

“ But this energy you are referring to is a monstrous one. 
You possess, in the very highest degree, a contempt for 
human life, and you have always made away with your 
fellow-creatures in a cowardly fashion. Marie Carton, the 
servant girl of the Rue, Saint-Placide, and the farmer 
Bernard, have also been your vicfJims.” 

“ As to these last two perlons we will talk of them later 
on—^with the examining magistrate, just now you have no 
authority to go into these cases.” 

“ You are mistaken.. Victor Saba’s papers, found at your 
lodging, give me the right to question you on the subject. 
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It musirHaye been through Bernard tJiat you got hold of 
the documents found in your bag.” ^ 

** My bag—^my bag—I ought to have been off much 
sooner; I ought never to have got married. That marriage 
has been my ruin. My wife does not love me; hence she 
would not have regretted my departure. I ought to have 
sloped when I noticed that you were having me watched by 
Entouca and Gloria, and not have given the storm time 
enough to break over me; I ought to have left the country 
as soon as I found things getting too warm. I have* waited 
much too long—at this moment I ought to have been in 
New York, with Helen Ball, my first wife; for I may as 
well tell you now, I am a bigamist.” 

** What has become of your first wife ? ” 

She was arrested with a gang of foreign thieves to 
which she belonged, and has only just come out of prison. 
Helen Ball is an accomplished pick-pocket,” * 

You are evidently acquainted with that gang of bur¬ 
glars who possess certain special housebreaking implements 
manufactured abroad. Does not that bobbin-shaped ham¬ 
mer you matie use of when dismembering Bodasse come 
from them ? ” 

“ Yes, it was their leader who presented me with that 
instrument, or, I should say rather, that he gave it me as a 
wedding present, for Helen BaH is his daughter. It was 
whilst associating with the father, that 1 got to know and 
love the girl, and that more for her faults than her good 
qualities, and I could only have her by marrying her.” 

“ But why, then, did you leave the girl since you loved 
her?” 

“Because she used to spend half her time in prison, 
under assumed names. I was afraid of becoming one day 
compromised with her and by her. I detest solitude; 
and it was during her last imprisonment that I hit upon 
the unlucky idea of marrying again.” 

“ Since the 13th of February, when I first became ac¬ 
quainted with you, and began ‘^to follow you step by step, 
I have tried in vain to discover the honest side of your 
character. You, yourself, have confessed that you murdered 
Bodasse, so as to enable you to wed Mademoiselle Ad61ia 
K6mond6, But you have not even the excuse of a great 
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blinding passion, fof* in your secret heart you do not even 
love your second wile. On the contrary, it is a foreigner, 
a thief, a criminal who possesses all your affection.” 

That is true enough 1 Ad^lia^s uprightness inspires me 
with .dread. And as for regrets, I have only one, that of 
having been clumsy enough to allftw myself to have been 
caught.” * ♦ 

“ And that Mademoiselle Aline, who writes to you from 
Langres ? She seems to have a certain attachment for you.” 

“ She used to be very fond of me. She is married to a 
worthy country journeyman, and is quite ignorant of my 
misdeeds; there is really no necessity to mix her up with 
my deplorable business. It would only ruin her in her 
husband’s esteem.” 

Yet you have seen her lately ? ” 

Yes, she came to Paris a few days after the death of 
D4sir4, ^whom she was well acquainted with; and she gave 
me the small pocket-knife you found in my possession, for 
him.” 

It will be absolutely necessary to hear her on the sub¬ 
ject.” 

Pray don’t I Like all men who are brought face to 
face with human misery, you are, no doubt, good-natured— 
Don’t ruin that young woman—I swear to you that she 
ha& had nothing to do with my affairs 1 ” 

I am quite prepared to believe you, and I do so; but 
directly after her marriage she ought to have dropped all 
intercourse with you arid ]j6sir4. Even were I so disposed, 
I am no longer in a position to discard her testimony. 
Her christian-name, written in chalk by herself on 
Bodasse’s door, appears in the official report of our first 
visit to your victim's room. The labels of the Eastern 
Baiiway. bearing the name of the town of Langres,- which 
you pasted on the bundle containing the legs, are also 
among the papers beaming on the inquiry.” 

“ I will explain the matter to tiie magistrate, and I hope 
he will take into consideratft)n, in Aline’s favour, the few 
political services I have rendered the government. I am, 
besides, of opinion that the Prefecture of Police will not 
be wanting in gratitude towards me, and that the scaffold 
will never be erected on my account.” 


Q—2 
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“ You are labouring under a delusioft.^* 

“ Come—look at me well—have I a gallows face? No, 
no; my head will never fall beneath the executioner’s 
knife! ” 

“ As to that I caiF say nothing. Your fate is in the 
hands of the jury.” ** 

That remains to be se^.” 

“ But to return to the details of .your crime. Was it 
you who used to go to the Bue Dauphine,’ to light the 
candles and wind up the clock in Bodasse’s room ? ” • 

** Yes, for on the opposite side of the little yard, and 
facing D^sir^’s windows, there is a room inhabited by two 
young women. From where they were, they were in a 
position to see the light and the moving pendulum of the 
cuckoo-clock. I only discontinued my nocturnal visits to 
the old man^s lodging on the day when meeting, in the 
Bue Dauphine, one of the police agents set to watch, I sus¬ 
pected the trap you had set for me.” 

‘^Was Bodasse in the habit of carrying his securities 
• about with him ? ” 

‘‘ No. I found them in his bureau, in a secret drawer.” 
Hqw did you find out the working of it ? ” 

“ It was one day, whilst with D4sir6’s aunt, that I saw 
her opening, in my presence, the drawer of a piece of 
furniture similar to my friend’s, I fancied that the Con¬ 
struction of the two bureaux was the same, and I was 
not mistaken.” 

. “ When did you take possession of his securities ? ” 

On the day after the crime—at seven in the evening.” 
Hbw did you manage to get into Bodasse’s room ? ” 

By means of his keys, which I had found on his person; 
and that enabled me to bring back his cane, hat and watch, 
and to commit the robbery at the same time.’^ 

“ Talking of keys, I have seen 'none in your possession. 
•And yet your bag and the casket which had contained your 
wife’s fortune, were lockdd.” 

** My keys are in a hat-box, left for a while at a second¬ 
hand dealer’s, in the Bue de I’Echaud^; the same to whom 
I sold my old furniture.” 

** I will write to the examining magistrate, in order to 
acquaint him with your confession. After that 1 shall 
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f 

THE CESSPOOL.—VOIRBO BEFORE THE EXAMINING MAGISTRATE. 

On acknowledging the receipt of my letter announcing 
Voirbo’s -confession, Monsieur Douet d^Arcq sent me an 
order to have the cesspool of the house where Bodasse had 
been murdered emptied. The examining magistrate had 
reserved to himself the duty of determining the opportune 
moment for this operation. After reading Voirbo’s con¬ 
fession, he no longer saw any necessity for postponing it, 
and he recommended it should be proceeded with at once 
in my presence, and with the utmost care. ^ 

On the following day, therefore, Monday, the 1st of 
March, a body of men belonging to the Richer Company 
arrived in the Rue Mazarine, at ten o’clock at night, and 
set to work. Two hours later, the operation was at an 
end. In the midst of excrefce there had been found 
the waistband of the iron-grey corded trousers, which 
D6sir6 was wearing on the day of his disappearance; 
the upper portion of a woman’s stocking marked B +» 
some pieces of burnt bone, and a portion of the entnails, 
bits of the stomach where it joins the msophagus; the 
heart, liver, spleen, colon, and bladder. These human 
remains, forming a considerable bulk, were in a perfect 
state of preservation, thanks to the ammonia existing in 
the cesspool. I placed everything in sealed jars, and on 
the following day I had these taken to the Morgue. My 
messenger was handed, in return, a receipt which I 
appended to my report giving an account of the result of 
the emptying of the cesspool. 

Ringu6 went, day after dvy, to the Beaudelocqs, Bodasse’s 
former doorkeepers ; but their rt^ply was always the same : 

Nothing fresh here! ” The second-hand dealer of the Rue 
de I'Echaud^, who had purchased Voirbo’s old furniture, 
had indeed a tall hat in its box, which he had been asked 
to take care of. Besides the keys, which the murderer 
233 
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had told me of, the hat and box contained nothing 
suspicious, ^ 

‘‘With the exception of a chest of drawers, which 
contains nothing whatever,’' the second-hand dealer said to 
me, “I have already sold all Voir bo’s furniture, since his 
arrest has got wind. On accpunt of tlie things having belonged 
to him, I have been paid Mty per cent, more for them than 
they were worth. It is sad to say, but the souvenirs of 
murderers are as eagerly sought after as the relics of saints. 
Consequently I need not tell you, I was uncommonly sorry 
that \ oirbo refused to sell me a big black trunk—and yet 
I offered him five francs for it.” 

He had burnt this trunk which had contained his 
victim’s remains because it retained a cadaveric smell. 

On the morning of the 2nd of March, I received a letter 
from Widow Bodasse, informing me of her pending arrival 
in Paris, for the purpose of taking possession of her hus¬ 
band's estate. That same day, at neon, Voirbo appeared 
for the second time before the examining magistrate 
Monsieur Douet d’Arcq, to whom I had just brought 
the remaining documents bearing on the/ case. The 
magistrate then proceeded to examine the accused. 

“ I perceive you have commenced making a confession; 
that was the best thing you could have done. I presume 
you intend to confirm the statements you have made to 
the Commissary of Police. The investigation of your case 
will thus proceed all the more rapidly.” 

“All 1 have said,” replied Voirbo, “ is the truth.” 

“There are still a few obscure points -which require 
clearing up. To begin with, we must establish your iden¬ 
tity and antecedents; we can then go into the matter 
of Bodasse’s murder, Wter which, I will question you 
with respect to the farmer, Bernard, and the servant girl, 
Marie Carton.” 

“ I will answer all your questions; but I beg you will 
postpone my examinatioi^ to * another day. The three 
tumbles I ,had on Sunday last, in trying to effect my 
escape, have left behind a general shock to the brain 
which causes me much suffering. My ideas are not over 
clear—I seem to have a sort of- void in my head. Send 
me to Mazas, and I promise you on Saturday next a pre- 
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cise statement as to my birth and famniy. You shall learn 
from notes, I will supply, what was tlie nature of my con¬ 
nection with the farmer, Bernard, and the servant girl 
Marie Carton. You shall have a full confession concerning 
all the accusations hanging over me, and bn this occasion 
I will place my real namfe at the^foot of my statements.” 

“ Which means to say, I suppose,” interrupted the ex¬ 
amining magistrate, ** that you intend to refuse to sign the 
declaration and promise you have just made ? ” ’ 

‘‘ I shall never sign any of your official reports—I have 
solemnly sworn at various public meetings never to append 
my name to any legal document. It is with me a^ question 
of principle. I always know and remember what I have 
written 3 but I can never remember, even after having read 
it, what you may dictate to your clerk.” 

“ Have vou not some secret motive in asking me to • put 
off your third appearance here till Saturday next ? You are 
trying to gain time—with what object 1 ” 

Yoirbo looked down, without replying. 

I shall order your removal to Mazas, but I warn you, 
that you will* be kept in absolute close confinement until 
the fulfilment of your promises.” 

“You may remove him,” added the magistrate addressing 
Bingu 6 and Champy. 

The prisoner rose. Each of the constables took hold of 
one of his arms. On going out, the murderer turned 
towards the examining magistrate and myself, muttering : 

“ Farewell, gentlemen, until Saturday neS:t.” 

A pale ironip smile contracted his lips, when he hatl 
ceased spewing. It was the last time 1 saw him. 
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VOIEBO’S SUICIDE.—HIS BURJAL.-HIS FAMILY. 

i 

At eleven o'clock in the morning on Thursday, the 4th of 
March, Mid-Lent, I was working in my private room. 
Ohampy entered to inform me that a lady, dressed in 
mourning and closefy veiled, wished to speak to me, but 
refused to give her name. I told him to admit this person, 
and a moment afterwards Madame Voirbo came in. I pointed 
to a chair. Automaton-like she sank into it, and raised 
her veil. She had aged some twenty years within so 
many days. Pale, hollow-eyed, with drawn features and 
wrinkle^ brows, her hair streaked with many a silver 
thread, she seemed at least forty-five years old and, yet, was 
not even twenty-five. 

“ When executing on my premises a terrible duty,” she 
observed, you showed yourself so com passionate towards 
my misfortune, that I have not hesitated to call and ask you 
to do me a service.” 

“ I am entirely at your disposal, madame—Speak, I beg. 
What is it you wish ? ” 

I have neither courage, nor strength enough for ful¬ 
filling the formalities connected with my hus—I mean 
Monsieur Voirbo’s funeral.” 

“ Voirbo's funeral!—Do you mean to say he is dead ? 

“ Were you not aware of it? ” 

Not in the least. And it is highly probable that I 
should not have heard of it for some days to come, had you 
not called and acquainted me with the circumstance. But, 
when and how did he die ? ” 

I know nothing as to the details. This is all the notice 
I have had on the subject*.” . • 

I took the unfolded lettiSr, Madame Voirbo held out to 
me, and read :— 

' “ Thursday, March 4th, 1869.—^The Governor of Mazaa 
prison requests Madame Voirbo, No. 26, Rue Lamartine 
241 
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to be good enough to come and idenWy the body of her 
husband, Pierre Voirbo, deceased in thiiS House of Detention, 
and forthwith to make the necessary arrangements for his 
burial, failing which, the matter will be proceeded with by 
the authorities. 

“ The fjovernor (signature illegible).” 

I was stupefied. This unexpected death amazed me 
considerably. 

“ I will do everything necessary for you,^’ said I to 
Madame Voirbo. V Only, I shall re^juire your marriage 
certificate. I have already asked you to forward it to me.’' 

‘‘ Here it is*” 

“I will have the certificate of death made out, and 
constables Ringu6 and Champy, who have known Voirbo, 
will act as witnesses in case of need. It is useless to ask 
you, is it not, what kind of funeiul he is to have ? 

Monsieur Voirbo was a free-thinker; he mustbs buried 
without religious rites. God will be his judge.” 

You are desirous, I presume, that as little as possible 
shall be said about his death ? ” 

I desire that his fatal name shall sink into oblivion.” 

“ Are you acquainted with his parents’ address ? ” 

^‘Like myself, he was an orphan as to father, as to 
mother.” 

You are mistaken. He confessed to me that, although 
a natural child, he knew his parents, and that he occa¬ 
sionally saw his mother, for whom he seemed to entertain 
a certain affection. Such was not the case, however, as 
regards his father—according to him the latter was a. 
wretch whom he would have liked to murder.” 

** Unhappy man I He always lied to me He used to 
speak to me about his dead mother with his eyes full of tears. 
Such filial affection affected me deeply. Otherwise I would 
never have consented to become his wife.” 

He likewise informed me thaf Voirbo was not his real 
name. He married under* false eonditions, so that legally 
you are not his wife, since, on h\s own fr ho wing, there was 
an inaccuracy as to his identity.” 

“ If I am not his wife legally, I am even less so in fact.” 

Is it possible 1 And yet you have lived together 
during two whole months.” 
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** That is quite true, but my intercourse with him has 
only been that of a »ick-nurse. From the first day of my 
sham marriage I have continually tended the man who 
was my husband in name only.’^ 

I will now go to the prison, and if you will be here 
about seven o’clock this evening,'! may be in a position 
to give you a few particulars respecting Yoirbo’s death.” 

** I will do so, sir—till this evening then.” 

As soon as the young widow had gone, I entered a cab 
in company of Eingu6 and Champy, and told the cabman 
to drive us to Mazas. On the way, the two constables who, 
up to that time, had shown much gaiety and high spirits, 
had become dejected, anxious and thoughtful. This was 
because, with the death of the murderer, they lost for ever 
the prospect of further investigations to be made in con¬ 
nection with the other two murders, of which Yoirbo 
appeareii to have been the author. They would therefore be 
obliged to give up inquiries in which they took a certain 
pleasure, to bid farewell to the \inforeseen emotions which 
accompany the pursuits of criminals, and to resume the 
monotonous life of squads A, B, 0, the mechaAical and un¬ 
interesting vocation of wliich Ohampy was but too well 
acquainted with. On seeing me enter the prison, the 
governor came up to me with outstretched hand, saying: 

“ My dear commissary, your man was dead almost before 
entering the waiting-room. At eight o’clock this morning, 
on alighting from the prison van which brought him from 
the Dep6t, he was placed in company with other prisoners 
in the waiting-room, whence it is customary for them to 
pass one by one into the registrar’s office in order to go 
through certain prison formalities. No sooner was he in 
this room, than he broke in two the loaf that he was carrying 
under his arm, pulled out a razor-blade and cut his throat, 
without a moment’s hesitation, in the presence of some 
dozen fellow-prisoners. He fell heavily to the ground, and 
the medical officer, who^wasju«t then going on his daily 
rounds and who was sent®for immediately, could do no 
more than certify his death.” 

** So Yoirbo cannot have been minutely searched on 
leaving the Dep6t ? ” 

“ Who would ever have thought of examining the inside 
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of his loaf ? Of course you know, as well as I do, that the 
man who leaves prison is not searched in the same way as 
a man who enters it. What astonishes me is that he can 
have entered the Dep6t with a razor-blade about him.” 

most decidedly had none, when I had him com¬ 
mitted. You must ownj my dear governor, that a prisoner 
of Voirbo’s importance deserved a little more attention. 
It is for the sake of clinging everlastingly to the beaten 
track, and from trying tp save the expense ofra couple of 
francs, in the shape of a cab fare, that the authorities remove 
4 ill prisoners, without distinction, in the van; hence the fre¬ 
quency of escapes. And mark you, that for every prisoner 
who gets away, a hundred times more is spent than a cab, 
fare; besides which we may think ourselves very lucky 
if we ever again succeed in laying hands on him.” 

“ I presume the suicide’s widow, will be here directly ? ” 

‘‘ By no means. I am here to act for her. jVIadame 
Voirbo, who deserves as much respect as her husband in¬ 
spires horror, objects to appear in any way. She will con¬ 
fine herself to paying any expenses that may be incurred. 

I have brought with me a couple of constables who were 
acquainted with this man; they will serve as witnesses for 
the certificate of death. Here is the mari iage certificate 
which will be sufficient to establish his identity, although 
Yoirbo told me that he was married under a false name. 
This man must have had some criminal antecedents. How¬ 
ever, he is dead now, and owes nothing more to society. 
Let me know at what time the funeral will take place.’' 

I shall not fail to do so.” 

From Mazas I went to the Dep6t. I was very anxious 
to discover under what circumstances Yoirbo could have got 
possession of a razor-blade. It was in vain that I asked 
for an interview with the heads of the Dep6t. Both 
governor and clerks, I was told, were very busy and could 
not receive me. This had • evidently been agreed upon. I 
addressed myself now to the chief-warder, he pretended to 
know nothing about Voirbo’s feuicide, and I could get no 
kind of information from him. This official was evidently 
acting under orders, and I could not be angry with him in 
consequence. I called on the examining magistrate, and^ 
found him nervous and irritable, pacing hurriedly to and 
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fro in his room; He had only just been informed of the 
prisoner’s suicide, ♦ 

What do you think of this suicide ? ” Monsieur Douet 
d’Arcq asked me after some preliminary explanations. 

I cannot tell you what I think of it. I can only men¬ 
tion that my forebodings h^ve been realised. On the 27th 
of January last, when you were good enough to entrust 
me with this case, I told you that I hoped to discover the 
murderer; Snd I added that, in my opinion, the affair 
would end in some unforeseen event, and would never go to 
the Assizes. I did not think at the time that I should turn 
out so good a prophet,” ^ * 

“ But I should like to know,” replied the magistrate, 
‘*how the murderer could have obtained possession of a 
razor ? ” 

“ The one he had hidden in the lining of his hat when 
I arrestiSd him, is sealed up and at your disposal. His 
clothes were examined after his capture with the most 
scrupulous care. He could not, therefore, have got posses¬ 
sion of this razor, either in your room, or in his former 
home, the only places to which I took Kim. With 
these reservations I leave the way clear for every other 
hypothesis.” 

“ I shall ask the Prefect of Police for further explana¬ 
tions. Light must be shed on this incident; otherwise 
there will no longer be any guarantee for justice.” 
After a moment’s reflection Monsieur Douet d’Arcq 
added: As we have no accomplices to look after in 

Bodasse^s case, all we can do is to pigeon-hole the various 
documents bearing upon it.” 

They will join those relating to the cases of the faimer, 
Bernard, and the maidservant, Marie Carton,” sai<l I. 

Anxious to account for the way in which Voirbo had 
obtained the razor, I called, on leaving the examining magis¬ 
trate, on my former chief Monsieur NiLSse. He received 
me very kindly; congratulated flie on the way in which I 
had conducted the case, “*Bodasse—^Voirbo,” and finished 
his homily by expressing his regrets at the murderer’s 
^If-inflicted death, adding, that he must have been 
searched most carelessly at the time of his admittance to 
the Dep6t.jj 
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“ Say at once ■ that it was I who left a razor in his 
pocket,’' I replied. • e 

Far be such a thought from me. My formal convic¬ 
tion is that the fault lies with the staff at the Dep6t. 
Besides, the Prefect is going to order an inquiry, and the 
guilty person will certainly be discovered.” 

I know the value of officiar inquiries. Everybody will 
oe questioned,' except the very man likely to be able to give 
information, and, without any more fuss, the wht)le i'esponsi- 
bility will be shifted on my shoulders.” 

Do not run away with any such ideas. You ^Vill see 
that the warder at the Dep4t, who has been guilty of this 
neglect, will be discovered and severely punished.” 

‘‘Yes, some unlucky fellow with a salary of some twelve 
hundred francs will serve as scapegoat. A week’s pay will 
be stopped, and, in consequence, his wife and children will 
have to go without food. A fine act of retributive justice 
to be sure. What would you do, if I were to discover the 
official who, abusing his office and power, was instrumental 
in forwarding this razor ta Voirbo ? ” 

“If he '\^ere under my authority, I would have him 
dismissed.” 

“ That would be only justice.'^ 

At five o’clock, Ilingu6 and Champy were back again. 
The declaration of death had been duly made at the Mairie 
of the Xllth AiTondissement, and the time for the funeral 
fixed for eight o’clock, on the following morning. Punctual 
to her appointment, Madame Yoirbo returned at seven 
o’clock. I informed her of the formalities that had been 
gone through, and asked her if she felt desirous of follow¬ 
ing the funeral in a cab. 

“ No,” said she. “ To-morrow morning I shall go to the 
church of Saint-Gerniain-des-Pr6s, my former parish, and I 
shall pray for the mercy of God in favour of this great 
criminal. Then, I shall relate all the circumstances to the 
reverend mother of the cofivent where I was educated, and 
I shall ask her for a home for ifhe remainder of my days— 
the poor shall have the benefit of the little that is left 
me.” . 

“You have made up your mind then to devote yourself 
whollytoGod?” 
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“ To God and those who suffer.” 

Whilst approving this resolution, I thought it my duty 
to instil some little liope in this crushed htot. ‘‘-After 
a sojourn there of some months, you might return to the 
world; being young yet, you would find^-” 

She interrupted me with a gesture. “ My life is a 
blighted one. In the eyes of the world I shall always 
be the widow of Voirbo, the murderer! The only resource 
left me the convent—an unknown and obscure 
existence—a nameless death, and the consoling thought of 
rejoining my mother in heaven.” The young woman rose 
to depart, then on second thoughts she asked me:—*‘By- 
the-by, you have not told me how the man, whose name 
I dare not utter, met with his end.” 

“ I regret to have to tell you, madame, that he cut his 
tlumt with a razor-blade.” 

“ With a razor-blade, say you ? ” 

“ Yes, ma-dame; and I am still wondering how he could 
have procured it.” 

Madame Voirbo's face clouded, her head drooped and 
after a moment's silence she continued : “ This suicide is 
for me a deliverance and a blessing. It is perhaps the 
only honest action that wretched man ever performed—but 
I cannot help asking you a question: It was then very 
necessai'y that he should commit suicide ? ” 

“ So far as I am concerned, madame, I was anxious only 
to bring him to the Assizes.” 

“ Tiien I can make nothing out of what has occurred ? ” 

“ Explain yourself, please.” 

“Yesterday morning, at seven o'clock, a man called on 
me from you-” 

“ From me? I sent no one ! ” 

“ Then the matter becomes more and more complicated.” 

“ For heaven’s sake tell me all! If some infamous trick 
has been played, I should like, above all, 'to cl^r my 
responsibility.” ’ , 

“Your messenger—or at»all events the man who gave 
himself out as such,- asked me on your part, for that small 
case of English razors, whichf he stated, wovid be found in 
i^ie hag. It was there. Aa I had seen you carefully 
examine them, and even try to fit one of the blade;#in the 
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handle, I thought you had forgotten to take possession of 
the case. Hence I gave it to the gentleman.” 

“ There was some odious trickery at work, which I will 
report this very evening to the Prefect of Police, and to the 
Chief of the City Police, who, I feel sure, know nothing 
whatever about the ciifcumstance. I am acquainted with 
both of them. They are men of honour. But this, lUadame, 
shall not prevent me from endeavojiring to discover the 
individual wh6 assumed my name and used it scMinWorthily. 
My secretary and I were the only persons acquainted 
with the existence of this box of razors, and the place 
where it was kept. But now I think of it, Voir bo also 
knew, and he may have communicated with-^ ” 

A name crossed my mind, but out of respect to the 
authorities I did not mention it in presence of the widow. 
My indignation, however, burst forth when the door of my 
private room was closed behind her. So my name a«id office, 
had been used to supply a criminal with the* means of 
escaping the just and public expiation of his crimes. The 
political services h© may have rendered had been paid for 
by means of a razor-blade—who knows ? This dangerous, 
compromising man may have been dreaded, and the facility 
of committing suicide have been given him in order to 
avoid any disclosures and confessions in the Court of 
Assizes. Dolt that I was ! I had dared to suspect a politi¬ 
cal spy! I .had pushed my pretensions so far as to arrest 
him, I had been presumptuous enough to intend to bring him 
face to face with a jury, under a charge of ti’eble murder. 
Nonsense!—that watchful, ever active secret power was 
there !—of course there would be a great to do, at head 
quarters—there would be no end of inquiry—the unfortunate 
warder, who never thought of breaking Voirbo’s loaf, would 
even, perhaps, be dismissed, but the high-placed official who 
in spite of tl\e insti’uctions to keep a close watch was able 
to communicate with the murderer and slip into his liands 
the weapon which was meant to tree him fiom life, he will 
be left unscathed—no one will bven dare to utter his name. 

In s| ite of the lateness of the hour, I called on the Chief 
of the City Police. After having .carefully listened to mv 
statemmt, my former principal said to me, in his usu^ 
familiar way ; 
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“You know of course, Mac4, that I am greatly in¬ 
terested in you—I to be your father’s friend and 

colleague, and I am proud to call myself yours also. In the 
name then of this friendship, drop the whole thing; it 
is a matter which concerns the very highest authorities 
and not you, take my word for it.” ^ 

“ But the Public Prosecutor and the examining magis¬ 
trate will require explajiations.” 

“ What iftfthey do ?. They shall have them. Meanwhile, 
however, I shall make an active search for the person who 
called on Madame Yoirbo in your name. Should he 
happen to be an employ^, and I succeed in finding him, I 
promise you his punishment will be an exemjfiary one. 
Once more, don’t forget what I say: let others go into 
this, and do not interfere further in the matter.” 

Wishing to see the very last of this sinister cut-throat, I 
found myself, on Friday, the 5th of March, at eight o’clock in 
the morning hidden in a cab, at some distance from Mazas 
prison. Ringu4 and Champy were also waiting near at 
hand for the hearse with the intention of following it. 
Their instructions were to keep separate and at^ some dis¬ 
tance from each other, and to observe and follow, if neces¬ 
sary, anyone who appeared interested in the funeial. I 
had some idea that the individual who had asked Madame 
Yoirbo for the case of razors, would either follow the hearse 
or come to the cemetery; and, in spite of my instructions 
to the contrary, I should very much have liked to become 
acquainted with him. 

At five minutes past eight, the heavy massive gateway 
of the Mazas prison, turned on its hinges, and gave egress 
to a hearse which was followed by no one. It was indeed 
the murderer’s funeral going in the direction of the Pere- 
Lachaise cemetery, where, at that time, criminal burials ^ 
took place in a common grave. It was adducing at a 
walking pace, but the walking pace of pauper hearses 
which are followed by 'no one. All the passers-by turned 
round with sorrowful looks, ofi seeing this corpse going thus 
alone to its last home; women and children made th§r<dign 
of the cross; men respect^f^ly raised Jbheir hats. My con- 
\^yance had followed at a considerable distance, in order 
that it might not be noticed, No kind of incident occurred 
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during the journey, nor even at the edge o£ the grave; but 
hardly had the last shovelful <?§■ earth been thrown on the 
coffin, when two individuals, a man and a woman, appear¬ 
ing to have come from the rising ground of the cemetery, 
stopped before the grave, one after the other. They ex¬ 
amined the spot, and then moved towards the gateway. 
They had not spoken in passing by the grave, but judging 
from the looks they cast on each other, and from the expres¬ 
sion of their faces, I gathered that they wer^ acquainted, 
and that'Voirbo was no stranger to them. 

On rejoining E.ingu6 and Champy, I pointed these two 
persons out to them with instructions to follow them where- 
ever they might go. • I took the precaution of seeing my 
men at a distance. The two mysterious individuals joined 
each other, and silently came down the Rue de la Roquette. 
On passing by the convict dep6t, commonly called the 
Grande Roquette, the man stopped before the five Stones on 
which the scaffold is erected, and pointed out the fatal spot 
to his companion, who started with a movement of invo¬ 
luntary terror. To me, the man's pantomjme meant as 
much as : ^ His head would have fallen there I ” On the 
Place de la Bastille, both entered the omnibus going to 
Grenelle. Nimble as squirrels, Ringu4 and Champy got 
on to the top at the same time. 

“ Whom are we to follow now, governor?” asked my driver. 

** The omnibus.” 

“ So much the better, following an omnibus just suits 
my Reinette; that’s my mare, you know. Says she to her¬ 
self.—* The 'bus doesn't go too fast, just enough for a trot'— 
she doesn’t like walking, she doesn't.” ' 

At a sign from her master, the mare went off at an easy 
trot, keeping pace with the omnibus, without, however, 
getting up too close, slackening whenever it stopped to take 
or* set down passengers. At the. station in the Place 
Cambronne, the two strangers,got out and entered the 
Rue Croix-Nivert.. FaitHful to their instructions, my two 
constables followed them, the one behind the other. Think¬ 
ing 'feat these mysterious individuals were getting to their 
journey’s end, I quitt«p‘l my coi?^ yance and took the plac^ 
of Ringu4, who was leading. At a sign I made them, 
Champy took up his position about fifty yard|S behind me, 
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and Ilmgu6, keeping the^me distance between himself 
and his colleague, br^ughjpip the rear. 

On reaching the Rue du Th64tre, the two individuals 
entered a house, with a small detached building at the end 
of the garden. Taking a key from her pocket, the woman 
opened the door of this dwelling, and was the first to enter. 
The man followed her. I had hurried up and entered the 
place almost at the same time they did. With a motion of 
the hand I^ad signalled to my men to remain outside. 

‘‘What do you want?” asked the man, JUking my 
measure with no kindly look. 

“ I wish to speak with you,” I replied. “ I am the Com¬ 
missary of Police of the Od6on District.” 

This man and woman looked at one another, stupefied 
and cast down. 

“ Our precautions have been useless,” muttered the woman. 

“ Be^easy, madame, it is no longer my business to clear 
up the mastery surrounding the criminal, who committed 
suicide, and to whom you have just bid the last farewell. 
Justice finished her duty at the brink of the grave. I see 
you come from the cemetery; your eyes are yet red with 
tears—I am not mistaken—Yoirbo was your son.” 

“ Alas, sir ! he was.” 

“ When and how did you hear of his arrest and suicide? ” 

“ Last Monday I received a visit from a messenger of the 
Prefecture of Police. He came to inform me that my 
unhappy son had been arrested on political grounds, and 
that he had passed under the assumed name of Yoirbo. 
Last evening the same man returned, telling me the real 
cause of my son’s arrest, and mentioning his suicide at the 
same time. He told me the time and place of the funeral.” 

“ And did you not see that same man in the cemetery ? ” 

“ I fancy I did. As soon as the cemetery gates wpre 
opened .this morning, my gentleman and entered, and 
whilst waiting for the ajj’rival of the funerals, we loitered 
among the tombs. I was anxious' to know, without, however, 
asking anybody where would be buried the——^To the law, 
to you, sir, he was a great criminal—but to me—was 
my son I ^ 

“ Whilst keeping on the side-paths behind the monuments, 
I beheld, Qjose to the paupers’ grave, which I kept looking 
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at, a man dressed as a journeyman-mason, he even had his 
tools; a hammer in one hand?^^; ch^el in the other. I 
fancied he was the same man who came here twice to tell 
me about Pierre. But I was afraid to speak to him.’^ 

Did he not then come up to you, to point out to 
you the hearse?” ® 

‘‘ He did not, sir.” 

Who told you then that the body, you saw being buried 
was Voirbo’s V* » 

** My ^yn heart, sir! A mother can make no mistake in 
presence of her son’s ^jorpse. Besides, anybody could have 
recognised the hearse —It was follovyed by no one -” 

And who is this gentleman ? ” I asked turning to the 
stranger, who had been present at this conversation without 
saying a word. 

The father—the natural father of him, whom you call 
Voii’bo,” replied the man. . 

I looked hard |tt him for a moment. His faQO,‘somehow, 
was familiar to me; I wanted to remember where I had 
seen lii n. He read my thought, for he observed ; 

Dun’t oiYzzle your brains Mr. Commissary; this is how 
you hrst knew me: It was when you were secretary in the 
inspectors’ department of the Prefecture of Polico----when, 
by order of thb Minister of Justice, your superior officer, 
Monsieur Nusse was instructed to make an inquiry on my 
account, in consequence of which I was dismissed from my 
p.ni'ploymmtr 

“ I remember now—you were assistant-executioner in 

the town of -” 

s ** I was, sir.” 

“ And what are you now ? ” 

‘‘ How—now—I am one of the assistants to the execu¬ 
tioner of Paris.” 

*^Ah! I ca^* now understand Voirbo’s expression of 
terror, when he told me one dayin a fit of passion, that 
you had said to him with a snake of the fist; ‘You 
shall die by my hand P ” * 

“Ated that fatal prediction might have been realised. 
Fortunately he preferi^I to di^,;:^ear by his own hand 
from amongst the living 

THE END. 









